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2 Church and State, 


of Peterborough atthe Peterborough Diocesan Conference. 
hare 1E85- \ 
I ite, Hearne of e.Layean ond « Liberal for opposing 
a Disestablishment. By R, Bosworth Smith, M.A. London, 


a Ealications of the Church Defence Inatitution. London, 
8. vie Official Year Book of the Clasrch of England. London, 


i ess results of the Reform Acts of 1935, as illustrated by 
the recent Election, demand and deserve the closest study. 
‘The working of the new system of one-member consti 

the degree in which the balance of peas power has eee) 

shifted by the admission of new voters, the chi 

party preiilections i in the boroughs, the un ible ae 


honoured associations, the al ited power of trades unions 
ee by che rele rejection of Sir as Elliot in a northern 
and the return of Mr, Arch i in an eastern county, the suddenness 
with which the question of Church and State sprang into unex~ 
pected ence, and the manner in which #o vital a mattor 
ee handled by conspicuous party lenders—each and all of 

ts, and our list does not pretend to be exhaustive, 
win wi ei causes and their consequences, so far as we can 





, claim the keenest investigation, and the most 
<a eee “ht, from all who desire that the new Democracy 
now fairly afloat should have a safe and prosperous voyage, 
Ie i ion difficult to exaggerate the tical utility of such an 
‘amination of political forces which, when adequately pursued, 
Bemis elites within the category ‘of the exact sciences, and 
enables us to foretell with substantial accuracy, and so to provide 
for the future tendency of events. Of course the warnings so 
derived are only of real value to those who will pay attention 
to them, and it bas been our lot in the columns of this * Review’ 
to utter prophecies, alas! ‘non unquam credita, by Church- 
men and Conservatives, which if heeded might have saved us 
at this moment from widespread disaster. In this article it will 
be our object to contribute towards a clearer comprehension of 
one of the foremost points at issue during the electoral struggle, 
namely, acer of the union of Church and State. To this 
end we to review in turn the history and character of 
the conflict; the composition, discipline, and force, af the 
saad army; the nature and value of the arguments 
employed by ‘the assailants; and the probable results “ioe 
national 
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acting in obedience to Liberationism, may possibly foreshadow 
not so much the Divine arm as suggest the semblance of the 
cloven foot. Still less do we admit the cool assertion, that ff ix 
admitted on all sides that the future belongs to religious equality. 
‘The future belongs, humanly speaking, to the one of two con- 
tending parties, which has the superiority in energy and will. 
It in worth while then to enquire what reasonable ground the 
Liberation Society has to lay claim to the irresistible command 
of the future. Let us listen to their account of themselves :— 


egTie Assotation was formed abont forty voice ago 
i & oes i 





Mil ovily 10 





Christ, which is to be secured only by siren admission of the 

iplo of sol and solf-oxtonaian, as imperatively demanded 

the authority of the New Tortament.”’—' The Case for Disostablish- 
ment,’ pp. 1, 2. 


Now whatever we may think of this resolution, whieh in- 
volves, according to the wonted Liberntionist style of reasoning, 
a scrubs a ee incipti, no thoughtful person would question 

from genuine religious conviction, But the 
patted ph allows that this feeling has retreated before 
the more purely political aspect of the question. It requires 
some cae to maintain, after the employment of Mr. 
Frederic Harrison as an honoured advocate, and the Society's 
identification of itself with the cause of Mr. Bradlaugh, tl 
‘the exsentially religious character of the movement remains 


Admitting, however, the accuracy of this assertion, and 
Jeaving the reader to estimate the phrases we bnve italicized 
in the light of it, a us see what further sources of power the 
Society can command. 

The | financial report of the great anti-State Church organiza 
tion reveals some very significant facts. It appears that on 
May 9th, 1881, the Liberation Socicty hi lance on its. 

"y Account of 10,3342. 15s., and a balance at its banker's 
. 9s. On the 5th of May, 1884, the Legacy Belaso ad 
entirely 
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grand result, it is not astonishing that the for 1885 does 

not call special attention to the faet, that Welsh Special 

Fund, of which 10002. have been paid, is included in the 

een income already mentioned, and bas or coca 
austed legacy account. 

We reasonably look for a very different state of thin; 
Scotland. Here the vast wealth of many opponents br 
Establishment, and the ardour with which the crusade has been 

ted, warrant the expectation, that tho sinows of the war 
would be supplied in no stinted mensure. Such was cridently 
the assurance of the Liberationist leaders; and at a meeting 
eee in Glasgow on January 15, 1584, the following resolution 
|—n resolution described by Mr. Dick Peddie ax 
Mibe most eloquent speech on the subject of Disestablishment 
delivered for some time past "—namely, * That a fund of 20,0001. 
be raised for the of ilinearndasiog Liberntionist literature 
throughout the Aan aPiilenceoache yorereate 
deep; but wipes query, ‘Will they come when you do 
for them ? a correspon dent of the * Glasgow Herald’ furnishes a 
at reply =— 


year tho Scottish Council exponsos ey 
aaret "S161, but the wolneotebatons rs Seofand to 


‘s fands amounted to 4601. . 
oat ‘ion of me Sco 


ting ministers. If overy 
i 1 cleric, is the Trp not warranted in concluding the Disosta- 
Dlishment agitation is snj lar? Your great city contains almt $0 
dorotecs, wl united gifts to tho Liborationiat exchequer roach the 
it sum of Cons Be on twenty ministers being contributors : 
tut we, “Athenians of the West,” atte ontatrip even Glasgow 
elorical zeal and libervlity, for the ain oe contingent umounta to 


the handsome total of 362. 12s. 6d, derived from 64 op of 
wher almost every third man belongs to the clerzy United 
Presl Church. The flourishing town of ee gives but 
I. 1as. Gi, od 4 of tho 8 subsoribars are to bofound in the ranks af 
Ronit ministers. This is wearisome detail, 60 1 shall content 
‘but one other of Christian liberality. The 
et and rich group of boroughs, of whose political opinions 
iD Poddie was tho exponent, sends 37. 16s. the cemenaal 
their approciation of the great principlo which thoir late Parliamon- 
tory reprosentative has, in season out of seagon, taken a delight 
in enuneiuting.—Quoted in the ‘Nutional Church’ for October, 
1885, p. 231. 

We have no wish to give an undue value to the ent 
which this analysis of the Liberation Socioty’s subscription list 
suggests, but the line of reasoning is one on which they be 

selves 
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*I am vory desirous of looping aloof from quostiona dis 
Lotween the two great English pnrtics, but it certainly seems to me 
that all over the continent of Europe, and to some extent in the 
United States, Teecete eS more and Pee to 
peremptorily cut short, wo trne sprin, are more 
Soe llcrioh to olnte andjabonatiens: ten the Ieee of the 
highest education and experience, — Popular Government,’ p. 38, 

The dictation of the Caucus, the obtrusive and ostentatious 
interference of the Liberal Conferences before the introduction 
of the last Reform Bill, the absolutism of the National Land 
tere in Ireland, and the recent action we shave detailed of 
the Liberation Society nearer bome, are all instances in point. 
Yet our only real is lest we should be Julled to a 
delusive security. ration Society assuredly does not 

resent a muster-roll which should cause the army of the 
Rational Church to cry for quarter. 

It is no acerct, that n close alliance has long existed between 
the Liberation Society and the Agricultural Labourers’ Union. 
In a former article we pointed out that the ‘English Labourers’ 
Chronicle’ reviled the country clergy in unmeasured terms; and 
in return the Liberation tracts bid the labourers ask themselves, 
* What was your condition before Joseph Arch and others like 
him set themselves to im) it?’ All the energies of an 
elaborate organization, all the arts of an'unscrupulous chicanery, 
have beon exhausted to gain over the rural — Promises 
utterly impossible of fulfilment, reckless assertion sown broad= 
cast to discredit the country clergy, ingenious distortions of 
fact with just so much of truth in them as to make them tenfold 
the more deceiving, have been lavished through many country 
districts with unsparing profusion. To throw plenty of mud, 
in the hope that some of it will stick, hns been the maxim and 
the policy of the Radieal ogitntors. If in the full blaze of 
publicity Mr. Chamberlain has displayed a sublime disregard 
of facets, one can conceive the licence which his satellites 
would permit themselves in the obscure corner of a village 
fireside. In some districts the Inbonrers have been advised to 
stay away from chureh, that more plausibility might be given 
to the assertion that she is not the Church of ¢! oor. Tp 
other instances the suggestion of grievances, which haman 
nature accepts and adopts too readily in every class alike, has 
been followed by a generous gift of Liberation leaflets for home 
use and distribution among the neighbours. Vague expecta= 
tions of coming substantial benefit through the exercise of his 
vote bas filled the mind of many peasant, and has induced 
‘him to lend a credulous enr to the smooth-spoken and sympa- 

thetic 
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in the rural districle: whore, more than in large industrial centres, the 
burden of the present eoclesiasticnl s weighod heavily.’ — 
*Bociety for Libueation, &e., Annonl Report for 1885, p. 8. 


were putting forth speci 
critical period in the history of their country for the guidance 
of a large class of their follow-countrymen, whose peculiar posi- 
tion, it is well known, excluded them from the moderating in= 
fluences which act upon an urban population. They were ad~ 
dressing a class flushed with the excitement of a newly-ncquired 
franchise, and only too linble to indulge in visionary expecta- 
tions, which it was cruel to kindle, might be dangerous to 
disappoint. ‘They were, from the necessities of their position, 
compelled to appear in hostility to men who were at the time, 
and would long continue under any circumstances to be, the 
neighbours, friends, and protectors of the labourers—men, too, 
from whom no diversity of political or ecclesiastical opinion 
could justify their opponents for withholding the admission that 
they had, as a class, fulfilled their duty as admirably as—we have 
hard many Nonconformists say more admirably,than—any other 
section of the nation. Surely such conditions eminently required 
all the exercise of a well-balanced judgment and a wich nt 
Never was there an occasion upon which men ‘influenced by 
religious considerations’ were under more serious obligation to 
exhibit the self-restraint and gentlencas of their Master. We 
can make all allowance for pardonable exultation in a party 
triumph, whose results they expected to be conclusively favour- 
able to their long cherished projects ; but they were avowedly 
educating their jose natrusied fellow-cotniryimea in the exercise 
of a high and responsible duty, and they were unsparing in 
their denunciations of the clergy for alliged neglect of so im= 
a part of their opportunities and obligations, ‘That the 
urden of their teaching should be ‘delenda est Carthago,’ and 
that every leaflet should end with exhortations to Disestablish~ 
ment and Disendowment, in all the energy of prominent type, 
was to be anticipated; but it was not too much to expect that 
some regard for courtesy and truth should be thought essential 
to accompany ' a deep sense of obligation to Jesus Christ.” 

It isin vain that the reader will look for these characteristics in 
the * Leaflets for Electors.’ We are persuaded that their absence 
was intentional ; that the leaflets were designed to hold LF the 

clergy 
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first recite) the Disestablishment and Dieoudowment of the Church. — 
* Glebe and Allotments,’ 


It seems superfluous to add to so choice a selection of 
quotations, or notice other Jeaflets designed to inflame the 
eupidity of the Inbourers by a detailed account of the in- 
come of the archbishops and richer sees derived, as they are 
reminded with unwearied reiteration, from public property—or 
filled with exhortations to take vengeance on the parsons for 
having withstood reforms, in which respect they are denounced 
as worse than the House of Lords—or which endeavour to 
prove that whatever Mr. Gladstone meant by saying that the 
chrsy are not State paid, he really intended the exact reverse 
of what he stated. We cannot find space to answer Mr, 
Chamberlain's question i speech at Glasgow, an extract 
from which adorns the s of ‘Leaflets for Electors,’ * Who- 
ever heard of a Nonconformist proprietor who evicted his 
tenant because he was an Established Churchman?’ by reply- 
ing that abundant instances could be supplied to prove, what « 
Cabinet Minister might have been expected to divine, namely 


that sectarian bigoury is not confined to one party, and that 
in 


majorities, even in Birmingham, are apt to be tyrannical, But 
one short quotation, in the face of the outery against the Tories 
for making support of the Church a test question, is too signi- 
ficant to be passed over. 

“Lot thore be no mistake, ‘I'o voto for candidate who says that 
ho will maintain the Established Church is to voto for downright 
‘Toryism.’—* The Toryism of the Established Church,” 


We can pass by the direct falsehood, that the Church has not 
been the friend of the poor in the matter of education, as well 
as the insinuated or suggested falsehood, that the Established 
Church bas received 20,000,000!. of public money for so-called 
ge schools; ® sentence penned, we doubt not, with « full 

jowledge that the Established Church as such had not received 

one 
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‘ing against the clergy so odious a cl as that of filebing 
from, #, should Have mentioned that not only is the 
whole of the tithe rated for the relief of the >, but that all 
other local charges, such as Highway and Schoo) Board rates, are 
levied on the same basis, with the result that the vicar, with or 
without his pony-chaise, often pays more highway rate than 
the squire, who can afford to keep many carriages and hor: 
an injustice which the late Mr. Faweett recognized, 
have endeavoured to amend. Nor would it have been unreason= 
able to suppose, that those who receive the ample stipends paid 
for authorship and editorship of the Society's jications 
should have obtained the opinion of some acknowledged expert 
upon s0 recondite a point of antiquarian learning. How the 
matter really stands may be gathered from an im) it note 
added by Mr. Dibdin to his edition of ‘Brewer's Endowments 
and Establishments of the Church,’ and from the more elaborate 
discussion of the question in Mr. Morris Fuller's pamphlet. 
Canons Bright and Westcott, Professors Freeman and Montagu 
Burrows of Oxford, Kirkpatrick of Edinburgh, Dickeon of 
Glasgow, and Stokes of Dublin, unanimously confirm the 
opimon of the Bishop of Chester, whose authority is unrivalled 
on a fact of English Ecclesiastical history, that ‘the tripartite 
division never was adopted in England, and that tho passages 
in support of it are either altogether unauthorized, or merely 
statements of an ideal state of law conformable to the uses of 
some foreign Churches.’ When it is added that aa or all of 

opinions” would probably have been had for the asking, 
and fu that the allegation itself is a réchanffve of a fabri- 
cation employed and ex, daring the Church rate contro- 
veray, we cannot avoid the conclusion that the Liberation 
Sockety does not disdain to fight with poisoned weapons, 

‘The second assertion, maintained in the ‘ Leaflets for Electora” 
and reiterated in the ‘Radical Programme” and elsewhere with 
unwearied persistence, relates to the position of the Church in 
Wales. In a former number* we gave such a detailed exposure 
of Liberationist misstatements on this branch of the subject, as 
would justify the reader in regarding with suspicion any 
fi statistics from the same quarter. For reckless audacity 
of assertion, the Society for the Liberation of Religion from 
State Patronage and Control is perhaps only surpassed by the 
author of the *Radical Programme,’ whose seli-possession reaches 
the sublime or the contemptible in stating, ¢ best opinion 
is that in Wales the National Church counts among its ad- 


* See article on ‘Aggressive Nonconformists' in the *Quasterly Review,” 
Tou, 1878. 





herents 
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‘These indications of an advance by the Church along the 
whole line are hardly consistent with the dogmatic assertion 
of Liberationist orators, that the Welsh are ‘a nation of Non- 
conformists,” On what vague and loose handling of unverified 
returns and arbitrary statistics the statement of the ‘Radical Pro- 
gramme’ on this subject is founded has been conclusively I 
in the ‘Letters to Liberationists,’ by the Rev. Canon 
whose forthcoming work on this question will serve to elucidate 
@ problem still involved in much obscurity. How largely the 
Church has suffered from exaggeration may be gathered from 
the fact, that different bodies of Nonconformists recently claimed 
adherents in Anglesea, which exceeded in the aggregate the 
entire population of the island. ‘The proportion of Conservative 
votes, which amounted to 67,508, as against 106,514 given to 
Liberal candidates at the late Election (and in this return not a 
single Conservative vote is claimed in the Rhondda, where the 
contest was between two Liberals), being in the ratio of twenty- 
three to thirty-six, suggests a very dificrent estimate from that 

ut forth in anti-State-Church documents. We do not claim 
ior Churehmen all the votes cast for Conservatism. Many 
staunch Dissenters are opposed to Disestablishment, and the 
Irish vote is strong in certain districts. On the other hand, 
there are many Church-men in Wales who are Liberals; so 
that we may, perhaps, fairly claim a proportion of between o 
third = a fourth of the Welsh as ranged on the side of the 

jure! 

This estimate, which only professes to Lyme accuracy, 
is singularly confirmed by other and independent evidence. 
The number of candidates confirmed annually in the diocese of 
St. David's bears about the same proportion to the population as 
that in the diocese of London. The Education Report for 
1881 states, that there are 731 school departments supported 
Churchmen in the Principality out of a total of 1622, leaving 
890 as the number maintained by School Bosrds and other 
denominations. From the Registrar-Gencral’s Report for 1883, 
we learn that in the Welsh counties (including Monmouthshire) 
4150 marriages wore solomnized at Church, 2918 at Noncon- 
formist chapels, and $870 at the Registry Office. A result 
which ean hardly be regarded with complécency by those who 
hold that the most important step in early life should be con- 
secrated by religious sanctions, but which is in startling contrast 
with the assertion, that the Church in Wales embraces only 
one-seventh of the population. Nor is the statement more trast~ 
worthy, although it has been repeated usque ad nauseam, that the 
Church in Wales is only the resort of the rich, the landowners, 

2 and 
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enthusiasm for Church work, and the Universities and Public 
Schools Mission already supplies some twenty stations in 
London and the Provinces, help the man who can turn 
over the pages of the ‘Church Official rae Book,’ and either 
canerzabe's Sov che Church of the pede attempt to cripple 
erie her ardaons 0 ese eer ans, 
‘o any such a e Lil mist has 

that all, me Tesaljeely wash work as we have plier er ry 
of pure volumtaryism. 

“The rapid changes,’ says Mr. Guinness Rogers,* ‘in the popula 
tion have loft the angels without endowments in wide 
Sitriota ce Lasgo Sarak od it is just in thom that ite onorgy ie 

mont conspicuous and its success most signal... . What has 
the difference (between the Church to-day and its stats in 1832)? 
Simply ‘the revival of eat earnestnose in the Church, as shown 
the solf-dovotion of numbors of ite 
Farsy, Hi 
am 


justify ite pect 
at sian to tho 
‘Their one eis that, i Fae 

wo proved, ct cas "ifthe 

in fr pea thou 
elorgy and be a hata aaa ican 
calamity Messi ‘any wil hash tte ontened by external attack. It is 
a libel upon the Church to throw out x suggestion which ity ewn 
work is amply sufficient to confal 

ite a disclaimer, Sore we have no doubt is sincere, this 
line ae it does sound to Ss ungenerous. We are not 
dwelling in a world of miracle, Have Com nationalist efforts 
never failed for lack of funds, and if so, did failure always tmplir 
@ want of faith and power? ‘The matter under consideration is 
the permanence of work now carried on by the Church, in case 
she should be stripped of her endowments, and we ask, Have not 
scores of chapels abandoned because the neighbourhood 
was too poor to maintain them ?} Is it a libel upon Churchmen 
to fear lest, under like conditions, they might asratte deplore 
similar disasters? Mr. Guinness Rogers docs us too much 
honour. The fallacy lies in attributing to a single cause that 
which is really the resultant of two scts of forces, Church 
work in our tags towns is the result of voluntary effort aided 
endowment, and it is most important that the influence of the 
latter should be sin and fully understond, 





cc 
t ‘The: National Chae Sinwah tr October, 1855, contains » list of fourteen such 
‘wbandoned olixpels in Shefficid. B 
¥ 
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Guinness Rogers, The sweet reasonableness, the mild expost: 
lation with the Episcopate, the sympathetic if somewhat ea 


descending allowance for excited fecling on such a burnin; 
question, the Mattering suggestion that Chureh earnestness a 
self-denial will more than compensate for any trifling loss 
arising from the resumption by the State of national property— 
all these betoken a master in the art of skilful persnasion, 
wherewith the writer would beguile us to aid in the bappy and 
hasty despatch of ¢an institution which at present drives a line 
of Slates through all sections of society.’ How far the Esta- 
Dblishment of the Church is the trae cause of cleavage we shall 

bably learn very shortly; but Ict us confine our attention for 
ae te to a strange incident im the recent conflict. 

We learn from the * Radical Programme” that the 
“suggestions for Disostablishmont wore framod with great care, and 
after deliberations that extended over tres years. Men of i 
eminence in various schools of thought and various walle: of life 
took « partin the work. Politicians avd divines, lonrned lawyers: 
and hosed mon of affairs, orthodox and heterodox, gave time 
and thought to the project. Tho result, of course, could be no more 
‘than a Spee ape bat varied ee pos paigine: ina 
practical 10 disputants wil are wise, havo these gng- 
gestions gee minds’ Religious Equality,’ pp. 154, 5. . 

Now here is an elaborate scheme, drawn up after the enact- 
ment, and in full view of the provisions of Mr. Gladstone's Act 
for Disestablishing the Church in Ireland—drawa up with the 
avowed anticipation that the Church of England when Dis- 
established will form itself again into two or three or ball 
dozen communities—drawn up with ostentatious design to fal 
this geninl prophecy, and to prevent, so far as Jay in the 

er of the framers, the formation of a single corporate 
Choreh body—drawn up, in short, on conditions which, so far 
as its authors could secure them, should shatter (of course they 

could not utterly destroy it) the Church into innumerable fra, 

ments, The consequences of the suggestions bad been clear 
foreseen by its authors—possibly Mr. Guinness Rogers may have 
been one of them; they were the mature expression of three 
careful deliberation; they were the result of a very 
unusual combination of talent, political and theological, ortho~ 
dox and heterodox ; they had. bee elaborated with the pains, 
and adopted with the unanimity of a modern Church Council 
when formulating a new article of faith, and had been accepted 
without one murmur of remonstrance against the harshness of 
their proposals; and yet the whole scheme is abandoned on the 

first utterance of objection by Canon Curteis at be ci 
‘emple 
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Establishment confers privilege, ‘it is incompatible with the 
principles of justice.’* The assertion recurs over and over 
again, 


rt of the community, is to 
and to be guilty of in- 


Let us look at this maxim a little more closely, and see what 
it inyolves, The legel position of the Sovereign involyes in- 
equality sanctioned by law, and confers advantage of an excep- 
tionally high order, which we need not stop to define; and on 
Liberationist principles, therefore, ‘the measure of that advantage 
is the exact mensure of its injustice.” The exclusion of cei 
incomes from income-tax, the closing of public-houses at stated 
hours, the limitations to the manufacture of explosives, are all 


yeeeols carelessly, still more if he recklessly puts them into the 
of children, it is a plain duty to point out and remon- 
strate against such rashneas. It is no idle logomachy to expose 
the ultimate consequences of such loose and lets proposi- 
tions. The d: of their heedless dissemination is abundantly 
illustrated in France and Switzerland, where an ominous refer- 
ence of important questions, not to the calm judgment of the 
Legislature, but to the popular vote of a piébiscite, or to the 
discriminating decision of * les couches profondes,’ awakens the 
keenest apprehension of thoughtful and patriotic statesmen, 
We commend the following weighty extract from M. Scherer’s 
a let to consideration, in the light of the fact, that such 

oad statements as ‘Justice requires that State Churches shall 
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rightful terms for living comprehension within a National Church, 
the broad principle of the advisability of having any National 
Church at all, the best method of selecting her overseers, the 
share which the laity should have in her councils, the desira~ 
bility of retaining the Bishops in the House of Lords, are all 
fitting subjects for fall and fair discussion ; but it seems to us 
unworthy of such high themes to be eternally harping on the 
injustice, because of the inequatity, displayed by the presence of 
Bishops in the Upper Chamber, or the presidency of the parson 
ata parish meeting. If the prelates of ihe Church enjoy the 
special privilege of a seat in the House of Lords, the entire 
body of her is subject to a special disability—not 
imposed on Nonconformist ministers—of exelusion from the 
House of Commons, If the Charch, as established, possesses 
pri which it isin the power of the State to concede or 
withhold, the State exercises through the Crown control over 
the Church, which wise men in past and present days believe to 
be of special adyantage to the nation. The question of in- 
equality is, however, paraded incessantly, and prejudiced with the 
unqualified assertion, that established Churches are hostile to 
liberty, and pointed with the triumphant aj mm of the 
Liberationist advocate, * If there were no established Church, f 
should not be stigmatized as a Dissenter, a remark which 
abet to us equivalent in worth and force to the statement 
ity if there were no such thing as marringe, there would be 
neither bachelors nor old maids. Have the writers of these 
jitions no sense of proportion? Were there no 
acts of tyranny ever wrought by Nonconformists, no whipping 
of Quakers, no burning of witches? Ought the Church seally 
to be disestablished and disendowed and dismembered, because 
at had the misfortune to disagree with Mr. Chamberlain’s fore- 
fathers? Weare not concerned to maintain any invidious privi- 
lege which does not confer « fully proportionate advantage upon 
the whole community. We are quite sure that the majority of 
the country clergy are supremely indifferent to the privilege of 
taking the chair at the levying of a poor-rate, But, in the name 
of common-sense and patriotism, let a question demanding all 
the highest qualifications of statesmanship be treated on broader 
and ds grounds than the *superhumanly tender and subtle’ 
susceptibilities of mew anti-Christinn moralists and modern 
Liberativnists. 

The fallacies, which lurk behind general propositions, find 
abundant cover beneath the ambiguity of the phrase ‘the 
Church of England as by law established,’ and would require 
more space than we bave at command to unearth and thoroughly 

hunt 
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bl 
and Digostablichment. Wo cannot, thorefore, 
word Establishment, in its broadest sense, any fixed 

* All that we can do is to endeavour to set down in order the 
sent features of Establishment, that is, the I ipartioclars oC 6 
sontual relationa 06 they exint to 

Htainable. To indi- 
much the thing as writing th History of ogland ES 
same as ig the 
Endowments,’ &o., oo 288-290, 

It_is quite impossible to deal with every misrepresentation 
in ‘The for Disestablishment’ and the Liberation Society's 
papers about the State-made and State-paid Church, The folly 

uilding any argument upon the phrase ‘established by law" 
is evident, if one considers that probably to no existing ows 
community could these words be so suitably and ws a 
ably applied as in describing tho now Disestablished Church of 
I |. ‘The Church of England ‘is not national, in the sense 
that it was ever by any formal act of the nation or its rolers 
set up in to any other religious body: it is not the 
State Church in the sense that it was called into being by the 
State.’ Lf one were disposed to quibble about words, one might 
point to the manifest absurdity of insisting (see ‘The Case,’ &e., 
p- 47) that the Church was founded by the Legislature, which 
reformed it; or re ‘ight urge the Helge ais truth, that 
every society, civil or religions, is established in rtion ag 
its existence is recognized, its rules permitted or Le aarp and 
its protected by the law, It is, however, n singular 
anomaly, that in a day when the tendency of legislation is to 
become almost microscopic—when freedom of contract and 
right of settlement and tenure of lands and testamentary dis- 
position of property are being brought within the range of 
Projected enactment—when the education, the sobriety, and the 
morality of the nation, are occupying, more than at any former 
the attention of Parliament—it is an anomaly, that at this 
time of all others it should be proposed to dissociate, as far ax 
positive statutes can do this, the national life from all concern 
with ar control of the greatest of all remedial organizations, 

We must notice one further assertion often put forth by 
Liberationists as a self-evident truism—an assertion which even 
Lord Rosebery deigned to earn cheap applanse by repeating at 
Wrexham—viz, that ‘the Church will be as strong as ever, as 
regards its spiritual functions, after it is disestablished,’ Te 

would 
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speech of Mr, Bryce’s at Liverpool, on his retarn from o trip 
across the Atlantic, whose main point was that all the 

alinns he met with ‘thought it better that all churches should 
be unestablished (whatever that may be) in America,” which 
is ‘ible and yet not much to the point as to the desirability 
of Disestablishien in Great Britain; and (3) an illustration of 
some very tall talk indeed by Dr, H. M. Storrs, at a Mooti 
of the Congregational Union at Manchester in October 1881, 
in which we are informed, inier alia, * that there were in 1880, 
69,870 Evangelical ordained ministers in the United States, and 
that one of every five of the population was a communicant’ (p. 143). 
Now when we consider that Spofford’s ‘American Almanack’” 
gives 64,698 as the number of clergymen stated in the official 
returns of the Census for 1880, and that under this heading 
6546 Catholic priests are included, we are tempted to sup) 
that the number of ordained Evangelical ministera hos Rae 
overstated by about 12,000. If we farther add that the Roman 
Catholics, who claim to have 6,882,954 adherents in the United 
States, which is nearly one-seventh of the entire populativn, do 
not make any return of the number of their communicants ; 
we may be pardoned for entertaining scrious doubts whether 
Dr. Storrs figures are trastworthy. 

But we have evidence of much more positive character, which 
entirely discredits these random assertions. The anthor of 
‘Tom Brown's School Days’ is not exactly a bigoted Tory, 
and be is the promoter of some rather wild suggestions’ for 
Chureh reform, such as the opening of parish churches for Non- 
conformist services, but his exposure of the results of pure 
voluntaryism in America may be commended to the author of 
* The Case for Disestablishment,” 

‘With more places of public worship in proportion to numbers 
than England, there is far moro spiriinal dostitution and neglect 
than with ua ‘Tho number of churcties to which no minister in at- 
tachod is yory largo. Zn the 4 of the American Tract Socioly too 
yeara ago it was put down at 12,000, Tho proportion of persons 
Delonging to no religious community is even layer. Tt was ntntod 
fn the same Report, “that from eight to ton millions are unreached 
by the means of graco,” whilet not more than one-sixth 
even profess to be members of any Christian Church.’ 

Nor doos Mr, Hughes leave us in any uncertainty about the 
conclusion to which a careful study of the question in the 
United States has led him. 


“1 havo dwelt on thess matters beoanre the argument from the 
religious condition of Amoricn ix the strougest shaft in the Libera- 
tiunist quiver. Tt wae certainly the one whieh weighed most with 

mo 
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contemporancously afforded on this point from an independent 
aud. trustworthy asate/ A Nate BE papers on ‘the Evan- 
gelization of our Cities, has been started in the October and 
November number of the *Homiletic (American) Review,’ by 
Dr. G. F. Pentecost, of Brooklyn. 

‘Vow ministers (the editor affirms) know the moral ani spiritual 
condition of onr chief eities bettor than Dr, Pentecost, He in 
thie series of pay no branch of the Church or fiona of the 
aninistry, but o fearful general arraignment, which, alas ! 
four ix too true.’ 

We are to make some deductions from the portrait 
drawn with so unsparing » hand; bat the pen is utterly 
irreconcilable with the fancy sketches of English Libera- 
tionists. Denominational ambition is declared to be wholly 
bent on securing a footing for the cause of its own particular 
sects in places, which already possess more than sufficient church 
or chapel accommodation for the entire community. Side by 
side with persistent neglect of masses in the large cities, such as 
Brooklyn and New York, where there are tens of thousands for 
whom no efforts of an aggressive kind are being made, or where 
at most a Mission Sunday School and a Bible woman are pro- 
vided, Denominational rivalry is absorbing much of the thought 
and energy that should be devoted to purely spiritual aims, and 
carried to the point of refusing to take in. Mission work 
whemit is nt too great a distance ‘to benefit our Church.’ What 
are we to think of the crambe repelita, that it is the maintenance 
of the State Church which is the perpetual source of discord 
and strife, when we learn fom this American Congregationalist 
that in his country, where no such root of bitterness exists, 
rivalry and jealousy out most frequently at the 
Sema whic adie Ce Shoes ol UAT woe en 
evangelize the masses who lie beyond the pale of all professing 
Churches, these antagonisms are husbed for a while amongst 
ourselves, and Churchman and Dissenter forget their differences 
in a common effort to bring in the wanderers? ‘The Doctor's 
statements on this point are terribly and mournfully explicit. 


* This viealry and je crop out most frequently in any 
feito nd Art wets ary prego dpge  gh o 
abundant promise checked, hindered, and finally overthrown by this 
spirit. The pastor of a great Methodist church in one of the large 
fostorn cities refused to come into a union movement on the ground 
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allow, to follow out more fully our enquiry into the real 
teaching of experionce, on which * The Case of Disestablishment” 
x0 rly insists. We must commend our readers to Mr. 
M ‘s ‘The Dead Hand in Free Churches of Dissent’ for an 
effective exposure of the boasted superiority in freedom or 
spirituality of the Nonconformist communities. We are not 
ignorant of, nor insensible to, the need of greater liberty for the 

ureh, that she may adapt herself to the changed conditions 
of the time; and we confidently look for the concestion of this 


liberty as the results of the increased interest of the laity in 
Church questions which recent events haye kindled. But gold 
may be bought too dearly, and submission for a time to some of 
the inconveniences of State control is preferable to hasty and 

ill-considered legislation >— 
* All changes,” snys a thoughtfil writor, ‘should be made in 
and after long discussion. Public opinion should 


important English institutions are the relics of a long past; that 
they have undergone many transformations; that, like old houses 
which have boon altcred many timos, thoy are full both of eanteni- 
ences nd inconveniences, which at first sight would not bo imagined, 
Very often o rush alterer would pull down the very part which makes 
them habitable, to cure a minor evil or improve a defective outline.” 
—W. Bagohot, ‘Literary Remains,’ vol, ii, p. 438. 


Before taking leave of this part of our subject, we pauso to 
enquire tet is the troe character of the dices whi 
so urgently pressed upon our acceptance. Familiarity wit 
Liberstioniat phraseology calms our rising irritation at the air 
of superiority, with which we are exhorted to cast off our chains, 
and in the same breath are genially reminded that « Disendowment 
is necessarily involved in Disestablishment” *The Case for 
Disestablishment’ becomes hysterical in its description of the 
advantage which will compensate the Church for the forfeitare 
of its *enormous revenues.” We reproduce the sentence with 
typographical accurney :— 

‘The gain which the Church of England will derive from Die- 
ostablighmont may be suramed up in a single word; but it ie @ word 
of immense significance. It will gain—Liberty! At present the 
Church of England ta bound hand ‘and foot, and practically oan @o 
nothing for itself’—p, 135, 

Some people would be bold enough to assert that the Church's 
asserted bondage is largely theoretical, and that practically she 
contrives to do a good deal for herself. But however serious 
our disadvantages, it is surely wise to learn, if possible, Ran 

the 
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State control, cither in theory or practice, is identical in the 
Charch of England and the free communities; nor aro wo 
disguising the fact, thnt greater freedom may be fairly demanded 
by the Church. But just laws are the guardians and protectors 
of freedom, and if competent and reluctant Nonconformists, 
such as the late Rev. ton Hood, are to be believed, the 
dittle finger of ‘some arrogant and ignorant deacon’ ie often 
thicker than the whole loins of State control. 

A curious illustration of the mode in which common faili 
to which poor fallen humanity is liable, are set down to 
malign intluence of * Establishment,’ falls under our eye as we 
are writing. In the December number of The Liberator” two 
articles appear side by side, on the same page (197), in parallel 
columns, One, entitled “Wesleyans and Disestablishment,’ 
attributes the alienation of the Methodists from the Charch 
to ‘the arrogance of the cl » The other quotes, with bi; 
approval, two sermons hy a Rev. H. Batchelor, of News r, 
upon ‘The Bishops on’ Disestablishment,’ ond cites the 
following passage :— 


It has boon our vocation to create a sound Clizistian opinion on 
this matter, by an appeal to the naturo of the Christian religion and 
to tho suneo of righteousness in our fellow-citizons. The Bishops are, 
Of ecures, in eppoaition . . . Do notimagine that the Bishop ard either 
batter or worse than the avernge of Christian Englishinen. Tf we 
lived snd breathed in the midst of their prejudicos and interests, thelr 
associations and circumstances, wo should, ae @ vule, think and feel 
and ect aftor thoir manner.’ 


The humility of this is inimitable, We are unhappily left 
in perplexing doubt whether the writer, ander the conditions 
described, would have acted like the wicked Bishops, who are 
of course in opposition to the Christian religion and the sense 
of righteousness. No matter; it is inconceivable that My, 
Batchelor should, under any imaginable circumstances, have 
sunk to the level, shall we say of Bishop Lightfoot? Verily 
‘the world knows little of its greatest men.’ Of course it would 
not be worth while turning aside for a moment to notice such 
sublime impertinence, In itself it is os harmless as it is con- 
temptible, The mournful fact is, that it should be quoted with 
upproval by the organ of a powerful political association. 

‘he bearing of Disestablishment upon the quantity, and still 
more the quality, of the supply of clergy is onc of the most 
essential of the issues at stake. It is impossible to exaggerate 
its importance in view of the general education now required by 
the State. It is useless to expend millions upon the erection of 

churches 
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kaowledge of what I write. 
parishes in Kont and Surrey, I cannot see how, 
throo, the Church could continue to be maintain 
more. In one important but difficult parieh 
bo very anxious about at Teast seven. 


Commi: ond 
With Disostabliahmont, « u 
ond sinister significance, 

Even sy ‘ing that no single church were abandoned, the 
altered Sanllon of the Church would seriously affect the 
quality of the supply of a disendowed clergy. Of course this 
consideration will be worthless in the eyes of those whose most 
exquisite enjoyment is to sneer at the notion of a gentleman in 
eyery parish; but men who understand the value of haying 
coltare and ability enlisted on the side of Christianity; who 
Know the importance of breadth of view and largeness of 
thought ; who hold that there are higher qualifications (personal 
piety being preeappoere) for the Christian clergy than a popular 
manner and a ready utterance, and a restless activity; who are 
not vulgarized in spirit through ceaseless effort for 
applause, and enfecbled in principle through perpetual sel 
adaptation to the supposed current of the hour; such men will 
weigh and ponder ‘the experience’ afforded only a few weeks 
back by so capable a judge as the Bishop of Derry. ‘The 
average of livings in this diocese is unhappily low. ‘The mea 
of great ability and learning who came to it at other times must 
soon pass away. If the diocese is not to deteriorate and to fall 
under one of the worst curses, that of mediocrity, there must be 
honest recognition of honest work honestly done in the diocese.’ 
Jt is easy to talk about spiritual power being the same in an 
vnendowed as in an endowed ‘Gees bur (to use 
Alexander's words), like the Irish Church system of mage, 
“it is just a little too good for this evil world.’ To apply a 
practical test. The Nonconformists arc justly proud that since 
their admission to the Universities a very large proportion 


conformist ministry. Nor is it merely that an Established 
Chureh attracts learning and ability, but its com - 


siveness, 
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Itowas) with a true instinct that in the power of religion 
M, de Tocqueville discerned the required cou ise to the 
weakness of Democracy; and we have often been amuzed that 
able and religious Nonconformists, at once ardent advocates for 
popular goverament and eager for the extension of Christianity, 
have not recognized the unique advantage offered by the union 
of Church and State to religious English Liberalism. It is 
not too much to say'that the Church might serve, for a proc- 
tically republican State such as ours has become, the same 
se as the bands of stone which bind together the loose 
mass of Monte Cervin, and enable it to resist the ravages of 
time. No other institution, to apply the test of experience, bus 
beon able so harmoniously to blend the claims of authority with 
the exercise of individual liberty. No other bas nted in 
grander outline or richer d the grand Christian ideal of 
the only freedom which can safely be left without restraint, 
because it has learned the hard lesson of self-control. But 
all thought of moulding the greatest of ovr national institu- 
tions for the national welfare has been smothered by the 
adoption of an abstract theory hostile to the union of Church 
and State. We question whether the mischief of such abstrac= 
tions was ever exhibited in a more glaring light. It has 
resulted in the strange spectacle of a large body of men, 
‘animated by a Christian spirit,’ in open league with avowed 
Atheists and Socialists against what we are bold to affirm, with 
all her faults, is the noblest Chureh in Christendom—the strange 
spectacle of men denouncing as unholy the union of Church and 
State, and attempting forcibly to dissolve it by a union of 
Dissent and Atheism. Nor is the moral less clearly written for 
those who have eyes to read it. The history of the struggle shows 
the gradual approximation to socialism of men who, under 
the fatal influence of a perverse theory, advocate the alienation 
of Church property to secular uses, and whet the appetite of 
the poor for Church estates and tithes, Taught by the ex- 
fience of Ireland and by the voice of common-sense, we 
should be not merely foolish, but criminal, if we did not listen 
vo the eloquent words of the prelate we have already queted— 
‘Rodiet to the utmost; not becaneo you fear your Church will die, 
but because you mow your country will gaffer. So fer as we ean 
judge from de Trish experiment, the disendowment of « Church is 
the scramble before the disendowment of property, and the dives 
tablishmont of a Church means tho disestablishmont of Society.” 
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boon guillotined, or drowned, or ehot, in the Reign of Terror. It 
has been proved sufficiently that Philip murdered neither his wife 
nor his son, and that Don Carlos, over whom so much sentiment 
has been wasted, was a dangerous maniac, Yet Philip remains 
painted as black before our imagination os he was lelt by the 
manifesto of the Prince of Orange. The Spanish princes, and 
the Spanish statesmen and generals, were in point of morals 
pretably neither worse nor better than most of their con- 
temporaries. They committed or they sanctioned acts which we 
condemn as crimes ; but they were acts into which, in the iy 
of a desperate struggle, men not otherwise wicked have been 
driven in other countries besides Spain. Their sin was that, in 
the crisis which had come upon Europe, they preferred to stand 
in the old ways, and were unable to discover that forms of belief, 
which had hitherto been universally regarded as criminal in 
the highest degree, had suddealy become innocent. Human 
progress, as it is called, is always a mean between the two 
constants of innovation and conservatism, new conceptions of 
truth, and the tried wisdom of experience. Our minds are so 
constructed, that part of us takes one side and part the other. 


But ench has reasons for its cpinicak. and when their actions 


are looked back upon in cool blood, it is possible to sympathize 
with both, The Spaniards of the sixteenth century believed 
the Lutheran insurrection to be a revolt, which they were bound 
to resist, against the divinely constituted government of the 
world. We Protestants believe them to have been mistaken, 
but they were not necessarily either fools or villains. And the 
wisest of them, could they come alive again and could witness 
the spiritual disintegration into which the Reformation has 
developed, might even now fecl uncertain whether they had 
not been fighting on the right side. 

At any rate, we can understand neither man nor nation of 
men till we have tried to put ourselves im their position, and 
have ceased to disdain or quarrel with them because their 
thoughts were not our thoughts, and their conception of duty not 
oar conception of duty. The history of Europe will remain 
indistinct till progress has done justice to its greatest opponents, 
and has learnt what the Spaniards, of whom it has written and 
spoken so bitterly, really were. Here in England everything 
has conspired to obstruct our perception. The story of the 
struggle with Spain for the New World is our nearest approach 
toa national epic. The victory over the Armada is the most 
glorious of our naval triamphs. ‘The decay of Spanish 
and the imperial development of Great Britain have seemed 
like a providential retribution for the parts which we played 

respectively 
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have pussed through as many editions, But Si 
audience, however choice, remained for a century a small one: 
‘Don Quixote’ sprang at once into a popularity which has never 
S023) and ties grown in: widening’ elrass Wi lbs present day. 
‘There has been nothing like it in literary history. It came out 
of a people the least popular with the reading part of Europe. 
Jt was a novel with a pul and novels with a p coast 
to interest when the is fulfilled, It was a satire, and 
sotires are unreadable when the thing sntirized is forgotten, 
Imitations of it have had their day of success. ‘Hudibras” was 
& brilliant piece of workmanship, nnd was once in everybody's 
mouth, It is now dry asa withered apple. Immediate popu> 
larity is almost invariably a sign that a book is addressed 
to some inant but passi prone? *Doa Quixote’ 
must address human nature itself, with a clear intelligible 
Yoice; for, except by the literary cliques nt Madrid, it was 
received with general enthusiasm, and it is as delightfal today 
as itever was, Another curious feature is, that ‘Don Quixote’ 
is the only work of Cervantes which has received any favour at 
all, His plays and poems had their share of attention when 
they were published, but were not supposed to be, and indeed 
visibly are not, of a high order of merit. Even his other novels 
shine only by the light which *Don Quixote’ reflects upon 
them. The extraordinary interest that ‘Don Quixote’ itself 
commands is a phenomenon which has never received a 
satisfactory explanation. 

Mr. Ormsby has something to say about it, to which we 
shall presently refer, Meanwhile we welcome this translation, 
not only as the best whieh has yet been produced in English, 
but the first which throws light upon its finer details. Tt is mot 
Mr, Ormaby’s first venture into the field of Spanish literature, 
He is already favourably known to us by a translation of the 
Spanish epic, the *Poom of the Cid.’ This, too, is a uni 
book, differing, according to modern scholars, from all 
national epics in that it is not reducible to the Solar Myth. 
*Mio Cid,’ or * My Lord, which the word means, was a real 
man, and the story of him was a real history. We think of the 
Spaniards as given over to superstition and Papal idolatries. 
la the *Cid’ there are neither angels nor devils, saints nor 
enchanters, but only men and women, *My Cid’ himself 
kicked the French king’s chair of state down the Pope's 

‘Chamber; and, when the Pope banned him, made the 
Pope take the ban off again. The old hero's thoughts on such 
matters were much like Hector’s :— 
ke oluvie dpurroz dycbrectar veni xdzpmys. 


Mr. 
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the faults of cach are weeded out, It is only thus that a fine 
version of a work of genius in another Jangaage can be pro- 
doced at all. 

Mr. Ormsby tells us that his first wish was to re-edit Shelton’s 
translation instead of attempting a new ane. He prizes 
Shelton's ‘racy English.’ He considers him to have had an 
inyalunble advantage in baving been himself a contemporary 
of Cervantes, and having thus breathed the same spiritual 
atmosphore. Shelton’s English is no doubt strong and un- 
affected, but Mr. Ormsby overrates the benefit which he may 
have derived from the age in which he lived. England was 
not Spain ; and in the England of Elizabeth there was no special 
* of Spanish character or sentiment. Shak 's 

ince of Arragon bas no local colour at all, and the beautiful 
lyric of the Spanish Indy’s love is as purely English, as the 
Bapniols Inglesa of Cervantes is Spanli If Mr. Ormsby had 
edited Shelton, his pages must have been half filled with eorrec- 
tions of blunders, which would have led the readers to wonder 
rs translation so incorrect should have been reproduced 
at all.” 

The translation by Jervas the painter, the friend of Pope 
and Swift, is free from the worst faults of Shelton, Pope indeed 
did say maliciously that his friend had translated a Spanish 
book without knowing Spanish. But this is a calumny. ‘Senta 
sets Skelton right in a thousand places. Mr, Ormab: apeaks 
favourably of him, as he deserves ; but he cannot acquit him of 
being dull, and the finest writing in the world, even the ‘ Hind” 
itself, can be made intolerable if diluted into commonplace. 
Jervas's work connot be accepted as final; and we are to 
say as much of Smollett’ ir. Ormsby, indeed, does Smollete 
Jess than justice, ‘ This," he says, ‘was a mere bookseller's 
speculatis As a translation it has no value, being little more 

imento of Jervas’s, made without any regard to the 
As it was in Smollett’s version that we made our 

first acquaintance with ‘Don Quixote, we have perhaps a 
judice in bis favour ; but surely such a verdict is far too sweeping. 





* To take an instance ab random from tho story of the Madman at Seville. 
the very int Foye whieh we examined critically, Tho seat in *Yo 0 wots 
rs Da} Fo ropresento en Ia tierm, gue sol 

a eee on pecs de eat: coma 'y er Sone? cu. pr coca, Age 
hacer nn tal eastizo en ella qua quodé memoria dél por toon loa sigion de Jos 
ders bis; *Tswenttothew by Jupiler whos tafeaty 
doy’s offence J reill eat up alt Seville for deliver 

the wits. Twill take such a 


Dy 
ry remem! 
wilt cat up ail Bevile" 

‘with extreme baste, 
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mills? Why should Cervantes be thus. tacitly rey 
with indelicncy? We are sorry to be obliged to it 
Duafiield’s ek among the inadequate attempts whi 
room for further competition, If he can persuade the w 
of ‘Don Quixote" is the right one, 
which he will then have 
i lyrics and sonnets, the merit of which 
An his friend Mr. Gibson, is excellent, and is 
to Mr, Ormsby’s. We have no fault to find with bi 
a well-rend and accurate Spanish scholar. * The Iny 
Pry" is, indeed, an absurd rendering ‘of ‘El Impertinente 
Curioso,’ * Pry’ is the last word to express Anselmo's ill-advi 
curiosity; and ‘impertinent,’ in connection with 
as ‘Pry, is equally wide of the mark. But such mistakes 
this do not imply want of scholarship: they imply merely 
absence of fine perception, which nature seems to have 
to Mr, Duffield. 


i 


FLEE 
hs iy 


i 
i 


walry, which had 
humour of it lies in the contrast 
of nish life, and the extravagances which had filled the 


imagimation, It is full of allusions to Spanish habits, i 
expressions, the arrangements of their houses, their i 
dress, their occupations, their modes of thinking and tolling 
which no stranger can completely comprehend, and which can 
only be made intelligible by notes. In our own time 

Doré has taken upon himself to illustrate ‘Don Quixote’ The 
most corsory observation of his drawings betrays the entire 
absence of humour—a defect in itself entirely fatal—but Le 
have the faults beside of absolute untruth to the scenery an 
circumstances of the story. A conscientious artist would at 
Teast have taken the trouble to visit the places which he was 
undertaking to paint. Hear what Mr. Ormsby says of one 
of the most laboured of these, alas! popular ‘ illustrations.” 


*Tale Gustavo Doré’s drawing of Don Quixote Mayan = 
armour in the inm-yard. Whether or not the Venta de Quy on 
the Seville rond ix, nx tmdition maintains, the inn described in “Dom 
Quixote,” beyond ll question it was just such an inn-yant as the 

ono 
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{Satie in ideale. no barata.” Skelton says, ‘He that 
not play.’ Jervas: ‘He that cuts does es 
Eealign Fite hat atiofies does not ext” Neither 
in foie teat bearing on che subject in 
Mr. ry fi eet barajar means now t0 
cards,’ it meant in ldcallogil Spanish to ‘wran; 
means to make a and the real sense I 
makes a bargain Petrcbend does aot . 
Again, ‘i buen salvo esta el jue repica.’ Jervas has, © hk 
ers aay as Smo) ta 4 seed ho 


Bea bollringer’s is a safe berth.’ When after Ae 
tae with the merges mills, Don Quixote the 
of Mambrino’s helmet, Sancho exclaims, * Feel 

piesa eet no batanes.’ ‘God grant this may be 
and not falling mills.’ Smollett, desperate of finding a 
sense, takes refuge in puns of his own, translates 
‘God grant it may prove a aoatte, and not a milling; and ] 
adds in a note, with another pun, that Oregano means sweet, 
ree and that Sancho's ping is that his ‘master ny 
‘a nosegay rather than a bloody nose.’ This oe 
is not tapes ‘Mr. Ormsby fe discovered the 
of the proverb which Sancho is quoting. *Plegue 
Desreno, sea y no se nos yuelva alcarayea.’ Pe ‘Dae 
“ig ve marjoram, and may not turn carraways.’ 
‘o take another illustration, not from a bat from = 
historical allusion. The Knight, selon A juleines, dese 
to Sancho how a king’s daughter is to fall in love with 
and how he fears that there will be a difficulty about 1 
marriage because he is not of royal li However, be 
says, ‘Dien ex verdad que yo soy hijadalgo de solar con | 
de posesion, ¥ de propiedad, y neneRien quinientos: i 
Jervas renders this simply, ‘I am a gentleman of an ancient — 
family, ofa = ‘estate of 120 crowns a year.” Smol 
"as two words, and not one, translat itled 
to the revenge of the five hundred sueldos,’ and sie a 
“the Spaniards of old paid a tribute of 500 suel 
Moors, until they were delivered from this imposition = ye 
llantry of the gentlemen of rank, rome wha 
tilian of foes used to express the nobility and pe of 
's extraction, by saying he was entil 
his » by sayi he itled to the reyenge of the 
five hundred sue Where Smollett gathered this eee if 
gather vi jiece of history, docs not appear, A sucldi 
halla aod the Moors must have been easy masters if they | 
were content with so small a tribute from all the Christians 
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writing. Such casual flashes of irony were entirely charsc- 
teristic of him. Cardenio says, in tolling his story,— 
por la 


“With young men love is for the 
appetite, which, ax ite final object ix 

pasta Mj aoa Bint wha anecid. fo 

a ees eee eee es Semmes Woe 
love. 


And then he says: ‘This is an 
manner in which 
The meaning is clear cnough, and there was no occasion 
to mark the Passage for special animadversion, even 


Mr. Ormsby had construed it rightly. Bat it seems to us that 
in the last he has missed the constracti wal 


unsuited to the dignity of the profession to carry 

selves. If a knight had no squire, ho packed his | 

in a yery small and almost imperceptible valise, 

fastened behind the saddle as if it was something of more 
importance, ‘Ellos mismos lo llevaban todo en unas alforjas 
muy sutiles que quasi no se parecian como era cosa de mas 
importancis.' Mr. Ormsby translates quite correctly; but not 
ciewianitlog what could be of more importance than = 

of linen, bo says, ‘this passage as it stands is sheer nonsense.” 


that the 
Mr Onnby ted no ibertin with the text, unless be eapponce 
himself to see strong occasion for it; his emendations, however, 
when he ventures on any, do not always scem required. The 
Canon, who falls in with Dou Quixote when returning home 
enchanted in the ox-cart, enquires and learns the cause which bas 
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the words carry with them must harmonize with the connection 
in which they stand. An unsuitable idea oegeead ina 
wrong place will jar like a discord. It is obvi possible 
that equivalents can be found in two different languages which 
combine such complex qualities, and the translator is condemned 
to choose between lameness and inaccumey. With German, an 
Englishman can sometimes succeed tolerably, from the affinity 
between German and English. With Spanish his diffical 
will be the greatest, because the peculiar cadence of Spee 
yerse bas nothing in English oo: nding to it. The feeling 
is inseparably combined with the fall and flow of the lines, and 
unless the translator can find some means or other of preserving 
the rhythm, the most careful rendering of the words will not 
save him from fnilure, 

To expect complete success is to an ex an impossibility. 
It is ‘Mr Ormaby's highest merit, that in this bea: of his 
work he bas done better than any of his predecessors, with 
the exception of Mr, Duffield or Mr. Gibson, The Spanish 
writers, and indeed our own at the same period, received or 
expected commendatory sonnets from their distinguished friends 
which were to appear at the Jaunching of their works, Cer- 
vantes, for reasons which he amusingly explains in the Preface 
to ‘Don Quixote,’ composed his own, and assigned them to 
the various knights, enchanters, or enchantressea whose Rept 
his hero was to rival. They are parodies, and elaborate fink 
is therefore not required. Incongruities and absurdities are not 
only tolerable in such lines, but assist the effect. Amadis of 
Gaul was one of the contributors Mr. Ormsby translates >— 

*« Amadis of Gaul to Don Quixote de la Mancha. 
‘Thou that didet imitate that Life of mine, 

When I in lonely sadness on the groat 

Rock Peiia Pobra sate diaconvolate, 

Tn self-imposed penance ther to pine; 

‘Thou, whogo solo bovoraga was the bitter bring 

Of thino own tears, and who withouten plato 

Of ailver, coppor, tin, in lonely stato 

Of the baro earth, and on Barth's fruits didt dine. 

Liv thon of thina eternal glory suro, 

So long ax on the round of the fourth ephero 

Whe bright Apollo shall his courscrs stece, 

Tu thy renown thou shalt remain secure, 

‘Thy country’s name in story shall endure, 

And thy sage author stand without a poor,’ 


This is of course absurd, and was meant to be absurd. But it 
is not more ridiculous than the average sonnets which will be 
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Tt was: fy will to leave ou earth below 


by i 
P in thy shape, decoi 
dsctsatea taco 


mo 
hold its reign,” 7” 

Each line as it came from Cervantes is finished with exquisite 
care, falling at its close into a dissyllabie rhyme, which corre 
sponds to the feeling. Mr. Ormsby has been unable to reproduce 
this peculiar foatur. Lord Tennyson himself could not have 
vias ee it without deviating unpermissibly from the text. 

r. Ormsby has done his best in saving at least something of 
the most beautiful of the scrious passages which ‘Don Quixote’ 
contains. 

But his work bas other excellences, besides its merits as a 
trunslation, He has given us a ‘Life of Cervantes,’ which, 
though brief, is again the fullest which bas yet appeared. He 
has given us also an elaborate Essay upon ‘Don Quixote,’ 
going through the various opinions which have been formed 
about it, and concluding with his own. The Essay is in o 
right direction, as a protest against much extravagant nonsense. 
But the view on which it insists is emphasized with an 
ration of its own, and on a few points we shall be obliged to 
differ from him very considerably. 

The common saying, that the world knows litue of its greatest 
men, relates generally to men who have not cared to strive or 
ery, and have preferred to live in obscurity in the quiet discharge 
of common duties. But it is also trae of some of those whose 
names are on the lips of all of us, and whose works are among 
the choicest treasures which the human race possesses, Of 
Shakespeare we know only a few disconnected facts, “The rest 
is conjecture. Raphael's life is almost a blank, and Homer is 
supposed by some to have had no life stall, Men capable of 
really high achievements have left their works to speak for 
them, and have not been anxious ‘to hang their heart upon their 
sleeve for daws to peck at.’ It has been only a rare exception 
when a man of genius, like Rousseau or Goethe, has chosen to 
write an Autobiography, or has left materials behind him for a 
genuine portrait, The importance of the truly great has been 
slighter in their own eyes than it has appeared to others, 
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used by fortane; that he was to the end poor and neglected, and 
was another instance of the world’s indifference to its best men 
watil they are dead, and nothing can be done for them. Much 
of this remains true—but only true, we are glad to find, with 
considerable qualifications. Spanish students have searched 
industriously through State Records and local Registers. Many 

arate particulars have been discovered, which, like lost letters 
of an inscription, give when found a fresh meaning to the com- 
ploted text. Mr, Ormsby bas at least been able to fill in a 
complete ontline of Cervantes’ history, to set his figure in some 
kind of focus, and enable us to see for the first time what the man 
was really like to whom we owe one of the best books that have 
ever been written. 

Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra was « younger son of an 
ancient and honourable family, clearly entitled to the *devengar 
de quinientos sueldos,’ whatever that might mean. His ancestors 
won fame and land in the wars with the Moors. To one of 
them, Gonzalo, belonged, in spite of Mr. Ford’s assertion to the 
contrary, the castle of Cervantes at Toledo, ‘The line divided 
after the thirteenth century, A younger branch was settled in 
Andalusia, and of this branch various members held high office 
in Church and State. Juan de Cervantes was Cardinal and 
Archbishop of Seville in 1453, Diego de Cervantes, the great~ 
grandfather of Miguel, was Commander of the Order of Santing. 
Of his father nothing is known save that be was a gentleman of 
moderate means, and that he resided at Aleald de Henares, 
twenty miles from Madrid on the road to Sar: probably 
that he might have the advantage of the University for the 
education of his sons. Here Miguel was born on Michaelmas 
Day, 1547, two years after the battle of Muhlberg, where 
Charles V. appeared for a few months to have made a final 
end of the edorrantobs A child born in that year, and 
amidst the enthusiasm belonging to it, might have been 
expected to be dedicated to the Church's service; but there is 
no sign that any such career was ever thought of for the fair~ 
haired, bright-eyed little Ind who thon was ushered into the 
world. He grew up at Alcalé, learning, it is to be supposed, 
what was learnt by other lads of his age, haunting theatres, and 
greedily devouring miscellancous literature, not neglecting, we 
may be sure, that peenliar form af it then eo univerally 
popular, which Sta. Teresa describes as the mental food on 
which she too was nourished in ber father's house. Mr. Ormsby 
constructs an imaginary picture of him in his carly years :— 

“Thero might, no doubt, havo been often acon in the stroots of 
Alealé a bright eager, taimy-haired boy peering into a boolaop 

whore 
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owing to the letters found upon him, being set at a figure beyond 
the means of his family; and the adventares which he went 
through would be dismissed as a romance, were not the least 
credible parts of them authenticated be: ond useta We can 

ie feel satisfied that we know the whole of 





was a renegade. Arnault Mauri, the of Cor 
vantes, Wits a le. These Terce wuurture Conat ealEeaee 
God nor man. They were the yultures of the ocean, The city 
was crowded with sia paren There were 25,000 of 
them when Cervantes was tothe number. The fh 
and Italian Governments were powerless. The ‘ives’ only 
hope of liberty was in being ransomed by their friends, and an 
organized body of Redermptorist Fathers was constantly oecu~ 

in negociations for their release. Cervantes | to 


Ce of Cervantes, the was a renegade. The Alcalde of 
Algiors 


Erte ofithe veseele which occasionally siolé ii 2 Sige 
Sicily or Corsica ; snd among the many renegades, there were 


five years his life was one incessant plot. He might have 

away himself, but his hope was always to carry some of 

fellow-prisoners along with him, His p tions were thus 
longed and com) and he was betrayed again and 


flogged 
anh renegades who had assisted them were led or 
“a ih Fath: ised him 
emptorist i 
suspected pa ers, finer fae 
wen tareatacel wiih S000 otis If by pease’ EaRRAE 
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turer. He wae with the army in ain Hee 
till the completion of the conquest, He went under the 
Marques de Santa Croz to the Azores in 1582. Had he eon- 
tinued in the service six years longer, he, like Lope de Vega, would 
have sailed in the Great Armada, and have completed his mis 
fortunes. But the expedition to the Azores was his lest casi page 
He left the army in 1583, In 1584 he married a lady of good 
birth and some fortune, of the house of Salazar, and he devoted 
‘himself to writing plays for the theatre at Madrid. They were but 
moderately successful at thetime. They have little of permaneat 
worth nbout them, and neither they nor his would have 
preserved his name, or perhaps have enabled him to live, At 
this time, it may be in tardy recognition of his merits, the 
Government gave him an jintment as one of the four 
Parveyors-General for the flect of the Indies, which Mr, 
Ormsby, we think, is mistaken in identifying with the English 
Ammoda. In 1590 he applied ineffectually for a sitastion in 
the Spanish-American Settlements. In 1594 he was made a 
collector of revenue in Granada, an office of some consideration, 
His bad luck followed him. He held his post for three years. 


betrayed. {ato what was regarded o9 ¢ delinqueoey, He tad 


convenience’ sake, it is said that he trusted to a mi it to 
convey it for him. ‘The merchant absconded. The assets 
were Ynsuffctent, and Cervantes was called on to make 
the Ioss to the Government. The money was eventually paid, 
but he was unable to pay it immediately. He was arrested, 
and imprisoned at Seville, and, when released, was not reinstated, 
He was probably not entirely without fault. Collectors of 
revenue must have had regulated channels through which their 
remittances were forwarded. It cannot have been usual for 
them to make their payments through casual merchants. He 
may have been good-natured, or he may have been carcless, 
His worst enemy could not suspect him of having consciously 
misused his trust; but it would be unfair, without further 
knowledge, to blame the authorities for unnecessary severity. 
He was not left without employment of some kind, for 
followed the Court to Valladolid in 1603. He returned with 
itto Madrid again in 1606, and was therefore certainly in some 
way cennesiel with it, He was poor, but there is no sigan 
that he was ever in distress. The circumstances of a man's 
life reveal themselves unconsciously in his writings, and no- 
where is abera acy plccaes i What Garvostes wrote of a gentlo- 
man 
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“To Listen,’ he says,‘ to most of his biographers one would 
Mt Spain wa Tag, aot ony age the many 

his memory, or at least that it waa insonaiblo to hia 
hisa to live in misery and to die in want — 
and wn} 
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country’s cause ; but ‘thors ware Hundreds of 0 s 
‘Ho had written 'n mediocre specimen of an insipid elast of romance, 


ee 
f 





The claims of Cervantes to consideration are pethaps a little 

by Mr. Ormeby. His service in the army had 
entitled him to promotion, and his conduct in Algiers been 
exceptionally admirable. But men who take to literature do 


jiplomats, and it is not found that the public service suffers in. 
consequence. [t was so with us too in Chaucer's time, But 
Mr, Ormsby is right in insisting, that the fine fruits of the 
genius of Cervantes did not ripen till he was past the age for 
any high appointment, and it 1s equally clear that he was not 
allowed to sink into penury. The house in which be 
the later Of his life was in a street turning out of the Calle 
de Aleald, near a convent in which he was baried. He was 
a near neighbour of the great Lope, if that was any pleasure to 
him. He died on ‘the 23rd of Aprils 1618, on the same day, 
nominally, on which Shakespenre died. But Spain had adopted 
the New Style, and England had not, and there was really an 
interval of ten days, There is Spare of him near the end. 
A French embassy came to Madrid in 1615, The Archbishop 
of Toledo and his suite were paying the embassy a visit, 
when 
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matter, for he has but six, throo in_bad condition, and all ill-placed, 
for they do not mect. He is neither tall nor short, but of middle 
stature; fresh coloured, inclining to pale; slightly rounded in the 
shoulders, and not vary light upon his fect.’ 


So much for Cervantes himself, We must now tarn to the work 
itself which made his fame, which took possession of the world 
at a single step, which has never lost it, and never will lose it, 
All effects have their causes. What can have been the reason 
why this one book out of all Spanish literature—a literature 
otherwise so signally neglected—should have been welcomed 
everywhere with such enthusiasm; why it should have been 
translated again and again into every European language, and 
copies so multiplied, that there is scarce a library in the world 
where the book is not to be found; why Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza shonld have become household words among 
mankind, and of all imaginary characters be regarded with so 
universal an affection? It cannot be the popularity of the author, 
for Cervantes’ other writings interest only the Limited number 


of Spanish students. It cannot be the picture which it gives as 
of Speci life, for few of us care to know anything about 
Spanish life ; and two centuries ago, when ‘Don Quixote’ was 
a8 famous as it is now, we cared even less, Nor can it be the 
success with which it ridicules books of chivalry. We have 
Jong since ceased to interest ourselves with books of chivalry. 
The Sarr them was never a passion with the rest of 


Burope, still less a disease, ag it was in Spain; and to enjoy 
ridicule we must at least have some acquaintance with the 
thing that is laughed at, Buffoonery may amuse for a moment, 
but each age and ench country have their own jesters, and we 
prefer for home consumption what we produce ourselves. What 
ever permanently entertains must haye a root somewhere in the 
deep regions of the universal human heart. Countless theories 
have been started. ‘Don Quixote’ has been called an all 
of the real and the ideal—the Knight the ideal, the Squire the 
real, But allegories, to be successful, must be clear and sh 
like the ‘Pilgrim's Progress,’ with the key to cach lock and 
ward in the reader's experience. Even the genius of S 
does not enable usto read the ‘ Fairy Queen" without diftealty. 
‘Very few, very faint, and very weary, as Macaulay says, ‘are 
those who are in at the death of the Bistant Beast.” The treal 
and the ideal’ is high philosophy, and the mass of mankind 
never bave been, and never will be, eit excited over aria 
speculations, Very early, even at its first appearance, there 
Was a suspicion that the ‘book was a political satire, and this 
notion 








against : 
act ere id childish nd im- 
encouraged it, were stupi ildish too; and many 
portant measures which we see, or think we see, to have been 
wrong by the light of the event, may have had reasons for 
them in the temper of the time, which do not deserve | 
names which historians bestow on them. ‘I'he expulsion of the 
Jews from England was cruel and may haye been mis 
but, if not expelled by the King, they would probably bave been 
massacred by the people. ¢ driving away on industrious 
and intelligent race from the south shore of the Peninsula 
have been one of the causes of the decadence of the 3 
At the time, it may easily have been looked: upon 

as 4 prudent precaution. in was exhausted by its long and 
fruitless efforts to crush the Reformation, Every day, s 
subjects were being scized on the high sens by the 
corsairs, or carried off by piratical descents upon the coast, and: 
the Gorernment was too weak to root these hordes out of their 
nests. Within a few hours’ sail of the Spanish shores there 
was a Moorish Empire, independent and defiant. A Moslem 

jnest cven of ED itself was still dreamt of at Constanti- 
nople, and the Turks had been seen and were to be seen again 
at the gates of Vienna, If the Castilians felt anxiety at the 
presence of a Moorish Jation in the parts of the country 
more easily accessible from Africa, they need not have been 
fanatics or fools. The Mahometans were an anachronism in 
Spain, os the Turks are now in Europe. To expel them was 
probably a mistake. But we cannot judge fairly of liis~ 
torical events till we have looked at them from the point of view 
of their advocates, and as soon as we do try to do this, the dis~ 
Position to uge strong language disappears. 

It is cnough, however, that Cervantes thought as he did on 
this point to show, with Mr. Ormsby, that he was no of 
modern ideas born before his time, and that neither in nor 
in any other of the theories which we have mentioned, can 
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Fee cae tae py and thus raises to 
the highest degree the sense of incongruity which is the essence 
of the ridiculous. We forgive the follies on the score of the 
madness, while we love and admire the man for the innocence 
and purity of his nature, ‘The illusion is like that in ‘Reincke 
Fuchs,” where we condone the crimes because Reynard, as an 
animal, is without moral responsibility, and are left free tu 
applaud vs cleverness a Sayers See 

to the pu of Don Quixote, Cervantes professed to 
have none, i which was on the saeice te sakeale 
(lown the taste for romance reading. It was a universal poison 
against which serious and thoughtful men had long remon- 
strated, Distinguished clergy had written grave books ‘to 
drive out of Spain that dust cloud of books of chivalries that 
were blinding the eyes of all classes of the people.’ Theres 
failed, for they had used the wrong weapons. They had pro- 
tested ; Cervantes used ridicule, and, like one of the knights 
that he was laughing at, destroyed the giant at a 
blow. Mr. Ormsby is completely satisfied with this explana- 
tion. He does not ask how we still come to be entertained, 
when the object and all to do with it is forgotten, and is 
impatient with any one who suggests a more profound meaning. 
He is particularly angry with the famous lines of Byron. He 
says — 


republican in its nature, it could not live under the rule that Fe 
sabstituted for the froe institutions of medimval Spain. What ho did 
mile away was not chivalry, but o degrading mockery of it. Tt 
would be just as reasonable to say that England's chivalry was ex 


Mr, Ormsby complains that Cervantes confuses his sentences, 
He himself uses the word ‘chivalry’ in this passage in so many 
senses, and shifts so fast from one to the other, that there is no 
footing in it anywhere. The chivalry of which Byron was 
speaking wae no mere passing condition in which knights 
broke lances for their Iady’s love, or barons gathered their 
vassals to fight for their hereditary fueros; it was the spirit 
which had animated those kaights, which animated and will 
animate all noble-minded men who will devote their lives to 

any 
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from “his books, And therefore, us Hallam with porfect ji 
gwhing strin 
his 

succour th 


2h 
de Passomonte, why do we pity him? We ought rather to 
rejoice to see common-sense assert its rights. Men may go 
mad from self-conceit and folly, just as they may die and 
worms may eat them. Treatises may be written on their 
illusions which scientific students may find benefit in 


The patients in such cases may be objects of curiosity, and 
even of compassion in a general sense. But, by the common 
consent of mankind, Don Quixote is a person whom in the 
maddest of his craze everybody loves, and on this shows 
what reason can be given for it? Mr. Ormsby’s ey 


tone of pathetic amusement which he finds in the original, 
He has no business, on his own showing, to love the an- 
fortunate manine, yet he docs love him as much as Cerv 
did himself, Is it trae that Dou Quixote is made virtuous 
his madness? Docs madness ever make mon virtuous? It may 
make them cunning. Itmay make them treacherous, it may make 
them savage, but not virtuous. It cannot give courage, self 
denial, modesty, purity, generosity, or the clear and delicate 
judgment which’ is never absent in Don Quixote when he is. 
away from the subject of his special illusion. It was the business 
of a knighterrant to be intrepid, therefore, Mr. Ormsby says, 
he felt bound to cast fear aside, But do men, as a fact, 
brave because they feel that they ought to be brave? If to do 
were as easy as to know what to do, then were all sinners 
virtuous—and madness cannot give a strength to moral eee 
which is refused to sanity. Surely the very essence of the 
interest which everybody feels in Don Quixote is in the recog- 
nition in him of ‘noble mind o’orthrown ;’ and overthrown 
not- 
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their lives to illusions, political or spiritual, and create anarchy 
and ruin in aiming at what they believe to be reformation. 
Yet, on the other side, what would become of the world, and 
what should we be ourselves, if we were all on our 
against enthusiasm. Human history would be without its 
brightest ormaments, human knowledge without its 
achievements, ond human creatures without any character 
istics which would make them more than a superior class of 
animals, Every prions thing which we possess has been the 
work of the idealists who have succeeded, They have formed 
our creeds, They have built up our science. They have created 
our art, They dase exit humanity by noble exam: 


Where they have failed even ridiculously, we admire 
personally. Where they have done harm in meaning to do 
geod, we recognize the purity of their motives, and cannot be 
angry with them, Some one in Carlyle's hearing was dilati 
once on the mischief which deligf had done in the iy 
* Yes,’ he answered, ‘belief has done much evil, but it bas 
sons all the good,’ It is this disposition, this too eager rushing 
con- 


redress of grievances, careless of self and careless of 

sequences, with no adequate understanding of our own resources 
or of the conditions which we undertake to deal with, this, and 
‘the treatment which it necessarily and even fitly meets with in 
the society which it would set in order, that Cervantes delineates 
in ‘Don Quixote.” He touches the deepest fibres of the 
rience of every generous mind, and teaches us to love what is 
noble oven in its wildest aberrations. 

So much for the Knight. Now for the Squire. Of Sancho, 
too, Mr. Ormsby has many excellent things to say, and with 
perhaps « keener appreciation. But here, two, he seems to fall 
short of a full perception of Sancho’s character. He considers 
him to have been an afterthought of Cervantes, and to haye 

own upon him when he began his story; yet to have 

ya kind of necessity, since a Don’ Quixote without his 
companion is hardly to be conceived. 

"It is the incongrnity,’ he saya truly, ‘of Sancho, in all his ways, 
words, Prgms th ef ‘ha ideas and hiss of reese quite aa 
much as the wonderful vitality and truth to nature of tho churneter, 
that mukos him the most humorous creature in the whole ange of 
fiction... Sancho is an unconscious Mephistopheles, always aun 
wittingly making mockery of hia master's aspirations, always 
exposing the fallacy of his ideas by some unintentional ad abewrdom, 
always bringing him back to the world of fact and commonplecs by 
fore af stolidity. 


For Sancho himself, Mr, Ormsby says that, ‘on cea 
Is 
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those who were put about him to note down hi: 
the clearness it jus it hie deol! 


honesty ili peasant superior to 

of them. Surely Sancho must haye the benefit of the actions 

and the sayings which are attributed to him. How is he 

to have been employed while the Duke's servants were is 

their cruel scheme to get rid of him ? 

‘Sancho up cortain 
fancied the island. 


HI 


z 
3 


iL 
i 


on those who sang 


8 


We beseech Mr. Ormsby to review his cens 
though not SALE arn poor Sancho, and allow that he had 
merits, And we will mention one other small matter. | 
He finds fault with Cervantes for a remark, which may be 
led rather as one of the subtlest touches of 08 in the 
wi book. Don Quixote comes bome vanquished, recovers 
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Ann, Ul,—Histoire des Princes de Condé pendant lex XVI ot 
XVIP Siécles. Par M. le Duc d’Aumale. Tomes ILL, IV. 
Paris, 1886, 


ERTREN years and a half have elapsed since the first 
instalment of the work named above was reviewed in 
these pages* Even that long period, however, does not 
measure the entire interval which separates the new volumes of 
the History from the passing of the former portion out of its 
illustrious Author's hands; inasmuch as the first two volames 
were in type as carly as 1863, and would have been issued in 
that year, had not the government of Napoleon IIL, for some 
inscrutable reason, if the word can be used of so irrational a 
roceeding, for six years arbitrarily forbidden their publication, 
Why the Pee, of the lovers of genuine history to sce the con- 
tinvation of a work of so much interest and promise should 
have remained so long ungratified may, in the absence of 
authoritative explanation, be only too probably conj . 
The position of the Princes of the House of Orleans Ban been 
‘no easy one, during the revolutions and storms of war that have 
over the country, which, in spite of ite ingratitude, they 
have nobly loved to acrve, Public duties and family anxieties 
and sorrows must inevitably have engrossed a Inrge share of 
the Duc d’Aumale's thoughts during the Inst quarter of a cen- 
tury, and placed serious obstacles in the way of that patient 
research and conscientious completeness by which every of 
his work is characterized, For his Royal Highness Savane 
been content with sketching his story in broad outline, or 
treating the reader to a mere serics of striking episodes in the 
livos of his heroes: every detail has been carolully filled ing 
every fact, however trifling, scrupulously verified ; every actor in 
the varied scenes identified as far as possible, and brought 
into clear light, Indeed, the work is a perfect repository of 
biographical information; and we can imagine many an 
historical family of France learning for the first time, in its 
pages, the particulars of the part played by one and another 
of their ancestors, in the political struggles and civil wars of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Before endeavouring to give some account of what the new 
yolumes of the ‘History’ contain, we must premise, that the 
portion reviewed by us sixteen years ago carried down the 
story of the House of Condé to the tragic event which suddenly 
snatched from France her first Bourbon monarch, the heroic 


Henry 





* Sco‘ Quartorly Review,’ July, 186. 
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defects or vices of his reputed ancestors He had 


but thowilling to be eaptarod by him, were 


shenpln tft of lela oun wy wing Sag 
nosersimaion’ and when She vemrtaie thus fell il i 


certainly. not for loye’s, committed her to. me au 
Austrian Archdukes at the Flemish capital, while. be 
pags noe remote seat Sea int bratty pero ae 
e terril catastrophe iL in te to r 
mass Dimes soe ee ee 
King, and there the former 1 


le; rvictgriemeheb imonitor, beauty, 
etre Jaboca sacl bizeelloboed the, bersiex of pal aa 
be an un uorable dislike, my 
The instalment of the History no our bands | 
it up at this. sth niddle of 1010, ao cxvriea Ts down te 
the summer of 1645, ending with the battle of Ni won 
by the great Condé over the Imperialists.. It thas ni spans 
the remainder of the life of the third Princo of ed 







eyanes. ‘The prosaic medley of intel; 
ions, characteristic of so much 


to Teal wearil) the story of his father's which 
ois the Duc Aunts clear met graphic style = hardly 
render attractive to the ordinary reader. 

‘The trath must be confessed, that the third Prince of Condé, 
after all that the historian can do for him, remains a very unin- 
teresting character, His heart was profoundly selfish, ele 

‘a 
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the watch for opportunities of palkaeseioa ment, and whatever 
happened to himself, his relatives, or his enemies, the 
consideration with him was how to turn the occasion into a 


means of increasing his lucrative offices and his Teen 
For instance, when in the autumn of 1627 it pl Richelieu 
todraw him from the disgrace and inactivity in which he had 
languished since the advent of that haughty Minister to Powe 
and to offer him the command of the army of she Bout the 
rojected cam) against the Hugaenots,—who, be it remom- 
ene is ‘him in arms but a few years before, and 
for whose liberties the former Princes of his house had valiantly 
fought and bled,—this degenerate successor allowed himself to 
be bribed to the savage work of devastation and sangha 
the promise of a large share in the estates of the noble Pro- 
testant leader, the Due de Rohan, Of the same mercenary 
disposition another illustration, and certainly a ludicrous one, 
was furnished tea years later, when through his incapacity to 
command he was shamefully defeated at Fon jin, and — 
aeiven headlong out of in. Stri of the last rag of 
military reputation which ad to lose, he sought an ignoble 
consolation in begging for abbeys te endow his younger som, 
and demanding compensation from the public fands for the 
geptare of his private beseege and plate which bad fallen into 
the enemy's hands. Even the tragic fate of his wife's brother, 
the sriveligea Manteiorency, who was ieee 8 1632 he 
complicity with the fatuous insurrection of the King’s petal 
Gupte pane duc d'Orléans, was turned by the osbea gs 
Condé to good account for himself; for by means of ingenious 
financing, in which he took a strange delight, be contrived to 
buy up the interests of his two sisters-in-law in the succession, 
and become possessed of a large share of the domains of the 
great ducal house on which the fatal stroke had fnllen, In fact, 


















a - As ie public emote and 
atronage, considered them fair te Imost. every 
Ee in high office found him o cavnlldata for something. 
When ‘the younger of his two sons, afterwards known as the 
Prince de Conti, was born, his eyes turned greedily to the 
xevenues of the Church for a provision; and while the child 
was still in the cradle not only were fat abbeys unblushingly 
solicited for him, but even the endowments of the highest 
ecclesiastical offices. We had in this country, some few 

tions back, a scandal of a ‘boy-bishop,’ who figured in the 
coarse caricatures of the period; but that lucky Poteet ine 
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Cet his perlaeaeae months had 
7 of ‘eae Td essured to: him» and a 


jis impradence and gave 

clique a plausible excuse re taking their revenge for the treaty 

which had bumiliated them ; as it sometimes occars, in 

times of 1 Seema & a ealalsys mistake hurri 

wrnia 2 et wo ate ‘in 
ae 





a 
ies to the boy-King on ue (precocious: oe ee 
instructed to sound the tie France with regard toa 2 
of the Prince of Walcs with one of the daughters of 
but owing to the secrecy in which this project was ] 
ait cents enleria pe e was full of alarms 


hirth 5a fase eaten ns the trath was. also cues 
the intimacy of the English diplomatist with Condé and the 
recognized chiefs of his faction, at whose festive boards he was 
Ste to be found, It was at Condé's own table, in the 
‘a large convivial party, including Lord Hay, that the 
ieee occurred which produced the explosion, Towards the 
end of the noisy carouse, one of the Prince's boon companions 
Bropahians ina all issued pay-schedule bearing the sigaatare of 
Harbin, the ppaollas-Aeneral, who was well known for bis 
hostility to coacle and devotion to the Queen-Mother; and the 
a somata emis sha cors pes ys parodied She hee a 
veal it, and when he ne ‘wo. the signature 
*Borrabas’* instend of Barbin, ‘Now “Barrabas” was “ 
robber,’ exclaimed. ees amidst shouts, of Jaugitesas and cries 
of * Barnabas ! Barrabas!’ Harmless 
havo thought; but next day a report flew from at to 
that on np tsesers evening the Englis Envoy had drank to 
the health of Condé as the future King of France, and that the 








© In Freneh the form is 'Barmbey,’ ot “Tambbas? Ad 
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this way? Monsiour the Keoper of the Seals, was ever such an 


remained 

with downeast eyes, Already Condé wus surrounded by tho sons 
and friends of Théminoa; and silently he gave up his sword, They 
Besiog Hem acd ith pila bo tought Lats Tae hour a 

i or ith pi 0 it hit 
come. “ Alas!" he oried, “I am a dead man! bring men priest; 
me nt least time to think of my cemscience." With 
reassured him; he gat down, an puceioeiis Sortie eee was 
tho noon of Thursday, Sopt. 11; the prociso day and on which, 
twenty-cight years » he liad come into the world. 


Parliament, the bourgeoisie, the Huguenots, all of whom had 
been considered as his adherents, silently acquiesced ; even the 
* Princes,” the Dukes of Bouillon, Mayenne, and Venddme, who 
had been his allies in the insurrection, and whom acci! 
alone saved from being arrested at the same time, hastened to 
make their own peace with the Government, and left him to his 
fate. So much at ease did the Court find itself, that within 
a few weeks it gaily used the event to give piquancy to a 
burlesque entertainment. A ballet was performed te the 
courtiers, in which Damon and Sylvia, personating Condé and 
Marie de Médicis, danced to the rhythm of alternate pastoral 
beh aaat the shepherd siedete ot of the cruelty of bis mistress 
in depriving him of his liberty, and the shepherdess: saueil; 
Saar she had only anticipated « similar action on 
part.” But before the three years had elapsed, much had hap- 
pened. Concini had been astassinated, with the King’s con- 
nivance, and the weird Léonora Galigal, to whom his ro; 
amistress had married him, had been executed with legal 
malities; the Queen-Mother, and the clique which had ruled in 
her name, had been driven from the Court; and a low-born 
favourite, Luynes, who bad been the young King’s faleoner, bad 
risen to be chief Minister of State, With these shiftings of the 
scene of political intrigue we have nothing here to do, 

noting their effect on the fortunes of Condé. They opened the 


* Seo! Documints Inédite aur Uhistoire de France (Richeliob),’ vol i. p, 218, 
note, 
door 








sequence of the 


Sectieee aching athe lie oe pie a 


seemed at the time to stand between the House of Conilé 


fon September 8, eae ce ten o'clock in the pret oe 


amansion at Paris, Madame the Princess was delivered 


ee child who was destined’ to be the of his tine 


France, the future kero of Rocroy, Nutdli 
eet ‘over whose coffin Bossuet deli 
of his faneral orations, , 


sioges, is but a dreary one, and his public like bis private 


ie 
was disfigured by not a few revolting featares of poss 
poe tk is not his military conduct,” our Author 


jaar on ithet ‘squalid’ is, may be inferred from ‘the 
whieh Rivheliew found it necessary 
pale your Royal Highness,” nid the Cardinal 











dross, pes |, put on elean boots and 






beg that will wear some respectable and and ele 
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years and a half, when he was entrusted by the Crown with the 
administration of his father's ie yen of Burpoad yy eee 
the elder Condé’s absence with the army operating under 
command against the Spaniards at the foot of the 
To avoid an embarrassing admixture of the details of the son's 
hoyhood with the narrative of the father's public career, the 
Due d'Aumale has wisely continued the latter without inter- 
ruption down to this h, and then in a new chapter has 
gone back to the son's birth, and brought together the various 
particulars which have been preserved of bis education and 
dawning genius. There is a good deal thnt is curious in the 
story. Onemarked feature of Condé's method of bringing up his 
heir was the immediate and persistent separation of the child 
from its mother. As soon as she recovered from her accouche- 
ment, she brought the infant down to her busband in Berry, 
who took it from her and gaye it over to the charge of some 
* intelligent, devout, docile women of humble rank,’ whom he 
settled in bis fortified castle of Montrond, built on « rock 
dominating the junction of the rivers Marmande and Cher, in 
the southern port of the Berry country. After this the Princess 
appears very seldom, if ever, to have seen her son, till she was 
invited to be present at his baptism, which was celebrated with 
great pomp in the noble Cathedral of Bourges, when he was 
four and a half years old, and was able to answer for himself, 
and to recite the Creed in Latin as well as French. From that 
time till he entered his sixteenth year, and was transferred to 
Paris for a course of may study at the “Royal ‘Arlee 
Young Nobles; she was allowed’ nothing beyond 
glimpses of him, atrictly limited to his melas or play-time. 
‘Should my wife come,’ wrote Condé to the boy's tutor, ‘let 
her know what bours I have fixed for bis studies, and that her 
visits must be made at another time. In the cruel barrier thus 
raised between the mother and her child, it would be a mistake, 
we think, to sce nothing but a proof of Condé’s aversion for his 
wife, and his determination to pay off old scores. ‘There can be 
no doubt that he profoundly distrusted her influence, and feared 
that in the aot of in she was the centre the boy might 
uire a taste for idle gaicty and dissolute extravagance, 
Biwaad Conds tastes and aims, and those of his beautifal 
wife, the gulf was immonse. To train up his heir in rigid 
economy, Spartan simplicity, and unremitting attention to 
study, wae the task at which he was steadfastly labouring: that 
is work would be quickly undone there was ample reason to 
anticipate, if the boy were from time to time allowed the run of 
his mother’s gay salon, where the wits of the Court talked a | 
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About a year 








But he made them a precious season of instruction, ie 
the sense to take his position scriously, He wns | 
of conversing with learned civilians and men of cult 
as well as distinguished military officers, and was always on 
look out for opportunities of nly an experimental pain 


Burgandy was inspected and manwavred by him; every 
Lind y Eetched, and s4ilfally eriticized. 
the traced the routes for troops on the aa 
details of the Commissariat, Ho thus 


triumphs owed as much as to his dashing genius. Yer. 
time his father endeavoured to keep him as tightly as ever 


broke loose a little amidst the balls and fetes, he soon | 
the Hghtening of the curb, and was forcibly brought back to- 
parsimony and obedience. -_ 
Few at in domestic life are moro notorious, or more 
itive of mischief, than the reluctance of i 
to the advent of the time, when their c * 
enti to a yoice in the disposal of themselves. mies 
temperament led him to push paternal authority toan intole 
extreme. He regarded his children as mere counters in the 
political game, to be used at his pleasure without the slightest 
respect: 
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her busband’s contemptuous neglect and fla, e 

her conduct was aver irreproachable in an paps 
quarters, profligacy was the rule and virtue the exception ; 

her cou! us devotion to his interests was beyond praise, 
at th crteal period of bis arret by Mazarin atthe beginning 
of 1650. Like a veritable heroine of romance, this a 
little woman of twenty-two flew to arms, headed in person an 
insurrection in his favour, and conducted a civil war of which 
she was the life and soul. ‘Would you ever have believed,’ 
exclaimed her busband, as he was beguiling his i 

by rearing pinks in w litle garden within the walls of Vine 
cennes, ‘that my wife would have been raging war 

I watered my garden?’ How he repaid her devotion may be 
told in Lord Stanhope’s words :— 

* After all she hnd done and suffered for the interests of 
might perhaps have to receive from him some 
rogard, or ot loast of his reapoct. Bat it did not 80. 
occupied himself with warfare in the summer, with amours- 
winter quarters, and would not be interrupted in of 

1its. During the whole winter he never once deigned to 
ce pantie Lise hes be meak te tes Ieee oT 
tion—the presence of her son, w! io Bent 
Namur to pursue his stadies’— Life of Condé, ch. x. 

But worse was to come, After long seeking pretext for 
getting rid of his wife and appropriating her income, he found 
one in a quarrel which arose in her presence between two of 
her attendants, and hastened to procure the King’s authority to 
confine her for life in the ancient castle of Chiteauroux in the 
Berry country. Thither she was sent ander a royal teltre de 
cachet in Fel 1671, and there she languished during the 
rvomaining twenty-three years of her life. One might 
expected that tho death of her implacablo husband, which 
occurred eight years before her own, but, uccording "to 
Saint-Simon, was carefully concealed from her, would brit 
‘a term to her sufferings. But ‘the hatred which burned sgainst 
her in his heart as long ns he breathed continued to her 
from the grave, By a savage refinement of cruelty he left 
behind him a letter to the King, entreating that the Princess 
calls him found his cepldity too well grate hy th pons 

m, found cupidity too well tifies 
of her estates to Titer a word ram cnfortunate mother’s 


the doors of ber pri for the 
Ba i Soe ob pion nares steel ea 


sage of her corpee to its obscure burial in the bouring 
ea What On contrast to ae eee eta of oe 
adorn: the statel; ‘impasail o! 
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increasing evidence of impetuous bravery and mi 

But before the end of the season an attack otto 

him back; and then » curious began between 

his ‘terrible uncle,’ to whom the old Condé had 

paternal authority over him, saying, ‘He is your 

creature, make of him what you please.” To chief, ae 
avowed subject in dispute was, of course, D! "s attitade 
towards his young wife, who was by this time Tere ca 
womanhood, "That of his own freewill he would never live 
with her, and would seck his 


reason, ing Prince soon found that, in passing poe 
his ‘inhey's mace “fnto Richelieu’ 's, he had only 
tyranny for another and a heavier,—the whine of Solomon for for 
the scorpions of Reboboam. The Cardinal took absolute 
possession of him, withdrew him from his mother and ber 
circle of seductive beauties, chose for him the officers of his 
household, regulated his movements, exhausted every resource 
to drive him into the arms of his wife. D’Anguiea, on his side, 
led for his liberty; havghtily asserted the claims of kis 
yank as a Prince of the blood; made no secret of his 
for the enchanting and virtuous Marthe du Vigean, he 
ret m, mother’s brilliant Spa and, worst of all, was 
of aiming nt a marringe with Gaston's youn, 3 
it heiress oft the Mampestiny when the ipecciagy ipa 
aa helieu should make it safe to take measures for breaking 
the stad bonds which bound him to Clémence. Hence arose 
yery strained relations between the two, during the Inst year 
of the t Cardinal's life. On both sides there were fierce 
outbreaks of ion; the one sometimes storming and 
as ill Tee eae of the Church; the other 7 ae 
all self-possession, till, d by fury, he tal wildly st 
abandoning France, and living by his sword in foreign Innds. 
How the conflict ended may be ethereal from the following 
passage, in which our pete delicately sums it upz— 


*Richelien did not intond to crush on instrament tho raluo of 
which he knew, but he wished to have the Duc under bis hand, = 
humbled, docile evon to servility. On one point epocially 
meee  complote and sincere obedience. All those Artharete of the 

rdinal’s wrath agninst him had a gencral enuse, the nature of the 
relations between D'Anguien and his wife. Richoliew know what 

in their “alcove.” He divined their tacit i wih i 


monte which wore being prepared for a divoreo, 
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acutest form. Richelieu stormed, the old Condé was tenedl 
out of his wits, and D'Anguien found it necessary to his 
pride, travel back to the South, and humble himself the 
a Cardinal, who, to avenge the affront done to his dignity, 
spitefully retired to bis country seat at Orange, that the 
Prince might be compelled to take so much longer a to 
find him. By this humiliation, says our Author, D'Anguien 
was heartbroken; his blood boiled; be could not get wards 
and was meditating one knows not what wild scheme, when 
at once the scene changed. On December 4, Richelieu died. 
From all ranks a sigh of relief arose, as the hand, which had so 
long held France in an iron grasp, at last fell powerless, 
the stolid King, watching the funeral pass by in the rain, could 
make bis little joke and say, ‘ Monsieur the Cardinal has a wet 
day for his journey.’ 

@ removal of the great statesman, who had for so man} 
years played a dominant part in the polities of Europe, coul 
not but powerfully affect the destinies of France, both at home 
and abroad; and all the more, as Louis XL. wae well-known 
to be mortally eth and a few aes at a te Besser = 
the inauguration of a long Regency. To the i an 
Tniperiatats the time a) d to have come for striking a Inst 
blow at the heart of France, that with hands fall of fresh con- 
quests they might urge the larger claims {oy Se ai- 
sitions of territory, on the uff possidetis principle, in the contag 
negocintions for peace. At home, Mazarin, into whose adroit 
= Sh hands the reins dro by Richelieu had fallen, 
needed all the support he could enlist, both to make good his 
own position, and to secure the Regency for the Queen, with 
whom be had cast in hie lot. None could help him more 
effectually than the Condés, the family nearest to the throne and 
now almost overshadowing it: the old Prince, with his varied 
experience and enormous wealth ; the young D’Anguien, with bis 
military genius, high spirit, and grand air; the two Princesses, 
mother and daughter, the latter now become Dachesse de Longae~ 
Fille, the queens of beauty and wit, full of ambition and with 
the Court at their feet, To the Condés, therefore, Mazarin 
turned, The Prince was made chief of the Council ; D'Anguien 
received the command of the army of Picardy; and by the time 
that the expected death of the King took place, and Louis XLV., 
a child of four years old, came to the throne in May 1643, 
Mazarin found himself so firmly seated that he could venture to 
set aside the late King’s will, and make the Queen sole and 
unfettered Regent, By her grace and open-handedness Anne 
of Austria ably seconded her enamoured Minister's efforts, om 
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qualification for appreciating strategic movements, battles, and 

3 and the feels that he is in the hands of a master 
of the military art, whose keen eye and solid judgment may be 
safely trusted. It is impossible, however, for us in this review 
fe flow him through the details of the marches and counter- 
marches, the murderous combats, and the hg isomer snatched out 
of the jaws of disaster, through which the jalist armies 
were aire back from the frontiers of France; all that we can 
attempt is to pick out and put together some of the more 
personal elements of the narrative, in order to illustrate and 
measure the genius and character of the young hero. 

Ta the forefront stands the fact of D’Anguien’s extreme youth. 
When he took up bis command at Amiens, apa li, 1643, and 
set himself to collect and organize the staff and army with 
which, a month later, he won at Rocroy the most brilliant and 
complete victory that for a century had fallen to the French 
arms, he was just twenty-one and a half years old, and bad 
never held cyen a subordinate command, What wonder that 
on the ground of such sudden and astonishing suocess he was 
acclaimed as a heayen-born general, endowed by nature with 
the knowledge and judgment which veteran commanders have 
only acquired by long experience in tented fields; and that the 
general sentiment should have been that which found its 
mouthpiece in Cardinal de Retz, when he said, * Monsieur le 
Prince was born a captain, which never happened but to him, 
‘Coser, and Spinola!" 

Yet this solution of the pubes is manifestly insufficient, 
No doubt there is such a thing as a natural genius for war, am 
aptitude or faculty which is a native endowment, and a part of 
the original furniture of the mind. But however eminent this 
innate quality may be, before it can bear the ripe fruit of prac~ 
tical success it certainly needs to be cultivated by experience. 
An improvised, ready-made general is, as our Author says, a 
chimera, which never existed except in the imagination, We 
grant that in the absence of the natural gift no amount of expe- 
rience, however varied, or of study, howeyer assiduous, will tara 
out such masters of war as an Alexander, a Napoleon, a Marl- 
borough, or a Wellington; but it may be idently said on. 
the other side, that mere genius, without the aid of knowledge, 
and deprived of the opportunities of acquiring practical 
rience, will never make at a stroke an accomplished commander. 
Young as D'Anguien was, five years of bis life had already 
been devoted to the study of different branches of military 
science; and although he had never yet s pitched battle, 
he had served in three campaigns, been present at several sieges, 

and 
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necessary to make @ great commander, At the foundation of 
it was unshrinking personal courage. anger seemed his 
natural clement. ¢ thickest of the fight had an attraction for 
bim which he could not resist: the front of the charge was the 
position he loved best. Repeatedly during these campaigns 
we find Mazarin taking him to task for his Quixotic rashness 
in exposing himself, and entreating him to remember that he 
had no business to hazard ay life like « common soldier. At 
Re + in heading the final attack on the Spani: alan, 
nite was severely wounded, and he pearl two 
musket-balls in his cuirass, besides « contusion im his leg. At 
Fribourg, in the first day's desperate struggle to carry the 
enemy's lines, he was the first to leap over the abattis of felled 
trees; on the third day almost all his staff fell round him, and he 
was nearly stunned by a ball which smashed the pummel of his 
snddic, At Nirdlingen the same exposure; two horses were 
killed under him, but, although braised and shaken, he mounted 
again and dashed forward. Thus all aglow himself with the 
ardour of battle and the contempt of death, he was able to 
manifest the next great quality of a commander—the power of 
inspiring his troops with unbounded confidence in him, and 
leading them wherever he would. Whon he first assamed his 
command, the tone of the French army had been lowered by 
repented reverses; ‘it lacked ardour and confidence; it had the 
sad and resigned air which the habit of being defeated produces.’ 
But under D'Anguien's hand all this was changed ; his ‘all 
héroique,’ to use Michelet’s expression, infected his linate 
officers, and from them passed to the ranks ; the army beeame 
a band of heroes, eager, self-reliant, determined to conquer, His 
tenacity, too, was remarkable, especially in one so young. 
Like a bulldog of thorough breeding, where he had once 
fastened his teeth he could never bring himself to let go. In 
each of his first three combats there was an adverse crisis, at 
which to m timid general the battle would have seemed to be 
irrecoverably lost, and the time arrived to draw off and secare 
an orderly retreat. But to D'Anguicn’s sou! retreat was hateful ; 
an invincible resolution rooted him to the ground, and at any 
cost of men he renewed the strife and pounded away at the foe, 
till be wore down resistance and remained master of the field, 
Above all, he had a quick eye for a mancuvre, as he showed 
first at Rocroy. In that earliest of his battles;—which, all in- 
experienced as be was, he was fighting on his own responsi- 
bility, iin the teeth of the advice of the veteran Maréchal de 
V'Hopital, who had boen given him for a mentor,—on brin 
back to the field the cavalry with which he had charged 
routed 
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fortanes of his country, defeated or paralyzed the best generals 
which the Spaniards and Imperialists ont to him, and 
averted the threatened invasion of France, rely these were 
laurels enough for the brows of youth; and to him who was 
afterwards hailed as the great Condé they justly é 

We cannot Jay down the pen without attesting how amply 
these volumes continue to vindicate the claim made by their 
Author in the original preface, that his work is em ly 
‘de bonne foi.’ Sincerity and impartiality are imprinted upon 
them throughout. Neither the ay won for his country by 
Louis de Bourbon, fourth of the line of Condé, nor the sense of 
personal kindred, nor the witchery of the jus loci whieh 
was around him as he wrote—for Chantilly was his hero's 
favourite home,—has been able, in any degree, to pervert the 
Due d’Aumale’s historical conscience, or tempt him into a si) 
concealment or distortion of the truth, ‘We are not writing 
the panegyric of Condé,’ he says, when relating honestly some 
discreditable facts; ‘we are depicting the man and his times 
sincerely, such as we see them; and if we feel a Jey mingled 
with pride in speaking of that greatness and gl ich 
part of the patrimony of France, we do not disguise the errors, 
the and the faults, nor do we seck to throw a yei 
over the distresses, the injustices, the oppressions, and the 
sufferings.’ This is language worthy of the Duc's unsullicd 
reputation for ananliness and honour; and bis volumes prove 
that he is entitled to uso it, 

Nobly too has his Royal Highness resisted the temptation 
to imitate the many writers of history, who covertly turn their 
theme into an engine of political warfare, and make their 
pages bristle with oblique innuendos and modern allusions, In 
all his volumes we have noticed but a single half-sentence 
where we seem to detect a reference to the governments of 
France since 1848, or to the treatment which his house has 
received at their hands. Even here the reflection is so natural 
and unobtrusive, that we may be mistaken in our reading 
between the lines of the passage; nevertheless we cannot but 
suspect that recent events had something to do with the Se 
of the following remark on the arrest of Condé in 1616 by 
Marie de Médicis: ‘It has always beén true that illustrious 
rank and eminent services are no sufficient protection against 
arbitrary measures, when those who wield the fortunes and 
power of the nation are not restrained by respect for the Jaws, 
or for the faith which they have sworn to keep.’ One other 
personal reference has attracted our attention and enlisted our 
warm syspathy ; but its interest is of a totally different kind, 

for 
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Aur, 1V.—Tiamvs: The Prehistoric Palace of the Kings of 
Tiryns, The Results of the latest Fzcavations. By Dr. Henry 
Schliemann, The Preface by Professor F. Adler, and i 
tions by Dr, Win, Dirpfeld. With 188 Woodcuts, 24 Plates 
in Chromolithography, 1 Map, and 4 Plans, London, 1885. 


E world has by this time become used to hearing that 

Dr. Henry Schliemann has made some new and extra- 
ordinary discovery in Greece or in Asin Minor; and almost 
every Christmas eg us a bulky and claborate record of some 
fresh victory achieved by him over the oblivion, which hides 
from us the life and doings of all the nations of Europe before » 
date which seems, at least to the geologist, comparatively recent. 
Weare not among those who suppose Sesion in any field of 


knowledge to be in the main the result of chance. A man may 
deserve success without achieving it; but he, whom success 

sistently follows, will scarcely ever, if ever, owe bis triumphs 
to fortune alono, In the case of Dr. Schliemann, it is easy to 
see why be has succeeded where so many have failed, Believing 


that the legends of early Greece had a solid historical founda- 
tion, be has persistently, and with indomitable patience, acted 
upon his belief. ‘He that believeth,’ it is said, shall not make 
haste,’ and Dr, Schliemann has not made haste, but beer} 
one piece of archwological exploration after another, has not lai 
it down until it was finished. In the sites which he has chosen 
he has regarded everything above the virgin soil or native rock 
as his province, and removed the accretion of ages, layer after 
layer, in many cases passing every spadeful through the sieve, 
until he bas either wrung from the ground every secret it con- 
tained, or else at least proved that it contained no secret. Pos 
sibly even work so persistent might have been rendered futile by 
persistent wrong-beadedness; bat when united with the present 
explorer’s wonderful sympathy with early Greek life and Htera~ 
ture, and his willingness to profit by the acquired knowledge of 
others, it has become an irresistible force. 

It cannot be said that the results produced by the excaya- 
tions at Mycene and Hissarlik and ‘Tiryns have in all cases 
confirmed the views with which Dr. Schliemann set out. He 
began to dig at Hissarlik in the fall persuasion that the ‘isd ” 
was history, bat the results of exeavation dispelled that view. 
“I wish,’ he writes in ‘Hlios’ (p. 517), ‘1 could have proved 
Homer to ave been an eye-witness of the Trojan War! Alas, 
T cannot do it! At his time swords were in universal use 
and iron was known, whereas they were totally unknown at 
Troy. Besides, the civilization he describes is later by centuries 

than 
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wha laugh at the philology of Plato or Varro, accept without 
hesitation the are! Ee Sf Ovid or Pausazian. 


and bi ited enorm by i a 

of cities ove eftetcancthen Gortheraats gaa der SRE 
but differing in the utensils, the pottery, and the weapons, found 
in each; while the Hellenic las received the gratifying 
assuranee, that the story of the ‘Trojan war was no mere fancy of 
the poets, but rested, in all: probability, on actual traditions— 
traditions which of course were worked up by the poets into 
new und artistic forms, and yet which contained a basis of 
historical fact. The researches at Ithaca, while one pore 
the pretended discovery of ancient palace-walls by to be 
little more than a delusion, yet demonstrated the former existence 
on Mount Aétos, the highest point of the island, of an ancient 
town with massive walls like those of Tiryns. Theexcavations 
at Mycenm, of which we gave some account in this Review in 
January 1878, not only dazzled Europe by the splendour of the 
works in gold and silver which they brought to light, but also 
afforded archeologists a sure and valuable starting-point for all 
researches into the history of Greek art and handiwork. And 
the complete investigation of the conical tomb of the Minyae 
at Orchomenus in Beootia showed us many new facts in the con- 
struction of these strange buildings, and especially t to. 
light a carved ceiling of purely Egyptian style, of whic! 
beauty is only equalled by its historical suggestivencss. 

‘The excavations carried on by Schliemann, with the help of 
the learned architect Dr, Dérpfeld, at shel ee the last two 
years bave an interest which is mainly architectural. The pot- 
tery, terra-cottas, and implements, found in the ancient a i 
are in the lower and earlice strats like those of Hissarlik, while 
at the upper strata they closely resemble the objects alrealy found 
in Mycens, objects which have been already discussed in these 
pages. We propose, therefore, to devote most of the present 
paper to an attempt to explain what additions to our know- 

ge of the city-walls, the palaces, and the graves of primitive 
Greece, have resulted from the excavations at Tiryns. Such 
explanation is the more necessary, because the able architects 

ler and Durpfeld, who have written the greater part e the 
volume 
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neither the of the Jand obtained b: nor 
Teebeld on the sea mehich baad the fortune of Nesrlin nigra 
it was destined to fade away with the growth af great cities, 
population, and trade, which began in so marked a manner in 
the ninth and eighth centu BG. in Greece; and its bloom 
was past when Sparta had scarcely eclipsed its neighbour 
Amycl, and Athens was disputing with Megara the possession 
of Salamis, 

The huge walls of Tiryns are pointed out to every traveller. 
Their massiveness of construction dazes the visitor, as it dazed 
Pausonias in the time of Hadrian, and drew from him the 
somewhat exaggerated statement, that the stones of which they 
are built are so huge that the smallest of them could not be 
maved by a yoke of mules. And from the visit of Pagsanias 
onwards, travellers have been content to gaze on the huge 
ramparts as a nine-days’ wonder, and to pass on. ‘The spade of 
Dr. Schliemann has changed all this, The walls are to the 
mere traveller as stupendous as ever, but to the archwologi 
they have become eloquent. Their plan and details are Jai 
bare, and they tell us many a fact as to the architecture and the 
manners of a race, who lived in Greece in godlike splendour in 
the luxurious Acharan days, before the Dorian invasion barst on 
Peloponnesus. They justify us in believing that, noble as are 
the Homeric poems, they are the echo of » state of society 
worthy ta give them birth; and they help to explain to us, why 
the Greeke of historical times regarded their ancestors as a race 
of heroes and demigods, 

The exploration of the site of Tiryns is as yet, indeed, very 
incomplete. The massive walls enclose, as is shown in Schlie- 
mann’s first plate, the ridge of a Jong and narrow hill, higher at 
one end than the other, The city was thus a lengthy oblong, 
and it may be divided by trisecting its length into three parts, 

rts which in the book are called the er, Middle, and 
ety Fortress. It is the highest part of the hill, the site of the 
Upper Fortress only, which has as yot been fully excavated. 
Much yet remains to be ascertained ; for there is no doubt that 
the remains of buildings will be found also on the lower rae 
of the ridge. Yet the excavations have already brought to 
light facts so important that the excavator has not chosen to 
keep them back; nor do we think it necessary to wait for the 
account of the whole site, before commenting on the data 
already before us. It seems almost certain that future excava~ 
tions, though they may add to our knowledge of the history of 
Tiryns, will net in ‘any way invalidate the conclusions, drawn 
from the excavations of the past two years with a wise caution 
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An. assertion of Pousanias, supported a of 
soutamel ty oa ining oe eee 
i regarded as worthy of credit in the absence 
of very decisive testimony on the other'side. What then is the 
rebutting evidence brought forward by Mahally and Schliemann? 
The former does certainly succeed in showing that the state- 
ments of Diodorus and Pausanins are not clear and not entirely 
consistent one with the other. And he allows the actual fact 
vouched for by Herodotus and the inscription to stand, the fac 
that people called Tiryothian and people called Mycenman did 
fight at PI but he would have us believe that it by no 
means follows, that these spans came from the cities after which 
they were called. He thi rather that they were exiles, the 
remains of the ancient inbabitonts of those cities living abroad 
in other towns, but still clinging to their civic name, ‘real 
destruction of Tiryns and Mycenaw Mr. Mahally believes to have 
taken place centuries earlier, probably at the close of the second 
Messenian war, 

One so familiar with ancient history as Mr. Mahaily must 
be well aware, that perfect certainty in regard to any fact of 
which ancient writers speak is unattainable; we are obliged, in 
all os to content Cipet ied with a ee probebiiey ae 
web of hi is not of strong enough texture to 
w Cees when carried to a certain point. Thus if 
we line to allow weight to prima facie evidence, and demand 
something which will satisfy a rigidly sceptical intellect, we 
must give up ancient history entirely. In the case before us 
we have prima facie evidence for a fact, and there is no evi- 
dence at all.on the other side; the skill of Mr, Mahaffy’s 
reasoning seems to us therefore quite thrown a 
also refuse to concede to him, that exiles from Tiryns or Mycenae 
living elsewhere would call themselves simply ‘Tirynthians or 
Mycenwans; it is shown by many analogous cases in auining 
inscriptions, that they would the name of their actu 
dwelling-places, and nse some such formula as‘ The Mycenwans 
at Cleon,’ ‘The ‘Tirynthians from Ceryneia.’ Communities 
like the Messenians, the /Eyinetans, and the Samians, did 
cortainly remain together long after their home was taken from 
them; but we do not believe that they undertook military ne 
ditions, struck coins, or exercised any of the functions of 
pendent states; they wandered unhappily, like hermit crabs 
seeking a new abode. 

Of course, if Schliemann could prove from archeological 
evidence that the independence of Mycenir and Tiryns ceased 
Jong before the Persian wars, we should then be compelled to 

correct 
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discover, In certain parts of the acropolis quantities of pottery 
were found, which resembled that ne aay Kind of ware 
discovered in the primitive strata at Hissarlik, and which 
i jilinr to man in London in consequence of the 
ion of much of it some years ago in the South Ken- 
sington Museum, ‘This must be assigned to a very remote 
antiquity indeed, to days when the acropolis of Tiryns was a 
mere pl of security for a few fishermen who dwelt in rocky 
caves at the spot where Nauplia now stands ; to days before the 
Pheenicians had established their commerce among the islands 
and coasts of Greece, and before Greece had deve! oe 
those activities which form the starting-point for European hii 
tory. A few traces of floors and foundations belonging to this 
Nistoric, and in fact pre-traditional city, have been found ; 
ut they are of small importance. It is with the building of the 
massive walls and with the planning of the noble palaces of 
Tiryns, with that foundation which Greck tradition has con- 
nected with the name of the mythical King Protus, that the 
interest of Tirynthian history bogins, 
“Of Tirynthian history’ we say, but the very phrase warns us 
that we must guard against misunderstanding. For the 
of Tiryns, all the history we shall ever know, is archologi 
In old days history was regarded as the chronicle of the doings 
of a few great men, their successions, their enterprises, their 
victories, und failures. Historians found little worth recording 
but the oped of empires, the results of battles, the founding of 
states, Modern history takes a different and a wider Tew Wee 
it often fails to look beyond constitutions, laws, the working of 
political forces, and the changes of government. ‘These are the 
subjects which now occupy, and with reason, the of bis- 
torians. But archrology does not take the same view of history 
as do the historians of older or of modern days, Far from 
recording only wars, she has by for the most to say about peace 
and the manners and customs of times of quiet. Far from 
telling us of government and the balancing ol political forces, 
she us rather facts about the external life of men, of the 
houses in which they lived, the weapons they used, what 
deities they adored, and in what light they regarded the life 
beyond the grave. From the outward facts revealed by spade 
and pick, we are enabled to judge of the degree of civilisation 
attained by a nation, of its commerce and its art, perhaps of 
its cthnical affinities, but not of its laws or government, nor 
of its moral and intellectual condition, 
Yet. the ¢ with which the archwological history of 
Tiryns begins is startling enough. We find that at a period 
which 
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were the centres of all the higher life of Hellas, so long: 
Hellas lived. But the tendency to revert to an origi 
as strong in nations as in breeds of animals. » 
history we find constant instances of 
early organization in the rise of those tyrannies, which 

and feeble imitation of the splendour of monarchy. The 
tiered which we know and love, the Greece fips 
religion and philosophy, of conquest and trade, came to 
at tl s Dassen tain nas, in grest pete! Leyes a 
the Dorian genius and loftinese of charactor. a 

Just suck a contrast, as exists between listoricand historic 

Hellas, exists also in Greek literature between Homer and the 
poets. ‘The Homeric poetry may bave been reduced to 
splendour of the Yonian and Achian chiefs bad 
d away 5 but it breathes all the spirit of their sway. With 
1, too, the chief is the paeeaey worthy of athought, the 
common herd are fit only to be slain by him in the field of 
battle, or dragged by him into slavery. To Homer alse i 
works of art are known only as importations from 
Homer knows comparatively little of temples of the gods. The 
courts and the camps described in the *Iliad” and *Od: . 
are rather akin to those of Lydians or Etruscans than of| 
Greeks. We must, however, guard ourselves from misunder- 
standing. In using the name of Homer, we do not of course 
assert that the Homeric poems had a single author. But we do 
assert the uncorrupt antiquity of those poems. Those archao- 
logists, who find in them traces of the manners and customs of 
a later age, seem to us to prove themselres quite inca} of 
judging of archwological evidence. Homer reflects the pre- 
historic age of Greece us faithfally ax does Herodotus the Greece 
of the Persian wars, or Pausanias the Greece of the age of the 
Antonines. We shall therefore make no excuse for using the 
Homeric text, when we find in it anything which scems to throw 
light on the antiquities placa) on early Greek sites, and 
more particularly on the site of Tiryna Especially is it desi- 
rable to set side by side Homer's descriptions of palaces like 
those of Alcinous and Odysseus, and the palace of which the 
remains still exist at Tiryns. 

The plan which accompanies this paper, a reduction of that 
at p. B09 of the work under review, will enable readers easily 
to understand the disposition and arrangements of the palace, 
of which the foundations have been unearthed at Tiryns, and 
of its surroundings. To the upper citadel, almost the whole 
space of which it occupies, access could be had by two means 
only, ‘The main entrance through the outer alee at the 

‘north-cast 
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elevation is that called in the case of temples in antis; that is, 


foremost parts of side-walls, exbibit sufficient remains ia 
dowel-holes and the like to Sere une the walls of the 
portico were covered by a thick ling a panelling 
probably covered in petal if we at trust, Rapp oer 
of the Uuildings at Mycenw and the Homeric testimony, with: 
plates of bronze, which may well indeed have glittered like the 
“a and like the moon. reer =) 

‘a the back wall of this portico were lors, pr 
vided with a stone sill ( one will remember Homer's By ee 
ovéds), leading into a sort of vestibule, from which a door again’ 
led into the main hall or megaron. [t would seem that 
vestibule was a feature only of very spacious or splendid houses + 
and we have rensons for thinking that usually the portico 
opened immediately into the main ball. Into this latter, there- 
fore, we will |. It is a room of fine proportions, some 
forty foot by thirty-two in size, and we can still trace the foun- 
dations of the two rows of columns by which it was divided 
into three oblong sections. In the midst of the room is a round 
foundation, which indicates almost beyond doubt the place 
where was situnte that hearth, which was the centre alike of the 
Greek house and of the Greek religion, at least in carly and’ 
patriarchal days. The floor was paved with good concrete, in 
whet SAS pattern of crossing lines was introduced for 
variety. 

Such are the bare facts observable on the floor of the ball, 
but an architect, who knows his business so well as does 
Dr, Dirpfeld, is entitled to draw a fow cautions inferences, 
Some of the safest of these regard the method of lighting and 
warming the hall. It is quite certain that as the hall has but a 
single door into the vestibule, itself not very light, light cannot 
have entered nor the smoke of the fire escaped by means of the 
door only. The hall of Odysseus is indeed spoken of in the 
* Odyssey” as dark, and the armour hanging in it is said to have 
been blackened by smoke, but the room must have nevertheless: 
been habitable, At Tiryns, the arrangement of the pillars in 
itself suggests what plan of lighting was adopted. 
ingeniously argues (p. 218) that the four pillars mark the four 
corners of a part of the roof which was different from the rest; 
for he observes, that had the pillars merely borne beams running 
the length of the ball from end to end, then the space between 
pillar and pillar, and between pillar and bounding wall, be 
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Arous sight, my father, meets my eyes. Meseems that the walls of 
the hall, and ‘ir main-beams, and the cross-beams of pine 
and the pillars that sustain them, are bright to my eyes as if 
Shi eet fire? Here is sonal = os eta se 
i ‘elemachus stepped, as he is spear in ‘Spear- 
stand at the door and went in. isa ball where ye 
noisy crew of Achean chiefs feasted and drank and 
Here is a hearth on which they roasted great joints of oxen and 
swine, and sent down portions to strangers, seated like 
on the threshold, Around hung the shields blackeni 
curling smoke, or shining with fire when at night the braziers 
were kindled, and jest and song went on fnr into the night, till 
the feasters went out to cool their heated heads by sleeping in 
the airy porticoes of the court. Perhaps this floor, like that ef 
Odysseus, once ran with blood cok foreign invasion or fac 
tion fight, before the fire came which consumed all the wood~ 
work of the palace, and left everywhere those charred remains 
which mark ke end of the gay old Achaan life of Tiryns and 
the beginning of Argive ascendency. 
Among the rooms which cluster about the megaron at Tiryns 


is one of quite unique interest. This is a small chamber, in 
size some ten feet by twelve, whereof the floor is formed of = 
single Figsatic slab of stone, weighing about twenty tons, and 


the walls were wainscoted with solid and close-fitting planks, 
A gully at the corner, evidently made for the exit of water, at 
once suggested that this was a bath-room, and no other theory 
seems tenable. That Homer's heroes, like Greeks of later 
times, betook themselves to the baths before they went to dine 
in the hall, is well known to all scholars; and here again exca- 
vation gives material confirmation to the poet's words. But it 
does more than confirm, it also explains, Homer s of the 
chiefs as repairing to the ééfeorar deducvéor, and the commen 
tators have variously interpreted the phrase in the light rather of 
their own ingenuity than of comparative archeology, But a» 
fragment of a large terra-cotta versel, evidently used 

has come to light at Tiryns, proving beyond reasonable doubt, 
that the bathing customs of the Ebasarié Greeks differed bar 
little from those which the representations on vases show to 
have prevailed in historical times, In the midst of the floor of 
the bath-roam was placed a large vessel full of warm water. In 
this, after laying aside his clothes, the bather sat, or over it he 
cowered, while a bathing man Iadied over him the water which, 
falling on the floor, ran away by the sink in a corner of the 
room, After the washing camo rubbing and oiling. Tt is bow- 
ever to be observed, that the place of the bathing-man is in the 
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of the men’s and the women’s apar! 5 and in 

looking on their Froand:pam in ia the new ist rh at once 
see the remains of the famil, When « Greok site and 
a pcos site tell us exactly the same tale, we can scarcely refuse 

bare credit to their testimony. 
e therefore regard it as (detbete 
the men's 

though side by 
hall, This is, as 


thalami, or a times, were 
merely attached to the back of the men’s hall or megaron, 
as, in historic Greck houses, the sede of the eet 
behind the court of the men. Dr. Hayman has }, that 
in the palace of Odysseus no portion was specially devated to 
the women, but that the women’s rooms were scattered rount 
the men's ball and over it; Mr. Lang has been led 
analogy of the Scandinavian hall into a not dissimilar 
tae ee views must now be considerably modified. Neer: 
jrpield seems to us to be ‘ing beyond his evidence, 
when he asserts, that at Tiryns the bre) communication between 
the apartments of men and women was by long and roundabout 
tals For all his evidence consists of walls, or rather bases 
ol Is, sore three feet high. That these walls are unbroken 
does not prove that a door may not havo oxisted at « certain 
height above the ground. And as some of the chambers at 
Thyne have on all four sides unbroken walls, it is certain that: 
at least were entered by doors at a higher level, and if they, why 
not other rooms also ? "On this point there is, in the “ajay? 
evidence which is valuable and, as it seems to us, 
Homer mentions as existing in the megaron of ented epee 
Pgpn, 9 word which commentators have already 
meaning a door raised above the ground; and an et Boa 
<j ressly speaks of going up to it, When then it appears, from 
ost of passages, that hae Penelbpe and other Homeric Indies 
ae in the habit of going direct into the men's hall by a door 
which opened out of their own quarters, we are justified for 
once bringing in Homer to supplement the spade, as we have 
30 often the spade to supplement Homer, and in pre- 
suming that at Tiryns there must have been some ready com- 
munication between the men’s quarters and the ‘8, even 
though the place of such opening cannot now be traced. 
Not only does the plan of the palace at Tiryns inform us ns 
to the dwellings described in Homer, but it is also important as 
evidently a prototype of the wealthy Greck house of Jater timos, 


A paper 
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use the phrase ‘of Egyptian origin,’ we must do so with circum- 
spection. The native art. of Lave is now known to 

less than Greek art, a thing of gradual evolution along i 
lines, In this fixed and ordered series the patterns at Ti 
have no place. They are eclectic and eccentric ; in fact, 

are what archmologists term barbarous imitations, The ide 
of them comes from Egypt, but in the realization we see 


cy. 
grow into the form of birds or win, monsters, some ol 

have so much of pattern and 20 little of animal about them, 

it takes a close study to discover the radical perversion whieh 
bas taken place, a perversion exactly the opposite to that to 
which we are accustomed in modern art, wi and 
plants become conventional and sink into 

in animal forms was very in Pho-nician and early Greek 
art, and dominated it more and more as time went on, In one 


curiously vi 

naikee Chall, heating a human figure on its back, which 
one of the most startling of the results of Dr, Schliemann’s 
excavations, and which furnishes a new illustration of the law, 
that in all art of all nations there are spasmodic outbreaks of 
naturalism, sudden touches of that nature which makes the whole 
world akin. 

The massive Cyclopean walls, which surround the citadel of 
Tiryns, and which formed an outer line of defence to the royal 
palace, are familiar to travellers. But things familiar to us 
often hide from us their secrets. So it is here, The industry 
and ingenuity of Dirpfeld have revealed to us many unsus- 

facts in regard to these walls. First, it is now proved 
that the universal belief, that they were constructed without 
mortar, is erroneous. A strong cement of lime held together 
the huge polygonal masses of stone: this has now disay 
from the face of the wall, having been washed out by the min; 
but still remains in.the interior of the structure. Secondly, the 
nature and uses of the galleries, which have long been known to 
exist in the thickness of the walls, have been ‘oll onleer 
G 
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all events will be grateful to us, if we call in doubt the view 
which he has been led into advocating, and give rexsons for our 
belief, that the city of Tiryns, as revealed in tl excavations, is 
Greek, or at Teast Sere reek. 

Primitive legend, if that be worth anything, is most explicit 
as to the connections of the carly kings, if not the early in- 
habitants of Tiryns. The city was built, we are told, by 
Cyclopes, whom the Argive Prostus brought with him from 
Lycia, This is but one of several tales which indicate close 
connection in prehistoric times between Argolis and Lycia, and 
these tales form together o among several yl 
legends, which go to prove that the princely houses of 
had frequent intercourse with the jess houses of the Asiatic 
coast, of Trons and Phrygin and Lycia and Cyprus. We hear 
continually of migrations of the heads of clans from Asia to 
Europe, or from Europe to Asia ; and everything indicates thar 
they were of kindred races, living the same kind of life and 
strongly united together by aristocratic class feelings. Whether, 
therefore, the race which ruled in Tiryns were Achwan, or 
Lycian, or Phrygian, or even of Phenician extraction, does not 
greatly matter. They were the sort of kings of whom Homer 
writes, and through such in their day passed the line of suc~ 
cession of Hellenic ideas and nascent European civilization. 
It is clear, then, that the ruling race of Tiryns may fairly be 
considered as Greek, for all practical pu ‘And the people 
whom they ruled were almost certainly of Hellenic stock. 
Works of such magnitade as these colossal walls are not raised 
by n handfal of resident aliens; they are the result of the slow 
and patient labour of the people of the country where they 
oxiat. 

Bat the main question is, after all, not as to the nationality of 
either king or people, but of the architects who directed and 
controlled the Lets Shall we declare them to have been 
Phwnician ? This is a more hopefal question, for the existing 
remains give us much material for an answer. For our 
we do not think that the evidence, as a whole, indicates Pho 
nician architects. Seven years ago, when we reviewed our 
author's * Mycenm,’ we were strongly i 
the Pheenicians were the mnin channel through which civiliza- 
tion flowed into Greece, But of late years evidence to the 
contrary has increasod. Mr. Rameay has found in Phayels 
great lions carved on the rocks, which seem clearly to be in 
direct line of descent of Greek decorative sculpture, And still 
more recently, last year’s excavations at Naucratis have proved 
that the Greeks borrowed largely from the Egyptians direct, 

and 
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omy 
Ute seescnee dashamyeradies too caetO ela is 
itl , is ham Fi result to istrict 
like the owette of the circulation in the human body below 
ustomed force. All sorts of complications arise. And 
the banker, like the doctor, knows that a vigorous application 
of « tonic may be the best means of restoring health ; further, 
that the advance he is asked to make would supply that tonic in 
its most effectual form, Let us hear what Mr, mys: 


“Phe lending subject of your daily education as m banker will be 
to learn whom to trust. 
“Given # cortaia individual as principal 


‘To insure a reliable solation, you have first to escortain what 
man ia “ worth "—that is to say, what ho wonld have remainin, 
himself, in ‘money or monoy’s wortl), after clearing off the w! 
hie debts and other liabilities, : dy ot 

‘ou will hnye to for this know! 
peat of others, You will vaeeed have 
sift tho information whieh you may gather a4 to tho position 
individuals, with the utmost care, aso on no other subject 
Rs gomsip is there a greater tendency to exaggeration or mischie 
“ 


Ml re 

Yor ll havo early ocoasion to obeervo, amonget other things, 
that the opinions affout as to the means and position of peoplo are 
mostly of stereotyped character. The origin of these opinions is 
always more or less obscure: but when it once comes to bu gaid—-it 
does not Reem to matter when, nor by wham—that So.ond-to i8 good 
for s0 much, his worth will pags current for that amount for years 
without challenge; until some day he collapses, to tho sui 
all, and a general chorog cf—* Who would have thonght it?" "— 
‘The Country Banker,’ pp. 6, 7. 


We may follow this quotation from Mr, Rao with the very 
apt ane he has himself cited from Quarles: *Let{the 
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and belief of its becoming a bad debt. Unfortunately, however, as 
Tag Ri wees be 
sccurity, thot me reehe 

“Phat would be 


other eere ee 
road ae ae 
am 6 lokkes apon vances, wi! 
1m 1a ‘& magnitude sui ane zit 
emery, ha ae ido sufficient, iT 
imprees upon tho of bankers, with an 
Tasting, it ay of sh an and the 
tng socarty eon Bee ea enapiuntie tration SO eaeaIGe 
orto a he principlo would, no doubt, require 
*'To give genoral effect to tl no do o 
Re nceat ena talcr velier sense of common danger, om 
part of English bavks, than exist at present; because no bank 
ean act upon tho principle rigidly, whilst ite count play: fst 
‘and Jooso with it, without a certain loss of business. 
Teste Goto eats cared ea aie ee tof 
nm fayour than as u imutier of custom and Hatt, would no 
ert 0 adoption ofa system that would restrict them toa 
of oporatione: and thoy would without scruplotake their 
elsewhere, provided they found banks prepared to take them at 
Gaecaa tani ced adopt their accounts on their own terms 
= ae gl cela pet aenrprepictces zs 
oe bye et eiuiits Dohrn: setonet Somigheeteieae 
t ia ot Teast a ity that your present loss mi 
ins gain, Batter loso the profit on a asked rac antecedent 
its principal amount horeatter.'—' The Country Banker,’ pp. 87, 38., 


Tt should be remembered that the banking institutions of this 
country are concerned with far wider interests than the concerns 
of individual borrowers slone, however important those concerns: 
wih be, and however closely the banker may become identified 

the business of the particular district in which his opers~ 
tions lie, By systematically promoting local objects be is 
greatly assisting the general welfare of the country. The 
prosperity of Scotland has doubtless been founded, in 
measure, on the banking system of that country, and there is no 
question that England is largely indebted to the banks which 
carry on business within her boundaries for the great po 
ze she has attained, Few persons, except those who 
witnessed what the absence of banking aceommo- 
eto means, can have any idea of the inconvenience and 
hindrance to all the arrangements of life which such an absence 
causes, The power of rapidly taking up any new industry 
depends on the fluidity of capital ; tah this can only be ee 
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ports of America, ships his goods to England, and forthwith 
draws a bill on the macatigee to whom these goods are con- 
signed. The bill is drawn at a certain date, so many days or 
months after the date of the shipping of the goods or after the 
bill has reached this country. ie sale of the Is themselves 
ought to ‘ide the means for the payment of the bill, Time 
is given during the period which the bill has to ran, not only 
for the goods to arrive, but to enable the merchant to whom 
they are consigned to dispose of them. If he has not been able 
to do this, be has at all events the goods themselves to offer as 
security should he require an advance to enable him to meet the 
bill, Thus a document of this nature is said, in the language of 
trade, *to turn itself into money’ with certainty, 

This example may be taken as typical of «igh class of bills, 
such as a bank may willingly receive and allow the person who 
held such, to have an advance on them. But a genuine bill may 
be drawn on a house of business and+yet represent a n 
of a totally different character, A manufacturer, for example, 

latverd 
ae 





aesee business of an entirely different deseription, and 
never be considered by a bank as a document of exactly 


ual when set it is thought ae The bill, which was 
Wn on account of the purchase of the steam-engine, 

fixed capital which the emission has invented iy Lop bie busi- 
ness. He hopes to repay himself for the outlay, not by the 
sale of what the bill represents, namely, the engine—as the 
merchant docs who bolds the bills drawn on account of 
the wheat or cotton—but by the economy which he ex 

the engine will enable him to make in the manufacture of the 
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‘bo thought of more certain to secure a lender of m that 
he will receive the amount which he lends, the moment it 
becomes due. But if the transaction on which the bill is based 
is of a different character from this; if it represents the employ= 
ment of fixed capital, like the construction of a steam-eagine, 
as suggested in the second example, the means of pay it minst 
be met out of the solid resources of the debtor, not out of 
the proceeds of the particular operation itself, The bill may 
be convenient in the way of allowing him time to collect bis 
resources ther, but the transaction on which it is based will 
not of itself provide the means te which the money will 
be found. A bill of this nature is really a mortgage at a short 
date, Placed before us in this broad way, any one can see at 
2 glance the difference between a bill and a mortgage. But, in 
actual business, the boundarics are not marked out 30 

and trained skill only can define how the two classes are to 
separated into their infinite and narrow subdivisions. 


‘A banker is sometimes offered personal security ; that is to 
say, some one who knows the individual requiring the loan is 


found willing to guarantee the due repayment of it, The person 
who pencitsee! i bengenian? for the debe is necessarily a personal 
friend, more often a relation of the borrower. ‘From some 
‘ints of view no arrangement can be better than this. The 
anker feels that he can place confidence in a man whose cha- 
racter, habits, and conduct, justify anther responsible 
in placing 30 great a confidence in him as to become tad 
for the repayment of the debt. He feels not only that he 
is making the advance on security which is good from a 
business point of view, but that the circumstances justify a 
belief, that the borrower is a man who will employ the resources 
placed in his hands in a sensible and fal manner. The 
moral influence of transactions of this character on the commu= 


‘Tho influence of the ayetom of advances on the 
of hondamen is one tending to sobricty and soundness of trade. 
this system of personal ganrantoe cowed to exixt, ite loss would leave 
“gap among the causes which axsixt in restraining 
tive business. Advances mado on the seourity 
doseription have not the same influence, The 
‘security—oot to the man. 
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lppiost results, on cack of the throe occasions on which the Act has 
Teen suxpended. All that T would urge is that, in this respect, the 
measure shall be rendered eelf-acting, and not, as at present, self- 
destructive. Lot its relaxation at the right moment bo a falflmont 
Pre See ia a Oa aE Doo aie 
s ct makos no provision an abnormal condition things. 
‘Ite working is faultless, so long us the timex are easy, ani there is 
smoothooss in tho money market; but when there comes u 
breakdown of crodit, the Act in ite Rares far from 
ublic Gesefase it to w point bordering on frenay, an® then 
Fewaks dows tol 
*“ Nothwithstanding tho boneficial operntion of the Act of 1844," 
of one kind of com~ 
‘crisis, (that produced by over-spoculation) it, on the whole, 


“also mado more froquont.” 
Sire tel gieptad ie! 


and, like « tidal wave, sweeps all before it, the Act itself incl: — 
Pp. 299, 800, 


We must now take our leave of Mr. Rac’s yery interesting 
book ; a volume which, we well believe, will find man: 

beyond the circle to which it is immediately addressed. It is 
written in a pleasant bright style, and adorned with many quaint 
q which show a range of reading unusual even among 

Agel Sees Rae Petters te 
union of pecuniary sagacity ang lucated refinement, 
which, as has been well sad, specially marked the old-fashioned 
‘ivate banker in London, and of which Samuel Rogers and 
Bae were perhaps the best known, or at least were 
the most conspicuous examples, is to be found also occasion 
ally, though more rarely, among provincial bankers; both those 
who bave directed the smanagement of private and of the more 
modern form of joint-stock institutions. Several causes have 
led to this, The business, when carried on with jndementy 
should not be an exhausting occupation 5 the cprenen for 
cultivation, if not long in duration, recur with sufficient fre- 
eee to prevent the subjects studied from becoming stale. 
‘he mind, when unbent from business cares, gladly lends 
itself to occupations which, though not hard, are sufficiently 
engrossing to render the ‘change of work’ an acceptable relaxa~ 
tion, The long winter evenings, the half hour in the shady 
garden 
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in case of necessity arising, to issue notes in excess of the 
fixed limit upon payment of a tax, which is 
a hi fine to the ik. The Bank of Germany was esta- 
plished in 1876, and between that date and the end of the 


poverty-stricken provinces 
of East Prossin and Prussian Poland. Thie bank was founded 
on one which had existed in Berlin for many years; but it was 
remodelled, and has attained its existing proportions only since 
the establishment of the Empire, There ore other powerful 
banks in Germany, particularly in Frankfort and the 
two of the ancient Free Cities, which, with Bremen, have upheld 
the longest, and the most courageously, their time-honoured 
privileges of ' Free Exchange.’ 

Another Rape modern and powerful system of 
banks is to be found in the National Banks of the United 
States of America, This system, which commenced its 
among the troubled times of the war between the North and 
South, has now struck its roots deep into the fertile soil of the 
States. The wealthiest of these banks are, naturally, to be found 
in New York City, but a strong contingent exists in Is 

iladelphia and Baltimore; they rumify to New Orleans, 
cago, and San Francisco, and many other great and growing 
cities, extending largely over the face of the country, number 
ing scarcely fewer than 2700 in all, Besides these, there are 
many State Banks, Sayings Banks, and Private Banks, the 
total number amounting to nearly 7500, wielding resources, in 
the way of capital and deposits, of between seven hundred and 
eight hundred millions sterling. This amount probably about 
equals the resources in the bands of the Banks of Groat Britain 
and Ireland, as neatly as may be computed. By far the larger 
penal ble vast sum in the United States has been accumulated 

luring the last twenty years. It is referred to here, in order to 
show how enormous the accumulation of capital is becoming in 
the United States, and how vast an assistance this power of em- 
ploying loanable capital will be to the industry of that a 


tside Great Britain no similar accumulation of 








capital 





mendations to the exccutive anthoritics which may sub- 
jects for careful study, and hints which may be fol with 


We have but a moment to glance at the banking systems of 
Australis, New Zealand, =i our Colonies, The group of 
Australian Colonies has developed, in proportion to popula~ 
tion, a remarkably powerful boy of banks, whose services to 
their communities may fairly be compared with those whieh 
the Seotch banks have rendered to the northern 
island. In one respect, these Colonies are ahead of 
» An official series of Bank Returns is published, the 
summary of which shows, that these banks possess assets 
seen # hundred and (aborted millions sterling. The 
supply of stored-up capital, available for employment in the 
‘ion of new industrial enterprise, is comparable to a 
stock of engine power, ready to be laid on for any remunerative 
undertaking requiring the employment of mecbanical fore. 


available to industry, if we see how much these deposits amount 
to in proportion to the population, We may roughly say, that 
in Canada they are 5/. a head, in the United States about 14/, 
a head, in Great Britain and Ireland 202 a head, in the Aus- 
tralian group of Colonies 40/. a head. A most complete con- 
trast to the wealthy banks of Australia, as far as resources are 
concerned, though not in utility, is presented by the Popular 
Banks of italy. Thero are in Italy many other strongly consti~ 
tuted banks, and we are thus comparing only a portion of the 
banking institutions of the one country with the entire body in 
the other; but we do this from a desire, not to endeavour to 
make an estimate of the wealth of Italy in comparison with that 
of Australia, but to point out how much institutions of this 
description, humble in character, but directed with intelli; 
may do towards promoting the prosperity of the districts in 
which they are formed. The planting of these co-operative local 
banks in Italy is the work of Signor Luigi Luzzatti, now a 
member of the Italian Parliament, who, atouethe your 1864, being 
then a young man of some twenty-three years, sought successfully 
to adapt to bis owm country the system of co-operntive credit 
institutions 
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to reveal that « usurious rate of interest is often charged to the 
small borrower. Thus it is mentioned that, at Castelfranco 
Veneto, from 30 to 50 per cent. bad been charged for small 
loans before the * People's Bank’ was established there. At 
Palozzalo sul! Oglio, in Lombardy, the rate had been 60. per 
cent, Syracuse, however, throws all the other places into the 
shade for extortion, The charges there had been 5 per cent, 
weekly for a loan, that is to say, at the moderate rate of 260 per 
cont. a year. An example, given by Signor Ettore Levi, shows 
the use which small loans on moderate terms may be to the 
working trader. He mentions a baker who used to a hand- 
cart to carry his loaves out, but, being enabled to purchase one 
through a eae: loan, repaid the cost in six months by putting 
baa ths hire. The instance was in Belgium, where, as in 
ny and Italy, such Popular Banks are found. 

assistance these banks give to the small trader and the 


agriculturist may be well understood, They act the same part 
towards him as large banks do to the whol producer and 
the merchant. The practicability of the whole system turns 


on the fact, that the management is local, and that, as each 
shareholder mutually guarantees his fellow, every one has an 
interest in preventing the bank from being defrauded, Losses 
occasionally occar, and the fact, that in some instances banks 
are congratulated in the Report on making none, is not without 
significance. Buta system, which will not admit a single mew 
shareholder without two of the existing shareholders vouching his 

lity, is carefully devised to avoid risk; and the Joans 
to non-sharebold though not absolutely refused, are ase 
studiously restricted. These appear to be inade often rather 
as acts of benevolence than as strict business advances. 

It is not, however, 80 much to the dotails as to the princi 
that attention should be directed. These banks gather up 
minute savings, in this respect like our savings-banke, but the 
methods of administration and of employing the funds collected 
are diametrically opposed to our own, With us, the whole 
administration of our Post-Office Savings-banks, the successful 
rivals of the older Trustee Savings-banks, is official. There 
it is in the hands of elected representatives of the shareholders. 
Here the funds collected are in the hands of the Post-Office 
Savings-banke exclusively, in the case of the Trustee Savings- 
banks almost exclusively, employed in fixed Government securi 
tics; there they are employed in promoting local industrial 
enterprise. Which system, we may well ask, is the mare truly 
agenuine banking system? Which renders the greater service 
to the community at Inrge,—a system, which takes op every 

morsel 
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Arr, VI.—1. Puetee Lyrict Graeci: recensuit Theodorus 
Bergk. Editionis quartae Vol. 1. Pindari earmina continens, 


Lipsiae, 1878. 
aS Pridart Carmina. Recognovit W. Christ. Lipsiar, 1852. 
the Olympian and ian Ortos, with Notes ex- 
pl and critical, Introductions, and Introductory Essays, 
sy C. A, M. Fennell, M.A, Cambridge, 1879. Nemean and 
Isthmian Odes, By the Same, 1883. 
4. The extant Odes of Pindar translated into isi, with an 
Introduction and ‘short Notes. By Ernest Myers, MLA, 


3. Pindar’ for English Rear By the Rey. F. D. Morice. 
jen ei 3 


Engeniue Abel. Berolini, 1884. 

8, Pindar, the Coane and Pythian Odes, with an Introduce 
tion, Essays, Notes, and Indexes, By Basil L. Gildersleeve. 
London, 1835, 


a is perbaps hardly too much to say that no student has 

ever come to the first reading of Pindar without it~ 
ment—without a more or less pronounced feeling that he does 
not realize what the quality was in Pindar which made him an 
inspired in the eyes of Hellas, n saint with a niche beside 
Homer; wi consecrated even his most casual utterances to 
Plato and to Cicero; and which made Horace select his art 
as the very type of the inimitable, 

Not only has the sober judgment of antiquity nm to the 
Theban lyrist a place = second to Howes pater: 
tongue of legend has singled him out as the special favourite of 
the gods, It was on his lips, as he slept in childhood, that a 
bee lit and gathered honey. He it was who tanght Pan his 
song, and to whom Persephone came in a dream, ten doys 
before he died, and told him that he would soon be with her 
to make a song for her. And honours almost mect for a god 
were paid to him, His iron chair was preserved as a sacred 
relic at Delphi; and every night as the priest closed the doors 
of Apollo's temple he cried aloud, ‘Let the poet Pindar come 
in to the supper of the God,’ 

Such being the extraordinary reverence paid by hang ot wo 

to 
see 








the poet, it seems strange that among us so many sho! 
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more, for we must not forget that the right to compete was the 
test and proof of nationality. The Macedonian princes were 
obliged to afford satisfactory proof of Hellenism before they 
were allowed to enter the contests. It was no small this 
which moved Hiero and Arcesilaus to transport their chariots 
and teams from Sicily or Cyrene to Olympia. ‘The phrases 
in which Pindar dilates on the supreme blessedness of the 
Olympian victor surprise us, until we remember that Cylon 
ig said to have owed his political prominence to a triumph at 
Olympia, and that Alcibiades was borne over a very ugly 
political quicksand by the tide of enthusiasm which rose when 
the ‘Heralds of the Seasons’ declared the brilliant young 
Athenian, who had entered no less than seven chariots, to be 
winner of the first and second prizes on the Elean plain. 

To gain some conception of an Olympic festival, we must not 
only figure to ourselves the great English festival of the Derby 
day, with botl Houses of Parliament adjourning; but we must 
remember the sacred truce which the Heralds proclaimed through- 
out Greece for five days; we must bear in mind that the games 
were a religious rite, which became even a starting-point for 
chronology ; we must impart to the mind of the Greek at the 
games the feeling with which a man listens to an anthem, ag 
well as that with which he witnesses the victory or defeat of his 
‘old school at cricket; we must think of the busy traffic which 
went on along the banks of the Alpheus by day—the Greek 
of Cyrene, for instance, who came with the horses of Arcesilans, 
brought with bim, no doubt, store of the much-prized 
silphium from the ‘Garden of Aphrodite’—and we must think 
of the festal joy on which the midmonth moon looked down ; 
and to all this one must add a sort of Christmas fecling, « 
sentiment of pence on earth, goodwill towards men, which with 
us is called forth by the great festivals of the Church." 

Therefore, to Greeks at all events, he was not a mere 
‘glorifier of fisticuffs,’ whose highest imaginings were kindled 
by the great Hellenic festivals. So infinitely important were 
these festivals to the Grocks that they were not remitted even 
when ‘the Stone of Tantalus hung over their heads.’ ¢ When 
Xerxes was advancing on Bootia, and the combined fleet was 
retiring from Artemisium, the Greeks were celebrating the 
Olympic games. How to us Pindar's ‘Odes of Victory '"— 





* ‘The points on which Taocrates (Pavenyr. 44) chiedly dwells nre—the reneral 
lagen tea eg stanly wo oaoncs Seen ihe ooo ere Eee 
the renewing of old endships and the forming of now ones, and the general 
fats of mutual good-will and charity. 

him, 7, 10. 


without 
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that the professed lyric Poot mas bound not only to 
his poem a work of art, ot allo tp compare 

and to superintend the dancing ns well aa the singing of the 
chorus, we can understand how Pindar found full pecu; in 
his art through the troublous times of the Persian wars; and 
we are not surprised to learn that he sometimes had to postpone, 
even for years, a commemorative ode which he bad undertaken 


to execute. 

Though Pindar’s odes formed the chief part of a ceremony 
which was always more or less an act of worship, nothing could 
be a greater mistake than to look on them as religious poems. 
‘Their main characteristic is their exuberant buoyancy, The 
poet often s of his craft in terms which recal the ‘gay art” 
of the Middle Ages.* The Ode is main ingredient in the 
revel, an appanage of luxury and the feast— 

* Behold I send thee this honey mingled with white milk, and the 
foam of tho mixing hangoth round about ft, to be a drink of min 
atrolay dintilled in broatings of Molian flutes,’ t 
The lay is more comforting to the victor than the warm bath to 
his limbs strained with the conflict.$ To Chromias he says,§ 

“Victory into frosh bloom by tho Iny thot falls so soft om 
his ear; with bowl the singer's voice rises brave; mix now the 
i ome teop bone at rere Mey sd and sc in the goblets the 
vino's lusty son.’ 


Very often the poem is itsolf called a draught of wine, and 
onee the ode’s twofold character as a prayer and » work of art 
is exquisitely indicated in the words a suppliant L bear a 
Lydian crown wrought cunningly with sound of song,’ || 

Thus, it only requires a little reflection to reconstruct the 
feelings which inspired the pootry of Pindar, and the occasions 





* Tho very plimee for * gulety * ls used tn Isthm. 3, 97, 
er ie Tppawey 
Beorealwe éxla treed ‘a06peur. 

Op. eit . . "Amodddiviow 80 vp, . 5, 20. 

"en 78 Men e727 

7 Nom. 4,4. We shall afterwards have to quote a aplendid comparison of his 
erm fo 8 crows of ivory, gold und coral. 

ae 


jar.» olpawr 
AuSiar plrpar caroxyd’ wexoundutror.—Nem. 3, 15, Myers! trans. 
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maintains that Pindar, in his ‘Odes of Victory,’ in_uearly every 
case * takes for his model the Terpondrian nome, ‘The kernel of 
the is the dudadds, which vet Age always contains the 
myth. There are six exceptions. In Pyth. land 9,Nem. 1 and 10, 
and Isthm. 2 and 6, the myth is not in the wdds ; and some- 
times there ig no myth at all, as in Ol. 5, 11, 12, Isthm. 2. 
But in crery other ode the myth is an sboreiety aes 
vignette, set in the i tea) with the other parts af ode for 
its massive frame. From the dudahis expand the See 

iis the neces ion 


es of metaphor, to himself and his song, For instanee, 
in hie 


in Pyth. 10, 51 the ode is figured as a bark on the sea; in 
Pyth. 11, 38, both metaphors are combined. When Lord 
‘Tennyson wrote ‘a random arrow from the brain, he used 
a figure under which Pindar in the xararpord and the 
wetaxaratpord constantly refers to the products of his Mase. 
These two transition-pieces rarely lack « certain correspondence 
with each other, whether of sentiment or expression.t For 
instance, in Nem. 7 the xavatpovd (17-24) contains a splendid 
eulogy on the power of poesy— 


of 
ing raft a kind of majesty is stamped, and his art boguilos us and 
carries us away.’ 
Closely connectod with thie is the peraxatarpord (75-80), 
which describes in words of magic beauty the meed of poesy 
itself under the figure of a crown of gold, and ivory, and 
coral :— 


"Let mo be: if I sonred too high when I shouted tho victors 
i ye nba um I in paying my due. To weave wreaths is 
Tight maiter, “Strike the prelude |" For theo tho Mage welds 
‘and stainloss ivory and tho lily-flowor that sho hati from 
© ocean's foam,” 
In Isthm. 6 the xararpomd (16-19) says:— 








* ‘Tho cxceptions are xix odes of very mall compass, OL 4, 11, 12, 14: 
Pyth, 7 Nan Nom, 1 is not ap Bpinion Oe. 


‘The cxeepti i ian odes, No correspondence 
ketwoon svat sod cenconenyord was be mused io Pyth. 5 Hy 
iit i appease in all the others. Fe 
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‘The thirteenth Olympian ode belongs to the close of the 
lyrist’s career, composed about 464 n,c. pride mpooipsew in this 
proper begins with the érapyd (24-29) and its prayer to Zeus, 
which ei antipbone in the tebe (i This is its 
structure :— 


9B (m2) 4-6 (tm)-£17 (d.)+6 (x) +40 (8.)+5 (te) +16 (0.) 4-2 (2), 
oe 








In the cases which we have hitherto examined, the very 
substance and matter of the xatarpomdé and 
show their transitional function. But, in many cases, there is 
no such clear note of their character. This would seom, at first 
sight, fatal to the theory of Westphal and Mezger, For how ane 
we to disentangle the xaratpord and yeraxaratporé from the 
rest of the poem? The hymn composed on the Terpandrian 
model has been compared, as a whole, to the pediment of a 
Greck temple. Take away from the sculptured pediment the 
groups on each side of the central figure, and all the symmetry 
is gone, The central sculpture must be flanked, on both sides, 
by corresponding pes of designs, until the whole pediment is 
embellished. So the central dudadds of the hymn must shade 
off into dpyd and oppayis through the transitional eatarpome 
and yeraxatarpord. The hearer must feel the transition, else 
his ear, or his sense of symmetry, will be hurt, as his eye would 
be hart by want of symmetry in the soulptared Apetioens 

Now these are the very cases in which Mezger sees the 
strongest proofs of the soundness of his theory, When the 
transitional pieces do not by their subject matter declare them- 
selves to be such, it is the habit of the poet to mark the place 
of the transition by the repetition in the weraxatatpord of 
some PeUcas word in the xatarpord, and that to the. same 
foot of the same yerse in the strophe, Thus in Olymp. T, of 
which the form is :— 


19 (4) + 7 (x) + 06) +4) + 15, 


the myth is introduced (verse 20) by the words— 
Wodjow rsiow 28 dpxis dnd, Themed 
dbohfow rl cs dr Thanadinow 


There is nothing here to show the transitional character of the 
katatpord, nothing to show that this is the katatpord, So 
the poct in the first line of the peraxavatpomd introduces in the 
same foot of the same strophic verse the word TAawoAdum, to 

serve 





a 
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O8 travréMov 
rodra mpdouew pay mipioe 
The explanation of this, Me ingeniously observes, is that 
the re0jcds of the Epinician ake demands the navatpord, 
which is ushered in by the words quoted. The eatchword is 
mpdoowy, which finds its echo in mpdfas (verse 73) in the 
same foot of the same strophical verse in the peraxateTpomd :— 
"Alfa rot \iBerax 
Epueva mpagaus dvrip. 
‘These two places also correspond in their subject matter, 
dleattnggritt the wayéiel fate, wad incense topic. 
i ninth Nemean, verse 28:— 
ay iv PoxvexoerriAmy 

ager eo Br gh Cals cso agat On 
Mezger sees itt rairay a catchword corresponding to Tatra» in 
yerse 54— 

tyouar ravray dperiy: kAadijoa: oly Xaplewow, 

fee on Ee ate a quite new Interpretation of this 
i It le regards dhowixooroA\my not as a 
name, ae eet of épytov, * mit Rot deh 
mit Blut tiberzogen.” The t having described the destruc- 
tion of the Argive host at Thebes, and thinking of the recent 
Persian invasion, prays that for from him may be ‘such high 
arbitrament by blood-boultered spears, where life and death are 
the stake.” 

Naturally enough Pindar is satisfied, according to the view 
of rf with any catchword that will lead back his hearers 
to the desired point. He docs not feel it necessary to bey 
in the peraxararpord the very same expression as he had 
in the xarazpord. In the same way, some of the greatest of 
our moderm poets content themselves with an assonance instead 
of a complete consonance. Mrs, Browning is satisfied with the 
degree of similarity in sound which subsists between turret and 
chariot, when abe writes— 

* Crowned Cybolo’s it turret 
Holletand quivert on her bess 
Roar the Hons of her chariot 
‘Toward the wilderness unfed." 


But the eatchword must have sufficient resemblance to serve as 

a mnemonic for the hearer. For instance, in the tenth Nemean 

ode, the phrase pofpay écAdw (verse 20) in the xararpord is re 

yous by poipay dnsivwy (verse 58) in the weraxararperd. is 
; 
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She oven 
of her teaching, when she curbed his youthful exuberance by 
telling hita ‘torsow with the handy not with tha whole sacks 
Now Pindar’s aged is informed with on enthusiasm for 
Greek art, His ‘ Odes of Victory’ are ‘an embodied joy’ in the 
great past and present of Hellas, which now, after repelling the 
wes ice fare ae or hd epee te) new li akon 
and artistic, ‘even as the earth after the murk of the changefal 
months burgeons anew with red roses, * or as “when the 
chamber of the crimson-clad hours is opened, and the harbinger 
gales usher in the incensc-breathing spring’ + Of this sense of 
‘a new and great existence, Pindar was fall to overflowing. It 
is alien from the genius of the Greek bees to, gine elateese 
descriptions of nature and natural objects; but ehance-dropt 
expressions here and there show, that Pindar looked on nature 
with a painter's eye, and lead us to infer that he must have been 
deeply impressed by the painter's art. ‘The midmonth moon 
in car of gold lit up right before him the eye of eve, ¢ is what 
would now be called a word-picture; and a0 is the in 
which he describes the infant Inmus as ‘bathed in t 


But while the poct's work was deeply 
coloured by the kindred arts of painting and sculpture (we 
which he so often refers); while we find him even alluding, 

@ noble already quoted, to the triumph of the gold- 
5 's craft; there is only one axt which he explicitly and 
in plain terms sets forth as the analogue of his own, This 
art is Architecture. A remarkable passage of this kind is the 





panei 


verges itself into tho onset of tho 
: finely deseribes the olemantal 
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claims 
15; tho Epizophyrinn Locrians, 2; ; 3 the mainlond of 
; temple 


1 
pediimout (it ix unneoesmry to enter on controverled delails of re- 


ktoration) was that war against Lacedaomon, in which Horacles was 
helpod by Telamon, The subject of the west podiment was one 
connected with the death of Patroclus, and tho chief figure 





of 
was Ajax, son of Tolamon. All through Pindar's Odes for 


indar gives « most brilliant treatment jitial 
eo ae ee at 
Aegina,—} to sook tho ald of Telarmon against A 


when Tolamon gave his gaost a wino-cup rough wi gees 
Heracles prophesied the birth and the prowess of Ajax. then 
is cause in which we can conceive, that the poet's immediate theme 
may have oceurred to his mind ws he gazed an the seulptor’s worl in 
the splendid ontablature of the templo; and wo recal Pindar’s own 
comparison of an 0) song to the front of a stately building,— 
Apxopvon 8 ipyou xp} spdowror Oper rmdavyés.’ 

What then could be more probable than that the poet, to 
beautify (Ga5dAAcw) his own poems, should seck to achieve in 
their structure some approximation to the kind of embellish- 
ment, Which he mast often have admired in the temple, which 
adorned the favoured home of Greck athletes? Since he has 
treated with the highest efforts of bis genius the themes which 
oceupied its pediments, is it not natural that he should have 
tried to make each poem itself a kind of pediment of song? 
The same complete regularity of detail would not, of course, be 
attained in ordering the parts ef a poem, but the principle 
at Teast might be employed. Before leaving this part of our 
subject, we will make another extract from the same brilliant 
essay of Professor Jebb (p. 179), showing bow much Pindar 
owed to Architecture with its handmaid Sculpture :— 


* + Hellenic Journal,’ fii 1, 177. 
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If, then, Aeschylus and Pindar did not take any account of the 
incidence of strophe and antistrophe as regards the subject 
matter, or construction of their why did they write in 

and antistrophe at all? When they employed the 


of Pindar, threw off the shackles of strophe and anti : 
perhaps he found that his experiment was a failure.* At all 
events it is significant that Timocreon the Rhodian, abandoning 
the simple stanza of Alcacus and Sappho, clothed bis satires 
and lam) s in the elaborate garb of 

Salliteophor The Stesichorean & 


is 


of 

dispense with its aid even when the poet’s art had taken a 
higher fight. The innovation of Acschylus and Pindar 
demanded ities not to be found in the ordinary choras. 
However this may be, it would cortainly seem that in the odes 
of Aeschylus and Pindar the nomic division was the real 
division, the antistrophic structure being perhaps a concession 
to fashion. 


We have already referred, in passing, to some characteristics 
of Pindar’s style; and we have adverted to the strange circum 
stance, that English writers—even the most enthusiastic—scein 
to find themselves obliged to apologize for his * turgidity’ and 
‘bombast.’ It is not easy to reconcile the enthusiasm with the 
apology... If the poetry of Pindar does not satisfy the taste of 


coincides with the aeoond 3 the és with the third and fourth 

ft heen mtd lps tal poten. At thls natty the tolonstonea 
{alla “There ia uo zeal connection between the nomic Aivisiaos cf thle posta ait 
the systems consisting cach of stroy Coes on s wavo thet the firet 
tps sone with he pn and St andthe wth ra fotos of 
tho ode. This pheocmence, sa well as {ha'ctroumetonem, Gant te 

‘ 


shes, antistrophes, and epodes in this Ode often end with @ clause, is no 
fiscbetas Grsteeoes ies ee 


jg Hennell ow Otymp. 19,18 frer & eipirvos Frey (0 yassaze alrenly 
Doria dithyramb is alluded to in Frog. 79 (Mergh) splr pir pre exeveriouse 
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“Smoothing the raven down 
Of darkness till it sniled,’ 


the best answer is si non rogas intellego. We feel, rather than 
think, about such passages. If we plead that night may be 
compared to a bird of black plumage, and that melody might be 
conceived to soothe the night as stroking would a bird; 
the critic has only to urge, that neither a bird nor the darkness 
can smile, We are silenced, but the thought affects the 
imagination as powerfully as ever, 

A main source of the obscurity and apparent ity of 
Pindar’s language is a recoil from the commonplace, He has to 
tell ef a boy who won the prize for wrestling after vanquishing 
four competitors, and thus escaped the humilistion w! 
attended on defeat, He thus expresses it—to render quite 
literally, for that is here the point of the quotation — 

‘He put off from himself on fonr Inds’ bodies tho return home most 
poinfnl, the tongue to dispraise turned, and the furtive puth.’* 


Pindar refuses to draw from many of those sources to which 
moderns go for their effect, He never enters into the details of 
the combat; never more than vaguely hints nt a particular inci- 
dent of the particular victory commemorated, sometimes, even 
by a single word, by using SvomaNte for difficult” in an ode 
which celebrates a victory in wrestling, or feifa: zéNos in com- 
memoration of a chariot race. 

On many sides his art offers contrasts to modern methods. 
He does not make use of descriptions of nature to beautify his 
themes, as a modern writer would certainly do, Yet who can 
have read the Olympian Odes without feeling the soft splendour 
of the scenes through which wended the comus-procession under 
the full moon? Nay, so sensitive is the poet to the touch of 
nature that we miss the influence of the Altis and the smiling 
banks of the Alpheus, when’ we read the odes which celebrate 
victories won in Nemea, a wild glen surrounded by * bleak 
barren hills worn by the winter torrents into a thousand furrows.’f 
He does not dwell even on the tender passion, save on ‘love's 
sanctitiest and the sweet aida and mutual adoration of lovers, 

* Tho exalted portion of the pain 
And power of Love, 
as in the exquisite tale of the love of Apollo and the nymph 
Cyrene, in the beginning of the ninth Pythiaseoaniely ‘the at 


* Olymp. 8, 6 tol “Peloponnesua” oO. 
I xpuwral araldes tert wopas CeBovr ie, hordes a ‘meret are 
eke Fra cot ates nt: gurney Ey 
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is hateful to Pindar, whose great poctic heart was Hellenic 
to the core. Pindar was a Theban, and Thebes Modized. But 
Pindar was not therefore un-HHellenic, It is impossible to be 
Hellenic or un-Hellenic until there is a Hellas, and there was 
no Hellas before the Persian invasion, When Hellas sprang 
from the blood of the Mapafavoudyat, she had no more 
devoted lover than Pindar; no son more keenly alive to the 
glories of Salamis, Plataea, and Himers * ; or more enthusiastic 
im his thanksgiving to the god who ‘put away from us the 
stone of Tantalus that hung heavy over our heads—a curse 
than Hellas could endure. f 

These odes of Wy itory gare us a unique picture of the ‘sus~ 
tained splendour’} of Hellenic thought and life during and 
after the Persian invasion. It isa pity that they are so inva- 
riably read in the unnatural order in which they were placed by 
Aristophanes the grammarian, and which they have retained 
ever since.§ Mezger has set an excellent example in dividing 
the odes into two classes: (1) those in honour of princes, 
such as Hiero, Thero, Arcesilaus, the Aleuade, and the fol- 
lowers of all these, such as Chromius, Xenocrates, Telesicrates, 
Hippocles; (2) odes in honour of states, as Hootia, Athens, 
Aegina, Subordinately to this classification, the odes are 
arranged by him as nearly as possible according to their chro- 
nological arder, in so far as it can be ascertained. But the odes, 
in whatever order read, cannot but present a stately picture. 
The poet of the «Christian Year” has observed Pindar's tender 
sympathy with buman life in all its stages, the appealing 
lessness of infancy, the sensuous grace of dpdadyuios 
sturdy vigour of manhood, and the serene restfulnese of old 
age. Perhaps no words could be found more uate to 
Pindar and his style, mind and life, than the noble lines in 
which the Poct Laureate has glorified bis own art, The mag- 
nificence of Pindar's spirit, the starry splendour of his diction, 
and the lorgeness of his human sympathies, might well have 
been present to the mind of Lord Tennyson when he wrote :— 

‘ The poot in a golden clima was born, 
With golden stars above, 
Dower'd with « hate of hate, a scorn af scorn, 
A love of love.’ 


, ~~ Tethna. 7, 10 
‘which Lord Boaconstield, in ‘Lothuir,' deeerited tho life of 


eo tis principle: (1) chariot raaee: (8) boxing. and 
vi 
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premature ; and, throughout the remainder of his life, he 

parc the utmost impatience of any denial, direct or indirect, 
‘inl hypothesis, It is just to say that, 

in the course of the controversies into which he plunged, he 


eminent men in England and the United States, the present 
Yolaina on the ‘Patriarchal Theory” is decorous in tone and 

ven courteous. We suspect, however, that the ordinary reader 
will find the method of treatment which it follows in the 
highest degree confusing ; and we will therefore’attempt, in 
this article, to clear away fae 
ve 


Some description of the Patriarchal Theory, as bere under- 
stood, will probably be found necessary or convenient by most 
of our readers ;— 


“It ix the theory of tho origin of soci in geen Seale 
togethar ty the sathosiy aed protectioi low of thn eldeet vals 

‘Tho strongest and wiscst malo rules, He jealoualy 
preg ee pla tay All under bis protection are on an 
Satie The strange | child who is taken ae it, the 


baa 
there is an end to all relations with the goo, ena beer) 
which means su STeElocie poten a\oae ion fi 


This theory is both old and new. It is new because it is the 
exact view of primitive human society, which was suggested to 
Darwin by his studies in animal nature :— 

‘Tf wo look far enough back in tho stream of time, a « tho most 
ae viow is thot primeval men aboriginally lived in small com- 

each with: 2 aay asaea Spee ae eee 
ed ho would have jealously ‘other man. 
primoyal timoa, mon would Daa havo iived a a palypaalee 
tomporarily as monogamiste, sy would not at that period haye 
lost one * the strongest of as instincts the love of their young 


The theory has also a highly respectable antiquity, for it 
expresses the conclasions to which the Seaieet intellect of 
the Greeks was led by observation of men who, relatively to 


* Maine's ‘Early Lay snd Gurtom,’ p. 196. Tid. p 19K. 
} Darwin, ‘Descent of Many vol. ft pe 362, lias de 
themselves, 
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Jearned world at once knew what the Roman Jaw had originally 
been, and by what steps and through what agencies it had been 
altered till it grew ito the fountain of modern institutions. 
All the previously existing information crystallized round one 
particular centre, the Roman Family, with which almost all 
the Roman institutions were seen to be connected, and which 
answered closely to the bypothctical Family of the Patriarchal 
Theory. Here, however, we come upon a striking difference 
between the way in which Maine treats his subject and the 
method of the MeLennan, The former, in the Preface 
to his ‘ Ancient Law,’ declared that he should take the Roman 
Jaw as a ‘typical system,’ He did not think that an enquiry 
into ancient institutions * could be cuted with the slig! 
hope ofa usefal result, if there had not existed a body of law 
like that of the Romans, bearing in its earliest ions the 
traces of the most remote antiquity, and supplying from its 
later rules the staple of the civil institutions by which modern 
society is even now controlled.’ The Messrs. McLennan, on 
the other hand, take a course with regard to Roman law which 
ean only be described by a single phrase. They propose to 
“boycott” it, e's suggest that it should stand in a comer 
by itself. One of their admirers calls upon his readers to 
rejoice that the sebame figure of the Roman father’ is 
banished to an exceptional position. 

This extraordinary pretension to regard the Roman law 
not as a typical, bot as an exceptional system, is open to the 
remark, that the Roman law is, of all ancient systems, far the 
best known. Its history is incomparably better ascertained than 
that of any other body of logal rules. If it.can once be got out 
of the way, much of the enquiry into the beginnings of law 
and society is at once reduced to a set of loose conjectures, 
But, on the other hand, the contention, that this famous juris~ 
pradence is altogether exceptional, is extremely convenient to 
those who deny that the Power of the Father could have 
been the cement of primeval human society. They have 
then to do only with evidence which Maine calls ‘scanty 
and inferior, the imperfect and obscure records of the early 
law of families of mankind other than the Roman. Never- 
theless, Sir Henry Maine insists that even here there is just 
enough evidence to suggest strongly, when put together, that 
these societies also either started from, or passed through, a 
pee in which the Family was of the Patriarchal fice The 
evidence appears to him ‘very much * of the same kind and 





+ + Rarly Law and Custom) p. 104. 
strength 
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in the law more or less resembling that which is known to have 
occurmd in Roman jurisprudence, 

Suppose that we, who have our home in England in 1886, 
were to ask ourselves, whether we can find in our notions, habits, 
or usnges, anything savouring of the ancient Patrin Potestas or 
of the ancient Agnation. At first, we should almost undoubtedly 
say that we can find nothing, If we obey our father, the 
reason is that, immediately or remotely, we acknowledge the 
authority of the Fifth Commandment in the Decalogue; and 
we render obedience practically just as much to our mother 
ns to our father. If we examine our ideas of blood-relationshi mi 
we should discover nothing pointing to Aguation. We | 
upon the sons of our ore as kinsmen no closer than the 
sons of our sisters; they are in both cases our nephews, Never 
theless,» man of ordinary education will, after no long reflec~ 
tion, see cause to modify these impressions, If he bas any 

unintance with the literature of the last two centuries, he 
will be reminded of » number of indications which prove, that 
the practical domestic authority of an English Father in his 
own houschold was once vastly greater than it is now. The 
-ceretnonious forms with which he was addressed by his children 
and even by his wife bave disappeared. ‘The sons no longer rise 
from their seats when he enters or stand while he speaks to them. 
If he has any knowledge of legislation and law, the educated 
Englishman will remember that no legal rules were, until quite 
recently, so stringent as those which created the father’s apie 
over his wife’s property, and his right to control his children’s 
education ‘and to regulate the custody of their persons. And 
he will recollect that, even now, the English Father has spore, 
which exists in no other European country, the power of com- 
pletely disinberiting his children by will, and leaving bis wife 
without provision, so far as regards all property over which he 
has absolute control. He will, however, on the whole, find 
that the institution he knows so well is # Patria Potestas in 


decay. He will also have no difficulty in persuading 
that his ideas about relationship are not quite what he ferioe| 


them to be at first sight. A man who is proud of bis family 
traces his descent invariably through males in the first instance. 
‘Titles and honours descend through males, and only to women 
in default of males. The ordinary forms of scttl it and 
entai) give always the preference to males; and only take in 
women on failare of males of the same class, We live, in faet, 
in presence not only of a decayed Patria Potestas, but of a 

dicayed Agnation, 
The line by which we ran up to these two ancient 
institutions 
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which examines the constitution of early Teutonic society. It 
is one guarantee of the writer's soundness that he is not over- 
confident of his results, and indeed the evidence for early 
Teutonic law is not to be compared in fulness with the evi- 
dence for early Roman law. But it ible not to 
with M. Fustel de Coulanges on certain fundamental points. 
It is extremely probable that the mundium of tho Germans, 
which their descendants insist on calling a guardianship, was 
simply the Patria Potestas of the Romans, for which « word of 
the same origin, manus, was the oldest name. There is evi- 
dence that the German Father was priest in his own household. 
‘There is evidence that he held a domestic tribunal, There is 
evidence that he could try and sentence his wife for scale: 
and inflict a most contumelious penalty on her. There is e' 
dence, as regards one German tribe, that its members could sell 
their wives and children. There is, on the other hand, no 
evidence that, as some German writers assert, the Teutonic 
son was emancipated from paternal authority by entering on 
military service. It is on the whole a very safe conclusion, that 
the ancient German family was held together by a strong Patria 
Potestas, It is also quite certain, that the German usages were 
the means of reviving in Europe that ancient view of relation~ 
ship, which identifies kinship with subjection to Paternal 
Power. The earliest* of the Germanic Codes, the so-called 
Salie Law, had large influence on the formation of feudalism 3 
and the Salic Law, while it permits women and their descend- 
ants to inherit lee Sata aie absolutely confines the 
inheritance of land to s and their descendants, The 
enactment f of the Frankish Merovitigian King, Chilperic, is 
still extant, which for the first time partially amended this law 
of succession, and allowed women and their issue to succeed to 
lnnd, when male relatives in the same degree had failed. 

Both then of the elements in Fogle socioty, the Roman and 





* The rules contained ia the Salic Law am probubly much older than the 

we find them. Their relation to the usages described in 

by M. Fustel de Conlsnges in a chapter 

and fall to Ce ae Recherches sar quelques 
‘5 : 


Probibmes rtineinee chap. ¥.,*1Du0 Si hee lox Germai 

*Placult ut... quamdin flit advixorint, term habeant sient at lex Saliea 

it, Bt si subsite filiow defuneti fuerint, Alix simill modo. socipint torras iy 
donut ot filii of vivi fuiment aut habuigsent.” ‘ Chilperici Rdictum,”«, 8. Perta,, 
4 10. ‘Tho admission of the d t# of womon to inboritance appears also 
to have boan of comparatively Inte date in Hindu law. Soe J. 1). Mayne, * Hind 
Law and Usage,’ chap, 1. 

inclades 
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Supreme Court of Justice has laid down, as a universal maxim, 
that ‘kinship is wholly Agnatic,’ and a most minute caquiry by 
the officers of the Indian ment into the usnges of the 
North-Western races and tribes, instituted village by village, has 
given precisely the same result. No daughter succeeds, so long 
as there are any sons; when she docs suceced, her husband is 
adopted by her father. The fact is that, all over India, rules 
and practices, pointing back to the ancient strictness of the 
Patria Potestas, = found. A millionaire Hindu father 
may beggar his son by ea tg net mt ED fap A 
serious insurrection bi out a few years ago in er 
tableland called the Dekkan, which was chiefly caused by the 
indebtedness of the peasantry, brought about by an old 
Hinda law, that sons are liable for all the debts of a deceased 
father, though they nerer assented to their being contracted, and 
though they succeeded to no property of the inal debtor, 
Nothing of this is to be found in the volume before ua. ‘The 
writers found a denial of the Hindu Patria Potestas on the 
ancient records of Brahmanical law. This is to remove the 
controversy froma region where evidence is clear to one in which 
it is to the last degree obscure. The authenticity of these records, 
their antiquity, their relation to one another, their degree of 
authority, their accurate rendering in received English versions, 
are all violently disputed among the learned, Yet even bere we 
find plenty of testimony mare or Inss distinct. ‘Three 
—a wife, a aon and a slave’—says one ancient writer, ‘are 
declared by law to have in general no wealth exclusively their 
own; the wealth which they carn is regularly acquired for the 
man to whom they belong” ©A son,’ says another, * is of 
and ij dent, in case hie parents be dead; during their Ij 
time he is dependent, even though he be grown old.’ It is for- 
tunate, however, that an investigation of the greatest di A 
where all the materials are slippery, has fallen into the hands of 
a genuine and unquestioned expert. Few persons entitled to 
have an opinion on thc matter would deny the authority of 
Mr. John Dawson Mayne, once Advocate-General at Madms, 
whose * Hindu Law and Usage’ is a model of what a Inw-book 
should be, combining accurate statement of existing law with 
cureful analysis of ita history, Mr, Mayne has been col 
by this volume on the § Patriarchal Theory’ into publishing am 
excellent-article * upon it, and it seems to ua that he has com- 
pletely disposed of the argument of the Messrs. McLennan. Jt 





* In tho ‘Law Quorterly Rovinw’ for October, 1885. 
appears 
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English, for the use of Anglo-[ndian Courts and lawyers, call 
the taster names of Sharers, Residuaries, and Distant Kind: 
‘The Sharers are a mel nllsaecus class, eridcotly nee a 
number of a as belonging to the house- 
hold of the deameed, and the Law accires to -eneh af them n 
particular share or fraction of his property. But the Sharers 
cannot exhatist the estate, and there is often a Garren 
balance. ‘This balance goes in various pro 
Residuaries, and, so long as there are any ae 
Distant Kiniiral take notte But of what plies 
Jast classes composed ? "The Reslduariea sre simply the Agnates, 
or Kinsmen through male descents; the Distant Kindred are 
almost exactly coextensive with the Cognates, ar relatives 
women, Therefore the historical basis of the Mahommedan law 
is similar to that of Roman law ; it is founded on the preference 
of Agontes to Cognates in inheritance. Some early Mahom- 
medan legislator—as some think, the Prophet bi sted. 
the new pola of Sharers, but he worked on a tribal system 
under which the relatives through males excluded the descend- 
ants of females, We do not assert that this was the system of 
all the Arabion tribes, A sbarp dispute has arisen among 
Arabic scholars,* on the question whether an original system 
of kinship through fer exclusively cannot be traced in 
some of these tribes, But the plain character of the institutions 
on which the Mahommedan law is built justifies us in saying, 
that the strictest proof is cereed of the existence, in any 
Arbian tribe, ‘of custoins and ideas inconsistent with them, 

Of the nations of Aryan stock, one great group remains to be 
noticed. ‘These are the Slayonians, who occupy nearly the 
whole of the space between the Mahommedan societies aoe 
those which owe their institutions to Western Christianity, 
Roman civilization, or to the ancient laws and usages 
Germans. The younger Mr, McLennan never made a four 
yenture than when he asserted of the Slavonians that they 
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ry, fally discussed by Maine in his + Early Law and Castom ;"* 
mut there is one piece of evidence which he does not notice, 
i to which a few words should be given. About the wildest 
of Slavonian legends relates to a Queen Libussa, It seems 
ibe aed Croccus, or Krok, had no sons,t but be had three 
ughters, who were witches, The two elder of these princi~ 
ae employed their magical skill in telling the owners of 
Tete tial of property where to find them; the et 
pee We answers on matters of public concern, 
the anda sisters made a profit by the practice of their art, 
Libussa exercised hers gratuitously, and thus she 30 
herself to the people that, Haare rok died, she was clected to 
the succession. An unintellighle story follows, of civil war 
carried on partly by Amazons, The object of the legend seems 
to be to explain th fact that Prague, among several strong 
places in Europe, was known as the Maiden Chip: if it has a 
moral, it ie the mischiof of Reve wernment by women. Mr. D. 
MeLennan rebukes Sir Henry Maine, with some solemnity, for 
not giving weight to the srilesee of this legend, that the 
ancient Slavonians had no prejudice against thatriareby. y- It 
happens, however, that among a number of ancient Slavonic 
poems discovered sixty years since, which gave a great impulse 
to the study of the old literature, there was one in verse, called 
the ‘Judgment of Libussa.’ It thus runs :-— 
‘Brothers, you should as brothers on the sul i ine 
sid erst Sold fn ccna accotioa i eae 
traditions of our ancient law. Tho fathor of tho fami oS ane mie 
houte. ‘Tho mon till tho ground, tho women make the garments. 
the hend of the house dies, all the children retain the peers 
common and choose a new chief, who on great days presides in the 
Connell with the other fathers of families.” 


Thus the only credible fact associated with the name of this 
Slavonie Deborah is, that she declared and prescribed the 
patriarchal organization of the Slayonians. 

All the systems of law and usage which we have noticed are 
examined by the Messrs. McLennan in the volume before us, 
and spe assert that in none of them can they find any trace of 

‘otestas, not even im the law of the Slavonians and 
Haw the author of © Ancient Law ’ specially mentioned 
as s contributing evidence of the ancient existence of this institu- 








* ‘Bust European House Communities,” Sates Law and a chap, 8 


+ We are not told of the legendary Kok that he Left no malo relatives being 
a istnoun Persian Thou: p8L “Butte eat wns af Doraian 
in telling the story of iu Crocco virilis vexue prolea full. 
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1 and in every system of law and usage which be com= 
pares, the exact word or the exact institution to which he 





near! ich is 
ly by the Greek phers and Mr. Darwin. Among 
the Celtic races of the Continent, tho Patria Potestas appears to 


the Germans (and here we grant « 
proved) it has an air of geste Among the Slavonians, 
it has struck some observers as looking like an industrial 
partnership between Father and sons. Among the Athenians, 
the Father, it is said, could originally sell bis children, but Solon 
took away the power, Among the Hindus, while the Father 
Diets to have had anciently most extensive power over his 
ife and children, there is no trace of the power of life and 
death. Among the Irish, the Father's authority is expressed by 
analogy to the privileges of the Church. There are other races 
which witness to it by a duty, religiously observed by sons, of 
worshi ng their dead fathers. And these differences are 
isely what might have been expected. The sof law 
which we call ancient are of all degrees of antiquity. They are 
of all degrees of purity, They baye been acted upon by all 
kinds of feiserioess Tb 4s therefore quite inconceival ‘et tie 
institutions which they preserve should have come down to us 
in exactly the same shape or at the same stage of development. 
It is for the Com ve Method to determine whether they 
have sufficient similarity to suggest a common parentage and to 
say what the parent institution is, Tn the case of paternal 
power as witnessed to by the systems of law and carace us, 
we believe the common antecedent to be a Patriarchal Family, 
from which they started or through which. have passed, 
second source of the errors to be found in this book we 
take to be the strange obstinacy of the Messrs. McLennan in 
refusing to learn anything from the Roman law. ‘There is no 
justification of it whatever, except a statement of a Roman legal 
writer of the second century of the Christian era, perfectly 
credible of his day and of his area of observation, that hardly 
any (fere nullé) people, except one Asiatic community, bad a 
Patria Potestas resembling (falem a) the Patria Potestas 
of the Romans. But the result of the exclusion is, to reduce the 
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ingly useless receptacle, the biologist occasionnlly draws the 
anecine that the mammalian’ animal, in which these phe~ 
nomena present themselves, bad ancestors in which they had a 
real meaning and importance, and that these ancestors are now 
ited only among the lower forms of life. A fair example 

the kind of indication, from which inferences are drawn as 

to the nature of the savage society which civiliza- 
tion, may be taken from an observation of Tacitus about the 
Germans. It is impossible not to agree with M, Fustel de 
Coulanges that their social system was, on the whole, strongly 
patriarchal; but Tacitus, in describing them, drops the 
yemask that, among their singularities, was the strong affec- 
tion of the maternal uncle for the nephew. Other instances 
of this close relation have been noticed in more receat times. 
Now, among the existing savages, kinship is very often traced 
exclusively through women, and, where this principle prevails, a 
man’s nearest male relative in the Prcelipe Kesar is his 
mother's brother. If then Mr. J. F. M nan had simply 
contended, #s he substantially did in his ¢ Prim Marriage,” 
that sij of this kind in the ancient Inw of civilized races 


showed them to have passed through an earlier sa eae 
ment, no objection of principle could have been rtaan to 
mode of argument. The significance of the indication relied on ; 
the weight of the evidence for the alleged savage peculinrity : 
the ibility of theories constructed by chaining together a 
series of such peculiarities; might all have been legitimately 
disputed ; but not the method of proceeding. In the present 
volume, however, Mr. J. F. McLenaan’s name is joined to bis 
brother's in what seems to us a perversion of the Comparative 
Method, with the view of cxaibing that tects maces 
have not so much as passed through a Patriarc! 
We have said, hat Mr. JF, rh a eeelnetn trae end is that 
of the biologist, but his undertaking labours under far greater 
vantages, When he and his followers argue that ancient 
ized Jaw bears marks of an earlier growth answering to 
their own theory of savage development, they are extremely apt 
to forget, that the first indispensable preliminary is to establish 
their theory, But there is nothing to help them like the multi- 
plied dissections and observations of the living and the dead, 
trom which the scientific enquirer infers the structure of the 
ne oe of life, and fee! them with the structure of the 
igher. Savage usages and savage ways of thought are a very 
slippery eth a conclusions. For, ae begin with, savages, 
from the natare of the ease, have no history, The people who 
tell their first discoverer that they are descended from a wood< 


pigeon, 
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‘useless mouths.” [he fewness of women led to their 

largely stolen or carried off from other Hordes, and this 
Jeft traces of itself on Inter times im the prctence of violence in 
conveying the bride home at weddings, and in the rales of 
terlenat vents 0 cortain races to abstain from marrying 
not 


to imply the existence of the others, It is thus assorted that 
human society went through a number of modifications ending 
in the rise of Families, which Mr. MoLennan in hie earlier 
work allowed, but in the — volume denies, to have been 
Patriarchal Families, The principal agent in effecting ‘the 
change was the custom of Poly: rs ing 
a plorality of husbands, At first these plural husbands had no. 
connection but afterwards they were brothers; and 
this kind of marriage left its mark in the Levirate of the ancient 
Hindu Law and of the Old and New Testaments, Last of all, 
the usage arose of one woman having one husband and no 
more, . 

The theory is disagreeable to some tastes, but in scientific 
enquiry nothing ought to be per se repulsive, It is undoubtedly 
ingenious, but the real question is, is it tue? We are nat 
now undertaking to destroy it; but we cannot too often imsist 
that, before attacking older theories of the origin of society, to~ 
wards which at the very least several independent lines of enquiry 
converge, the Messrs. McLennan ought to establish their theory 
by evidence, at any rate cogent enough to raise the mee 
presumption in its favour. Now, has this been done? co 
cannot for a moment admit that it has. We do nat indeed 
dony that each of the practices woven together into a chain of 
successive links has been followed by some number of men of 
low civilization in the present or the past, but the evidence for 
the importance of these practices, for their wide prevalence, 
for their significance, and above all for their having any con- 
nection with one another, is extraotdinarily various, and has 
all degrees of cogency, from extremely slight to reasonably 
strong. It is the more indispensable to lect this, because 

the 
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tribes, than a family of animals or plants in a state of nature, 
which is generally distributed in the same way, Passing next 
to Exogamy, there is much doubt as to its origin, but the 
phenomenon is familiar enough. All mankind still practise 
exogamy. There is round each of us a certain circle of relation- 
ship within which we may not marry. It is not of the same 
area among ull the civilized races, but among savages it is 
remarkably large. Why some savage should refuse to 
any woman of the most distant discoverable kin to himself —or, 
what is the same thing, marked with the same totem—is a 
carious problem, for which several solutions have been proj , 
but, of all of them, we think that the very worst and most 
improbable is that of Mr, J. F. McLennan, who imagines that 
Exogamy had its beginning in a ancient wholesale i 
of stealing women from foreign tribes, and that the motive for 
this sort of robbery was supplied by a scarcity of women within 
each tribe produced by the wholesale slaughter of female infants. 
This is a sigoal example of Mr. McLennan's way of arguing, 
that, because traces may be found of certain practices, and 
because they might conceivably have eRe certain results, 
therefore they did produce them. That, before the dawn of 
civilization, women constantly became the spoil of victory, is 
probable, and there is some evidence of it; bnt that woman- 
stealing was caused by infanticide is the merest conjecture. 
Infanticide confined to female children is very rare; it once 
existed in India, where the British Government has done ite 
best to put it down, but it occurred not among semi-savages, but 
among the races jest of their blood, who feared degradation 
through the fiance of their daughters, and ruin through the 
great cost of marrying them. The later stages of Mr, McLen- 
han's imaginary sequence of customs are even more open to 
criticism. The chief instrument in converting unregulated 
Rear into regulated marriage was, it seems, Polyandry- 

ibtless Polyandry existed of old; doubtless it may still be 
found on the boundary of Tibet, and among the hill-tribes of 
Southern India; and indeed, if we probed deeply the depravit 
of great European cities, we might possibly discover it in oth 
of its forms, though it is there simply a vicious and repalsive 

ractice. But that it played the great part assigned to it by 

tir. McLennan in the transformation of socicty—that it was- 
ever more than an occasional usage—is a conjecture supported 
by the least possible evidence or even ipleusbstiy: 

We have offered just enough eriticism of Mr, J. F. McLennan’s 
theory to show, that his disciples bave no shadow of right to use 
it as a vantage-ground from which stones may be bea 
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the customs of the Australian Natives, find in them the strongest 


confirmation of Mr. n's conclusions. ; 
Lastly, it is to be that Sir Henry Maine, whose refusal 
to abandon the old Patriarehal is resented by both 


sides, has supplied in his volume on ‘Early Law St Geacat 
an Sagar of the best established of the phenomena relied 
upon by both, which has at least the merit of simplicity, He 
agrees with Mr. J. F. McLennan, that the practices, to which so 
much importance is attached, are most plausibly accounted for 
by assuming, that the tribal communities following them suffered 
st some time or other in the distant past, from an inferiority in 
number of women to men. , 


“We must remember,’ ho says, ‘that the monognmy now practised 
roe 4 chaely comet wit pty mt fa oat 


aro as nearly ax possible uqual in number. At the sumo timo, i 
rottled modern communities, the number of growm wamen is, on tha 
whole, in excess of tho numbor of grown mon, because of the more 
site echanehies fh soslen enough, war: cx, dasigabsen eves 

us, however, for a moment and for the sake of argument, assume 


a1: “Maine's “Early Law and Castom,’ ‘Theories of Primitive Soriety? py. 210) 
; But 
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It is not at all impossible that the line of enquiry begun on 
this side of the ailenssby Mr. J. FL MeLestan say ultimately 
lead to very instructive results, That mankind in the early 

follawed some of the practices of the now existing savages 
is in itself probable ; the probability, as we have seen, was recog 
nized by the earliest Greek observers, who had greater oppor- 
tunities of this observation than we hare. But the evidence at 
present collected is to the last degree slight and slippery, and 
caution is required at et stop. That such an investigation 
should fall under the dominion of premature theories is most 
deplorable. Now that Mr, MeLennan's theory ie premetere 
may be inferred from one of its defects alone, ‘The subj 
which, above all others, is at this moment attracting the interest 
of the not very Inrge class of persons, who labour in the same 
field as Mr. McLennan, is Ancestor-worship, the worship by male 
children of their male parent, and of other deceased male ancestors. 
This remarkable religion, of unknown antiquity, is 
and has its ceremonial among al! the Hindus of India, and all 
the Chinese who are not Mahommedans. It existed in Athens 
and Rome, and profoundly affected the Inw of the Athenian and 
Roman communities. It flourishes among the Kaffres of South 
Africa, and may be traced among the North American Indians. 
No limits can be confidently assigned to its former extension 
the world. On the face of it, i religion connected 
withthe Family. Ittakes for granted cortainty of male parentage, 
and points to great strength of Paternal Power. Yet 
theory of Mr. J. F, McLennan, which is a theory of the origin of 
the Family, was constructed without reference to it. Simi * 
it is adrawback on the argument for the Patriarchal Theory as set 
forth in Maine's ‘ Ancient Law,’ that it makes but slight reference 
to Ancestor worsl The argument might have been much 
strengthened, if Sir Henry Maine, in writing his carlier worl, 
had been aware of the facts since put together in his* Early 
Laws and Custom.’ But, again, Me McLennan’s i, 
as we have shown, not merely premature, but charact , in 
some of its parts, by signal insufliciency of evidence, It shadows 
forth a mode in which primitive society may conceivably have 
been developed, but no good proof is offered that it was so 
developed. ‘The writer seems 10 mistake the warkings of his 
own mind for facts. Promiscuity, Kinship through women, 
‘Totoms, Infanticide, Exogamy and Polyandry, might perhaps 
have been found somewhere in the world in very early ages; 
what is wanted is reason for thinking that they cane acted 
ononeanother, Onemay observe that a dirty shirt and inability 
to read or write are constantly found together; they belong 2 
the 
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Ant. VIIL—1. Soon ‘eter | Rape oral Sir 
Arthur P, Phayre, G.C.M.G., K.C.S.L, C.B. 1883, 
2. Narrative of the Mission sent to the Court of Ava tn 1855, 
By Captain H. Yule, R.E., late Secretary to the Envoy 
(Major Phayre). With numerous illustrations, 1858. 
8, Journal of the Society of Arts, May 27th, 1881. Paper on 


British Burma, by Si Attar Phayre. 
4. The British Burma Gazetteer. “Compiled by Authority, 


Empire of Ava, from the earliest 
dat. By G. T. Bayfield, &c, Ava, Decomber 1834. 
(Supplement to Pernl i's ‘ Report on the Eastern Frontier 
of British India,’ Calcutta, 1835. 
. Burma and its By Captain C.J. F. G. 
Forbes. 1878. 


7. The Burman, His Life and Notiows, By Shway Yoo 
(Mr. J. G. Scott). 2 vols. 1882, 


mentaire de Commeres, si & Paris bo 15 Janvier 1 
entre la France ot la Birmanie. Par M. de Lanessan, 
Député. Paris, 1885. 

9. Un Francais en Birmanie. Par le Comte A. Mahé de La 
Bourdonnais, Ke. 1883. 


NE honoured name enters into the titles of the thro first 

F works in the list at the head of this article. Its owner 
passed away in sleep Le December), when the article was 
already tall written, In the occasion when the forming 
the third item in our list was read, Sir Henry Norman said: 
‘To speak of Burma was to speak of Sir Arthur Phayre, for 
the two seemed inseparably connected.’ For more than thirty 
pears Sir Arthur Phayre was employed in the administration of 
jurmese territories; for ten years after the conquest of Pegu 
he was the special ruler of that province ; and for five more be 
governed the United Provinces of British Burma—extending 
over a coast-line of 900 miles—as Chief Commissioner, ‘Thrice 
he went as Envoy from the Governor-General to the Court of 
the King of Ava; and in his days of retirement, after governing 
Mauritius with credit and acceptance for four years, he wrote 
the history of Burma. He was one of the few survivors of the 
best old school of Indian ‘Soldier Politicals.” That school 
has produced men better known to their countrymen, bat few 
worthicr 
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1800 years deeply affected religion, tradition, manners, archi~ 
tecture, and the other arts, 

Assuming a descent in remote ages of the nations occupying the 
Indo-Chinese region from beyond the great plateau, most 
of them through China, we must assign to the Malays (if th 
are to be included) the earliest date. They seem to have 
upon the continent as their nearest kin the Tsiams, or of 

ampa, in the extreme south-east, if these were not rather a 
reflux of colonization from the islands. To an early ware of 
‘migration southward perhaps belong also the Mons (Talaings, 
as the Burmese have taught us to style them), that is, the people 
of Pega, whom some have supposed, owing to Hsgaiaet 
indications, to have found their way south through India Us 
then the Kimer, or Cambojans, occupying the lower valley and 
delta of the Mekong; and the Anam, or people of hin 
China. Then come the Mramma, or Burman Tacey 30) rently 
descending the Irawnddy, pressing before them the a int 
the delta, the Kfiyens and like tribes into the adjoining moun- 
tains. One great branch of the Burman race, by themselves 
reckoned the elder, passed over the mountains to the shores of 
the Bay of Bengal, shores which, according to their tradition: 
they found oceupied by Bilis or Rakhas ; that is, by canni 
monsters, from whom in after days the country got its name 
of Rakain or Aracan. Later still, Perth led the great 
family of the Lao, Thai, or Shans, who have still congeners in 
Southern China, and who occupied the platean of Yunnan, the 
middle basin of the Mckong, and the ope part of the Menam. 
Im Inter days this race has flowed back upon- the Upper 
Trawaddy, even to the Bralumaputra, and has spread south to the 
coasts of the Malay Peninsula and of Siam; the kingdom 
bearing the latter name having been established by a branch of 
the race, 

‘As usual, the course of occupation has mainly followed the 
line of the great rivers, those highways of the early world; and 
their valleys and deltas have become the scat of the more 
civilized monarchies. Thus the Burmese still occupy the 
Irawaddy basin, and the coast-plains of Aracan. Sixty yenra 
8205 the whole race were united under one native monarchy. 

he Jatest of an intermittent series of events, since then, 


has united them once more under a single sovereign, but 
this time in the person of Queen Victoria, The Anamites who 
occupy the eastern shores are claimed also, though with more 
doubtfal realization, to be under the one dominion, whether as 
sovereignty or protectorate, of the French Republic. Between 

these 
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mtg seiner en poate 0 real knowledge. But 


that it was flowing out hia eastward from an early date, 
rently Jong before our era, there can be no question. 
say Kh Tandonbiedljy with ite zealous pro ln, was 


a mont perl get in he seal of Taian ce among 
‘the Indo-Chinese nations; bat possibly that influence had been 
felt ata much enslicr date. If we go back to the oldest record 
we possess of geographical detail in this course, as 
tabalated in Roles, of a See from Argyré to the 
Sina, that is, from to the beginning of China—we shall 
find the continent and islands studded with names of which 
nearly a score are of manifest or probable Lama ¢ in. Still, it 
fa possible that ewe Baltes wers given a ely othe i 
movement of Buddhism ia this direction; for it is recorded, 
that after the third Buddhist synod, held at the cit: of Pataliputra 
for Palibothra), now Patna, as early as B.C, 241, Sena and 
‘ttara were despatched on a mission to proj Tespegete the doctrine 
in the Suvarna Bhumi, or Golden Land, that is, Thahtun, 
near Martaban. Probably a later and Tanger wave of influence, 
and even of migration, took place in the first centuries of the 
Christian era; for it is remarkable that most of the nations of 
the farther East, that have been tinged by Indian a 
recognize the Indian era of Salivahana, which begins with the 
year 78 of our reckoning. 
still, about the fifth century, we recognize in the 
traditions of the nations a new efflux of action in the 





same direction; but this time it comes, not from Continental 
Bes but frown Ceylon, an island which, though thoroughl; rougaly 
Indianized in religion and manners, has yet some remarkal 
affinities with the further East. This last impulse has never 
entirely worn out; and as the Western world in general has 
looked to Rome, rurith the Russian world to Constantinople, 
rathor than to Jerusalom, as the immediate seats of ecclesiastical 
sanctity, so these Indo-Chinese nations look still, in a degree, to 
Ceylon as the metropolis of their fs 
¢ have spoken of the Indian influence that can be traced 
Iargely, not only io religion, but in manners, architecture, and 
; and indeed the foreign religion necessarily affects 
Diceaeee: Throughout the hundred principalities and kiog- 
doms of Indo-China we find, in the etiquettes of royalty, in the 
forms of royal palaces and of court ceremonial, an extraordinary 
identity, pointing to ancient Hindoo user the titles of the 
princes and dignitaries almost universally embrace sonorous 
terms of Sanskrit, or rather of Pali (earings to Sanskrit much 
the same relation that Italian does to Latin), that dialect in 
which 
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hewn stone, and furlongs of sculptured bas-relief. Latest of all, 
we are exploring medieval remains in Pegu; which have been 
at our doors, as it were, since 1853, Ench series of remains has 
its own peculiarities, but often there are close resemblances of 
general design, and in the ornamental detail there is t! 

much approximation to identity of character; and that is Indian. 

Now the Irawaddy is in our power, we trust that there 
may be no long delay before our Indian Government may have 
leisure to order a thorough survey and examination of 
mediaval city of Pagi 

This city was the seat of the Burmese monarchy in the palmy 
days of its glory and civilization. The acme of its splendour 
is referred to the time of King Anoarahti, who in the 
first half of the eleventh century, and who is still the favourite 
horo of Burmese popular tradition, Relics from cities higher 
up the Irawaddy prove the existence of Buddhism on its banks 
ata period far earlier than the reign of Anoarabti. But, in any 
case, the knowledge of the doctrine had greatly decayed, the 
books were lost, and the prevalent rite was some kind of Naga- 
(or dragon) -worship; perhaps of the same nature as that which 
Mr. Fergusson has traced in the great temples of Camboja.* 
In Anoarabti’s time, a great teacher arrived at the capital and 
converted the King. A demand being then made upon the 
King of Thahtun for a copy of the sacred books (the Tope 
which was met by refusal, Anoarahta, with a misapplicati 
of the tenching he had received not confined to disciples of 
Buddhism, deseended on the low country with o large army, 
destroyed Thahtun, carried away captive the King and 
family, with nobles and artificers, holy reliques, golden images, 
and the desiderated Books ; and Pegu became subject to Burma 
for more than two centuries. 

In the latter part of the thirteenth century, the kingdom of 
Pagiin came in collision with the great Mongol power then 
ruling in China. The King, Norathiba-padé (ie. Narasinba 
pati), had, with characteristic national folly, put to death envoys 
sent by Kublay Khan. Kublay sent vast army, and the King, 
for material to strengthen the defences of his capital, cansed 
6000 (!) temples to be pulled down, But under one of them was 
found an ill-omened cect inaas the King lost heart, left bis 
new walls undefended, and fled down the river to the delta, 
where a fleet was in readiness t transport him to Ceylon. 
The Chinese took and plundered Pagin, and followed the King 
to a point 30 miles below Prome, still known as Taroukmau, 





* ‘Indian and Eastern Architecture,” py. €76 sey. 
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Naung (‘the Future King”), the King’s kinsman and’ desig- 
sconnerig Page nearing Ae tao overage oteapad 
uring Ava itself, overrunni 
Shab States Bre taking Yudhya, and marrying off captive 
the King and his family. These conquests were extende 
under the King’s son, known in ancient Hindoo fashion as the 
Yuwa Réja* (‘re giovane’) or Cosar, to the states of Laos, 
and the banks of the Great Mekong; and the King had 
entered on the conquest of Aracan when he died, in 1581. 
‘Thus it would seem that this King of kings, as he was termed, 
was, roughly speaking, lord of all Indo-China except Cambojn 
and Cochin-Chinu. 

This is the great King whose us court and vast 
armies made such an impression on Western travellers, and 
through them printed on the imngination of Europe the idea 
of Pega as an empire of ean nears Ir bint) 
time of his predecessor lar as the 
writers call him, that the famous Fernan Mendex Pinto first 
came to Pegu, and the valley of the Irawaddy. His adventures 
in these countries form perhaps the most readable part of the 
extravaganza which he has bequeathed to posterity, crowded as 
alters with marvellous descriptions, constituting a kind of 

phantasmagoria, or series of dissolving views, of mnil~ 
lions of soldiers, tens of thousands of elephants, thousands of 
thinoceroses armed for war, temples of the most fantastic archi~ 
tecture, thousands of yards long, and almost thousands of feet 
high! Evidently these are not literal facts; though ip. these 
— we have seen attempts to tehabilitate Pinto's verncity, as 
well as Henry VIII's righteousness. It is impossible to verify 
« considerable part of his geography. But yet his chapters 
form a scrics of dreams and pictares playing round a theme of 
fact; such pictures as suggest the question, whether in those 
= days Fernan Mendez had learned to take opium; for they 
aight bave been the dreams of De Quincey, had that prose 
ever let his imagination dwell on the architecture of Indo- 
China.t And yet when we contemplate the weird and vast 


* A titie which we find, two conturies Iuter, converted by an English ekipper 
sate Tper 2 sport,” 1 192) 





Ags whlch describes, os bn ap} “atin 
ita craratanoee | savy Erequestiy in sleep ha 
appearance instuntancoual dissolved, 
Wanets mighty city, ae... if 
— Confessions of an Opium-eater,’ Works, ed 1952, j. 264. 
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“The jire of united and Burma, which, « generation 
Taka Hed poling Abs vias of Maropean vrei eax Sep 
up; and the wide delta of the Irawadl, with a soil as fertile as Egypt, 
and commanding the outlet of a groat natural highway, was 
Neh t Be persed out by peiy oa cet, and Beropea wer 

0 out chiefs, ant an alven~ 
rea dat veteng + Hist” 1 uf ave 

The most notable of the last class may well claim a page. 
The King of Aracan, in quitting Pegu, left behind a garrison 
in the Port of Syrifin, and, as Muar of the Customs there, one 
Philip de Brito © de Nicote, who had risen to favour from a 
menial position.” By craft and audacity he made himself master 
of Syridn, and entered into intrigue with various neighbouring 
chicks. Seeking at Goa the sanction of the Portuguese authorities, 
he married Luisa de Saldanha, the half-caste niece of Ayres de 
Saldanha, the Viceroy, and was able to retarn with a squadron 
and the title of Captain-General in Pegu. He found that the 
Talaing chiefs in bis absence had agreed to take him as their 
King. Nicote accepted the kingdom in the name of his master 
(Philip IL. of Spain and Portugal), repaired the fortress, built 
a church, and marked out a city, which, with prudent e. 
ment, might have become the capital of « great palaces 
the Crown of Portugal. ‘The Hing of Toungu made alliance 
with Nicote, and the Intter’s son Simoa married a daughter of 
the King of Martaban, But his bead was turned by success; 
and he showed neither sense nor moderation, native 
annaliste, Burmese and Talaing alike, record with intense bitter~ 
ness how the sacred shrines round Pegu were dag into and 
plundered of the treasures which the Great King had deposited 
in them, whilst the tyrant vainly sought to stren; Hf 
authority by foreing the people to a profession of Christianity. t 

* Furia y Soaya mys the King had elevated him from tho ‘vil esclavitud, y 
cexorcioio do Carbonero’—* Asia Port 2 tora. iii. p. 148. 

+ Faria y Sousn bux some romarks on De Brito, very notable su ‘it Hie 
writer of tho seventeenth century. ‘They ere entirely omitted in the well-known 
voruian of Stevens (1698):— 

‘Nieote mat have thonght (and there aze Christians who in theit fevarance 
do 40 think) thot to koop faith with Heathen Princes is not so binding as to do 
bo with Catheliee: when in fuct it should bo moro binding, when a Heathen 
has trusted # Catholic, ia a ty and friendly «pirit. Nicote mast have 
believed that he lenred himself of all treason when he transferred n fortress from. 





the pretest 
‘a extellet 
to 


Christian when he has never experienced 

others on the pretence of 

thing epoken of iu Christ’ ‘or in His insteuotions to IHis ministers! mor is 

there any Catholle theology that can justify such ection.'—' As Portuguesa,’ +s 
a 
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‘burned with patriotic feeling, and with resistance to the con+ 

quering ron >— 
“It is related that when his father and mother entreated him to 
ebildrem 


nae Jute aly ‘reverence ever shown by Burmese: 
Dowell down to thes! on ils ees, and iald‘be opi 


it to have w 
sod been ace koe madi ‘Those noble wards are a key to 
bis apestndh Sais, say net of his carcor, beforo success and txro- 
seeeile pepe tad selfish ambition aad hardened his hoart? 


Wf SCA toe surprise and slaughter 
of one Talaing party come to summon him, and the attack and 
defeat of a larger eee sent to inflict punishment, His cot 
men now flocked to ein him. He took the title by bre 
we know him, ly Aleunghpra, a vernacular 
Bodhisattoa, ore Badia dl aay ‘Ava had fallen in rag 
Tape jie MayscAleminra waretcecty Sc full exrds ol Boseaalioe 
resistance; and during the following year his native village, 
west of the Irawaddy, and sixty miles north of Ava, was laid out 
as the capital of his kingdom, and decorated with a sonorous 
Pali name, though more generally known ax Muthso-bo M 
*The city of the Hunter Captain.’ Before the end of 17 
Ava was recovered ; in January 1755, Prome, which was in 
Burmese hands, relieved ; sandin Maya new city which, with the 
bis etn of goals he destined to be the future ney of Burma, 

lain below the low spur from which the 

bio cone of te Shwé Dagiin Pagoda shoots above the flats 

of the delta. This city he named, probably with some intended 

assonance, Ran-giln, ‘War-End,’ thus proclaiming his con- 

fidence in the immedinte obliteration of his foes; but little 

thinking that it would become a capital in the hands of the 

Klin? whose humble envoys he received somewhat con- 

ptuoualy a few months Inter at Muthso-bo. ‘Two years Inter 

(Mey erry the great city of Pegu was taken, poe and 
destroyed, 

rhe the time of his operations in thedelta there were at Syriin 
both French and English factories, besides an English one on 
the island of Negrais. The two nations, as usual, favoured 


2» mea ‘the Burmese to the people of Indi 
alicworers fanicee cue eluding coursclvem, ter ak ae 
iy Dt. forchhammer of Rangoon, aa from Gold, 
‘Gura cr Gaure, tho oli uaise of Norihors Bosgal, erigioally applied to 


the Indian immigrants. 
opposite 
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oradicated), Tot not tle brother therefure allow the English 
to romain in his country, and if anything happens, elder brothor will 
attack, take and give.’ 

‘The conquest of Aracan by the Burmese took place in 1784. 
Tt was a fatal acquisition for them; for it brought Cee 
into direct contact with that of British India, and ten years 
not pasted before collision and Burmese aggression occurred 
on the Chittagong frontier a 

‘ith the view of preventing aggressions, an lating 
trade matters at Rangoon, and not without reference to the fact, 
that France was known to be directing her attention to Burma 
as a good field for hostile di, acy or action, the Governor 
General (Sir John Shore) in 1795 sent Captain Michael Symes 
of the 76th Regiment, as Enyoy to the Burmese Court, It cannot 
be said that the mission helped to one ite ae of 
British power among the Burmese. tain Symes (whose 
eamorp eee ned among the Miniders at the rae of 
Major Phayre’s mission in 1555 as Mik T/dén) was treated as 
the envoy of an inferior Power, and was himself undout 
imposed on by Burmese pretensions, The whole colouring of his 
narrative leaves a very exi ited impression of the Burmese 
Empire.* The Governor-General’s letter was not even answered, 
though a document of a certain kind was given to Symes, In 
accordance with the permission conceded in this document, 
Captain Hiram Cox was sent as Resident to Rangoon, and was 
summoned to the Court, It is painful to read of the slights, 
indignities, and impositions which this officer hore with singu- 
lar patience. His Government rewarded him by recal (though 
indeed a recal under any circumstances must have been wel 
and they almost made an apology to the Court of Ava that it 
should have found occasion to treat a British envoy with such 
insolence! In 1802 Lord Wellesley sent Symes a second time. 
He was to seek « treaty of alliance, the cessation of extortion at 
Rangoon, the establishment of a Resident at the Court and of 
a Consul at Rangoon, and to claim Negrais, or corresponding 
commercial advantages, It was a mlebets sent Symes with 
such demands. His mission, indeed, had « large sepoy escort, 
and was equipped in Wellesleyan style. But it failed totally. 
‘The Envoy for three months was treated with mortifying neglect 
and deliberate insult, It is not surprising that the poor man 
published no narrative of his second mission. 





* Dr, ld atlt ot be irrolevant to obeorre that Coptain 83 ‘ 
peter of Ava and of mon and manners differs ws mivot feom 


‘wore a year afterwards, ay related by Coptain Gax, and (rom what 
how are (1894), ava polishol Taropean nies tian Andamanese.’—p. =i 
e 
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sign a treaty alienating ancestral dominion, he nerer set on 
foot any attempt oon. us. 

Though himself always pesraay like a well-bred man, he 
eould not cure bis officers of that old Burman insolence towards 
foreigners, which two disastrous wars bad failed to abate; and 
provocations repeatedly occurred, which were never made the 
subject of much pressure by the British Government, The 
King’s desire for méney led bim, in King James’s fashion, to 
constitute monopolies of chief articles of produce. This was a 

it gricvance to trade, and an endless source of irritation 
lore than one treaty of commerce was made, and in that of 
1867 he abandoned all monopolies except three, namely, timber, 
petroleum, and precious stones. But the limitation was not 
observed, 

Meantime Phayre nursed the new province of Pegu with wise 
beneficence and success, first as Commissioner of that province, 
and afterwards as Chief Commissioner of the whole of Britisl: 
Burma, including Aracan and the Tenasserim districts.” 

The death of the Mengdiin-Meng occurred on October Ist, 
1378, It was announced that the dying King had named as 
his heir one of his sons, said to be the only onc of blood royal 
by both sides, the Prince Sri Maha Dhamma Raja, Prince of 
Theebau, It was in February that rumour first spread of the 
massacres of which we have heard so much. 

On the night of February 15th the prisoners of state, inclad- 
ing numerous princes and their families who had been pat in 





* Wo have no apace for a detailed exposition of the growth of the annexed 
provinces under Phayre and hie aoceeore; Lut wo may give @ few of the lurgee 


‘Tho first attompts nt Census in Pegu, aftor annexation, were 
‘f uncertain valu, but in 1898, fire your ater annexation, 
iiikatintran ot co lee 
In that your the whole of cur Burmeso proviness wero united. 
In 1863 the whole popalation of British Burma was ,. 3,491,796 
A 9 ami aa caer aio 
TOUR Me ene mah ris sve RA 
The to Grows Revenue of the threw Provinces was— 


1H 


Tn 1862-63 
In 1872-73 


SIONS Re 8 bleg Se. 
Tn addition to which, in the Taatnamed year tt 
polities raised w revenue of =. ” fay Sou 
‘Trade—Valuo of Imports nnd Exports for the whole 
of British Barmn = 

TaiQ6Sr a ats IO 

1862-63 nes = = 1,910,998 

Ty 1882-83 Sas ck tm! os) at OMIT 
acres 


142,990 
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ihe comstieaionsl gration. AutaMinbueaninl see 
‘Having in mind only the interests of Church and State, thir 
tusiness has been done, according to custom.’ om ‘ 4 ot 

Below we ote what Gasporo Balbi, just 300 years ago, saw 
done by a ae Burman mee.” "Again, on the death of 
areas son, Tight of Phayre, in A Ti Raa 


: vs te at aon tien into trae indent 
nombre de mime quo ses rs 
aunesibeciao 1s anlar firey laste orator 
quill se ee aujourd'hui paisible porsewsour d'un sceptre eouilli do 
mgs Soa i par les mains impures quo le retionnent.’—IT, 298, 


= 1888 a revolt broke out in Hlain, acar Hea 
we of the place with forty or fifty of his lind: 
sep and children, were penned in a ‘bamboo house, ante st 
fire to. Others had twisted straw wound round their bodies; 
fire was set to one end of the coil, and the poor wretches were 
thus consumed in torture, 

A like massacre took place on a flimsy pretence about the 
time of Tharawadi's seclusion (1845). Such was the inaugura- 
tion of the Pagin-Meng's reign; he fulfillod its promise. 
Some time after his accession he made a holocaust, in the 
ancient constitutional fashion described by Balbi, of his brother, 
the Torouk-mau Prince, with his family and retainers to the 
number of 80 or 100 persons. These were deeds done when 
half of those who read this, as woll as he who writes it, had 
already come to man’s estate. The author of the narrative of 
Phayre’s Mission in 1855 says, in reference to them: 

“Commodore Lambert may or may not have planged ua into 
evitable war. Pegu may or may not pay its expenses, Bat wach 
strvoitioe as those are emel"—p 227. 
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‘all the familio of the said ue including pregnant women and 
Veincls, andl oil thene wery eet togettier upon. the scaffolding; and thon 
gent hin olla (gelm-leuf letter) with orders to eet flrw to them. And 
dene, sad all were burnt; insomuch thot OREN wap dois eens Ee 
‘porcome ond aod xe forthe thoy wore in number 2m. sea 
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kindness and consideration, but was papier that the Viceroy: 
ok aie ene tunis cirecnates i all affairs concerning 
Burma. In France they had a: somewhat chilly iy een a 
first, but, on their retarn to Paris, more of a welcome, 

concluded a provisional treaty of no great substance, DH 
1873 a return-mission went from Paris, under the Comte de 
Rochechouast, carrying valuable presents, The Fisdoy Goat 
way of aera and invitation vis visited the 

Northbrook) at giving him assurance that aap tata 
intention Deredstig with politics. 

‘The Envoy, instead of observing this assurance, or confining 
himself to the ratification of the convention made at Paris 
(Jan, 24th, ase rsuaded by the Burmese to sign eeeret 
articles (Reb. 16thy 1874). These eubeiesd stipulations (1) that 
France should give her good ¢ to Burma whenever she 
asked to do so; (2) that France should send officers to pris 
the Burmese army; and (3) that jariediction over Frenchmen 
should be conceded to Burmese tribunals.” 

The Brench Foreign Minister (the Duc de Cazes, we believe) 
honourably characterized the whole of these articles as *cx- 
tremely objectionable.’ ‘The Count’s netion was disavowed, and 
ratification denied. 

Bat, by this time, the French occupation of the Anamite pro- 
vinees in the delta of the Mekong, which had been formally 
ceded in 1862, was affecting the whole political stuieeptaetad 
Indo-China. The administration of Camboja was becoming 
entirely transferred to France; her agents were striving ever 
more to have a footing in Siam; ; Tonquin had been tentatively 
occupied ; and the whole of Anam was regarded as destined 
French demesne, Less ambitions Frenchmen limited the seope 
of their colonial development to the Mekong and the rivers of 
‘Tonquin ; others considered Sinm to be the natural (if reluctant) 
areng rotégée of France; whilst a large party looked om the whole. of 

indo-China as the future arena of France's glory, using, +e 

pressions in which they unconsciously patnphrased 

famous and futile boast (December 12th, 1826) ; it was to 

the New India which they were to call into existence to redress 

the balance of the Old.t And gradually France, which had 
looked 


* © Deo young Franch ffcurs, Captaine Fag and Sforean, wero left beltad at 
Mandalay, bout on a gpa; ‘exploration. Tho King gave them erory 
awextancs ; bat both the poor fellows died of jungle-fover at an early date. 

4 ‘Notm rile ext _nettement manus développer dabord nos relations 
mercinles, puls élendre iuseratblement volte indusnee éoonouiyee sur T Tade- 
Chino tony entre qui, noas Veepetnas Mie, seta pak ns, dane un ave pla 
‘ou moina Goigné, wne compensation & cet inmené empire de I'Inde gue Fine 
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morgants francais, mais comme aucun article n'interdit ce commerce 
«++ il faut en conclure que In liberté da commerce des armos ext, 
comme les autres, placdo sous wogarde du traité, Cela est 


Ja san 
important ; ovr, dane tous les paye de civilization inférieure, te commerce 
dea arnce eat Tus dea plan fructuen pour ln négciants ceropent? — 


The treaty (* Convention complémentaire do Commerce’) in 
question was signed at Paris, Januory 15th, 1885." Thearticles 
stipulate for mutual freedom of commerce and trade establish- 
ments, exemption from the intervention of ‘royal brokers,” 
‘most-favoured nation’ clauses as to all duties, abandonment 
by the Burmese Government of all monopolies except those of 
‘pickled tea,” and of the King's petroleum, precious stones, 
jnde, and teak timber, &c, ‘irom H.M,’s private domain’ 
(exceptions which our neighbours would soon have found to 
be froitful in controversy No duties of import or ex 
in Burma were to exceed 5 per cent., except that on opium, 
till 1895, when the tariff might be raised, but not beyond 10 
pe cent, Judicial treatment to be on the terms of the most- 

voured nation. An extradition clause. Confirmation of the 
treaty of the 24th of January, 1873. 

It was by a clanse of this Inst treaty, that the reciprocal esta~ 
blishment of resident diplomatic ogents was sanctioned, though 
neither nation had yet acted on it, Soon after the conclusion 
of the new treaty, a Consul was appointed to Mandalay, Our 
Foreign Office ‘had in vain rales fa to obtain from 
M. Ferry on assurance, that the Coneul’s duties should exclade 

itical action of any kind. It was with no pede claudo that 
results, of the nature which our Government had anticipated, 
followed the arrival of M. Haas, the chosen Consul, at the 
Burmese Court, 

In July last, trustworthy information was received that the 
Burmese Envoy, in returning through Rome, had made an 
arrangement for the establishment of a Franco-Burman Bank at 
Mandalay, with a capital of 2,500,0002., at the cost to Ava of 
124 per cent. interest, with several of the chief sources of 
revenue pledged for security. And in August a Burmese 
envoy reached Rangoon, bound on a mission to Paris to nego- 
ciate with certain parties there for the construction of a railway, 
under Burmese guarantee, from Mandalay to the British 
frontier, It became evident that, if such arrangements were 
concluded, the result would be the establishment in Burma of 

4 1e s notable Guat the Dermean Bnenye were in Pie for eigitean month, 
and never wen! z 
Misa tar rite arctmasceasey, nn ee 


a preponderating 
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The ultimatum was rejected, and our readers know the 


iment desires an extension 
of our dominion; no Government in these days would risk 
the augmentation of the difficulties that threaten the adminis- 
tration of all dipriensiee! through that democratic revolution 
in our Constitution, which has been carried out for the tem; 
rary objects of m party, and, to a great extent, in defiance of 
tie convictions of some of its once leading members. 
But there has been no choice left as to the conclusion ; none, at 
least, to any Government that tries to face facts. That con~ 
clusion was sanctioned, in his Inst public utterance, by Sir 
Arthur Phayre, the most just and moderate of men, the true and 
tried friend of the Burmese Monarchy, and has been ai 
by Mr. Bernard, Chief Commissioner in Pegu, nephew of Sir 
John Lawrence, inheritor of his principles, and the most averee 
of men to conquest or warlike intervention. And now that the 


intervention has taken place, that the has Fee has been made, 


it has been an immense relief to learn, on New Year's morning, 
after a delay that had begun to be somewhat disquieting, that no 
half-messures have found favour; no compromise that would 
have facilitated, under the contingency of « restored Gladstone 
Government, (from which shame and calamity may God shield 
England!) the renewal, on the banks of the Irawaddy, of the 
‘oquivocations and vacillations that have besmirched our good 
name on the banks of the Nile, and the reproduction yonder of 
some ignoble parody of all that is symbolized by the * Bosphore 
Dentin? 


in fuet, so far as we can sec, no middle course was at all 
feasible; nothing short of the conversion of Upper Burma into 
a British province seems to. us capable of being even thought 
out as a practicable scheme. 
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Commons, they assume an unnecessarily subordinate and dis~ 
advantageous part, ‘They only come into notice at the close of the 
Scssion as postponing, modifying, or rejecting, the proposals of 
the popular representatives. Why should they not originate and 
initiate more measures of their own? ‘There is no body which 
is more competent, for instance, to deal comprcheusively with 
the momentous question of Church Reform. A large but states~ 
manlike scheme of ecclesiastical legislation, even if it failed to 
is the Lower House, would immensely strengthen the Church 
in the eyes of the country, which at present has nothing before 
it but the Root and Branch programme of the Liberationists, 
The deficiencies of the Commons might prove a foil to the 
capacity of the Lords, and the hereditary House would probably 
gain in the popular estimation at the expense of the 
tative body. But, where so obyious « remedy exists for the 
accumulation of arrears, mere pique affords no sufficient excuse 
for tampering with the Constitution, or refusing to utilize a 
branch of the legislative assembly, 

No doubt, the ‘amour propre’ of the Commons is rendered 
more keenly sensitive by a consciousness of inferiority in busi- 
ness capacity, and by asense of past failure. Numerous incentives 
to * reform ' the House of Lords will co-operate with, and parti- 
ally conceal, these personal motives. Some constitution: 
are in favour of a single Chamber; others, while spooning 
« bicameral system, demand such an alteration of the i 
tion of the Upper House, or of its relations to the Lower, as 
shall prevent its modification of their measures, Some persons 
condemn the hereditary assembly as a heterogeneous, others as a 
homogeneous, body; some denounce the Peers as too 
dent, others as too dependent; some attack them because they 
are powerful, others wage they are dummies; some assail 
them because they are men of fifth-rate ability, a few defend 
them because, if the Upper House was abolished, the Peers 
would defeat the present members of the House of Commons in 
an appeal to popular constituencies, Persons holding opines 
no less aatealitory hare before now, pigged head and heels in, 
the truckle bed of Downing Street. There is therefore nothing 
impossible in the close combination, even of advocates of arga~ 
ments so conflicting and self-destructive, to attack the House of 
Lords. 


Genius is not hereditary ; but it by no means follows, that « 
racticnl talent for business may not be fostered by breeding. 
No doubt many of the Lords have lagged bebind the age in 

which they live, yet it is undeniable that, as a body, they are 
well mat in politics, experienced in affairs, conversant bene 
cf 
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wi piaeaertine plasmon rites 


‘The mass of new iis eit of ie, snl 
suanorials roms whic the fe anpaeleen 
eS James I. dea enters 


to 1678, at the Bhd ovat akio thar easel SENS 
great constitutional Tisndrtisioa, If it affords few precedents, 
it offers many warnit 


covered in 1867, Till then the value of its contents as a whole 
was unknown; even the existence of many of its most interest= 
inj pers was unsuspected. ‘The documents contained in thie 
caizalon are the original papers to which the printed Journal 

cp, ny Hhehice constitute the material from whieh itis: 
com 


Hence, as a collection of original papers, its value is 
ee it ie the Westminster Abbey of docomenta, ee 

many of the titledeeds of English history. Here, for 
instance, are found the answers of Charles 1. to the 
Righty the letter in which he consented to piglets 

of Strafford; the warrant for the King’s execution; the 
eae of Charles IL from Breda; the MS. Pray Book 
revised by Convocation, subscribed by the Bishops an lege 
and appended to the Act of Uniformity in 1662, together 
the ae Book of 1636, in which the alterations proposed by 
Convocation were written out by Dr, Sancroft. 
‘The knowledge whereso many valuable originals arede, 

ig in itself'a discorery of no slight importance, But the ae 
of the eallection is by no means confined to well-known docu- 
ments which are interesting as originals. It is xich in new 
material of very varied character, It gives the private diary, 
so to speak, of the House of Lords. The peated Journal 
contains the official acts of the House, but it gives no hint of 
the course of debate. It is a dry and meagre record of results, 
without a single touch of life or individualit i from which to 
construct the characters of the Pyms and the 
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the House of Commons, a debt which is discounted hy few of 
those crimes of violence that disfigure the triumphs of the 
representative body. The Law is not likely again to be prosti« 
tuted to arbitrary power by venal or subservient judges, nor will 
the Peers now be required to offer a refuge against legal 
tyranny. Yet their adversaries concede, that the Lords have 
often proved vigilant guardians of private rights, when endan~ 
gered or overlooked by the Private Bill legislation of the House 
of Commons. On the other hand, the peculiar dangers of the 
Civil War of the Restoration may often recur with altered. 
cumstances, which mean a change rather of external appearance 
than of real substance, It is at such periods of popular madness, 
or excess, that the constitut | value of the House 
of Lords becomes most conspicuous, 

The varicty of subjects entertained by the Peers in the oy 
‘years of Charles I. is significant of the important position 
they occupied. They exercised a most extended jurisdiction, 
The House ay not only as the Court of Appeal from the 
decisions of inferior courts, but as the refuge to which a 


poor frecholders appeal, who have been aggrie 
sure of forests or the improvement of the fens, are 
Jnid before them by merchants sed by companies trading 
abroad, Cyne the Ernie P as mpreticn Merchant- 
m or bUSCOY, NpPARY, OF unin shopkeepers 
ret contest fmternities Hike the "Marchant Taylors pect 
“on account of the greatness of their revenues.’ It was. 
to the House of Lords that suitors had recourse, whose causes 
had been d ‘on for many years, or who could not com= 
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reprisals, But there are also many | for redress against 
the decisions of the Admiralty Cantar unkirk. To some of 
these are annexed opinions of Sir Henry Martin, the Ji 

of the English Admiralty Court, which possess con: 
interest for international lawyers, Still more formidable enemies 
of English commerce were the ‘Turkish privateers, In 1626 the 
wives af 2000 seamen ‘lying at Sally, in Barbary, in most 
wooful and miserable captivity,’ pray the Lords for relief. In 
1628 we learn that there were 15,000 English captives at 


he extensive jurisdiction, which the House of Lords exercised, 
‘was 2 constitutional encroachment, but it trenched only on the 
scerigneees be ievey It was a shield int 
people and arbi power, The empire of the law was 
established. ‘The numerous unconstitutional Courts of 
the Tudors and the Stuarts were the instruments of civil and 
ecclesiastical oppression; the Judges, holding office at the will 
of the Crown, were venal and submissive ; Coventry and Finch 
wore two of the most unprincipled Lord Keepers who ever held 
the Great Seal. Causes ended as they were friended, or were 
determined by force or fraud. Juries were unfairly ee 
fined, bribed, and intimidated. The nation juris- 
diction claimed hy the House of Lords, because they offectually 
protected the liberty of the subject against the unsettled rales, 
arbitrary proceedings, unjust decisions, and wearisome delays of 
the Courts of Law. During the Long Parlinment the House 
continued to exercise these salutary powers without control or 
challenge, So also in the confusion of the Restoration it en- 
croached upon the powers of the Courts of Law; it made orders 
to stay waste on private estates, or eccure the tithes of li 
till conflicting claims to their possession were determined. It 
was not till more settled times, when the need of their protec 
tion was no a pee: that any effort was made to restrain or 
define the jurisdiction of the Peers within constitutional limits, 
The definition of the powers of the State is one of the most 
characteristic features of the constitutional history of the 
of Charles Il. The provinces of the different portions of 
legal machinery of the country received their just limitations, 
A flood of new light is thrown by these papers on the disputes 
between the Courts of Common Law and peieoe aed between 
the Courts of King’s Bench and Common Pleas. More closely 
connected with our t subject is the limitation and defini- 
tion of the jurisdiction exercised by the House of Lords, This 
was the chief source of the incessant warfare which was waged 
during the reign between the two Houses of Parliament. In 
the 
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that the Queen persuaded him to add the well-known words, 
‘if be must Dey, it wer a charitie to repryue until Saterday.” 
‘The original letter plainly shows that the words were added as 
a postscript. In connection with the papers relating to the 
eae and attainder of Laud, there is a significant coin- 
cidence of dates. In August and October 1644, Prynne, 
Barton, and Bastwick, preseated petitions which set out with 
the utmost minuteness the barbarities inflicted upon them at 
the‘ unjust persecution of Doctor Laude.’ In October also the 
im, ent of the Archbishop, which had been is 

wtifled in the House of Lords, was suddenly revived by the 
Commons, who, in the following month, proceeded to pass their 
Bill of Attainder. 

During the carlier stages of the Civil War, the Lords stadi- 
ously maintained the courtesies of life. Passes were continually 
granted for servants to go to the King, or to members of his Court 
at Oxford, ‘with household stuffs and other necessaries’ In 
lah 1643 a was given to Robert Makyn, £ 
of his Majesty's chaundry, to carry wax lights and torches to 
Oxford for his Majesty's use.’ In November 1643 the Master 
of the Robes obtained @ pass fora groom of the office to go to 
Oxford and ‘take 4 dozen of gloves which are much wanted 
his Majesty, and 4 yards of taby and 2 ells and 4 of taflity, 

2 pairs of garters and roses with silk buttons and other neces 
saries to be a tennis suit.’ Even when in arms, the Lords 
admitted the right divine of the sovereign. A pass is given to 
Sir Charles Berkeley to send his child in a horse litter, from 
Bruton in the county of Somerset to Oxford, to be touched for 
the King’s Eyil. i¢ interchange of courtesies scems to have 
ceased after July 1644. But the Lords were not content with 
softening the rigours of Civil War. Their intervention, but for 
the violence of the Cammons, would have procured the costae 
tion of hostilities. At Brentford, in November 1642, and at 
Oxford, in the spring of 1643, negociations were opened by their 

influence. Again, in August of the latter year the Lords 
to propositions for peace. But the Commons decided by the 
narrow majority of eight not to consider their proposals. The 
tions, together with the ‘Reasons why the Commons 
lecided not to concurre with the Lords, are contained among 
the documents in the muniment roam of the Upper House. 
They do not appear in the printed Journals, und only extracts 
are given in Cesc or the Parliamentary Register, The 
reasons alleged by the Commons for the rejection of the propo- 
sitions are wholly inadequate, Sut it is not now a question of 
the prodence of their decision, Probably the Commons felt 
that 
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denmed. The Je of the Act bitterly dissppointed the 
Cavaliers, Tom all yar ptt aan Sree Bosley, 7 30,00 eee Rae 


from 
Wicker Or tho stoupt to roc the Ine of Wiehe, pe 
‘that her busband’s jud, may be excepted from) 
‘Charlotte de In capes i fa of Deby, yy prays the 
members of the court-martial who condemned 
‘bo punished. The children of the late Enrl of ot Hollesd, 
oufed for his ‘zeal in the cause of his Royal Master,’ ask that 
“the actors in so horrid a murder’ may be brought to justice. 
Similar requests are made by the children a Sir 
‘Slingesby, who bad been denied the benefit of trial bi A 
court, and executed on Tower "3 By 


sent 
the Lady heath Capel” tp celaeat ‘the disconsolate widow” 


only crime was ahs and obedience to His Mnj 


Arundel, Eeaape oe of John Penraidocke, x 
for hie risiny Oliver Cromwell in 1654; raed 
Dachess of tony and Lady Susannah Hamilton, 

of the late Dake of Hamilton; from Dame Mary Hewytt, whose 
husband was teruelly sentenced to dic ns a pes fants 


itor by a 
nical High Court of Justice, and soon after put’ beget fo 
Tower ae Poatinarant ie the circumstances under which the 
House of Lords assembled in 1660, such pressure was hurd to 
resist. seal stronger were the’ temptations and the oe 
which: are Peers on the question of restitution of 
ro} now under a Senatdtaon al 
i Seni pane cay the destitution of the Reyer aes 
Fefeat and twelve years of Puritan rule. The Marchioness of 
Worcester states in her petition, that her husband and his 
father had spent in garrisoning towns and baying arms above 
300,0002, had lent His Majesty another 300,002, and had lost 
by the plunder and perraenistat of their estate an’ additional 
0002 In consequence her husband was in hiding from his 
ereditors, and she herself was destitute of maintenance. “Nor is 
this an extreme caso of the impoverishment of the Cavalicns 
Petitions came in from landowners who had lost their estates in 
‘the cause of the Crown, that decrees or orders obtained’ 
them in their absence might be quashed, that conveyances; 
-extorted from them by their fears or their necessitios, t be 
annulled, and they themselves restored to their bi its 5 
efrom faithful servants like near Dowcett who had aided 
“Charles 1, in his ater pe from Carisbrooke, and for his 
‘Moyalky lnc boon dimpiesunetly tel) and eatted | tnt alban 
of 
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‘to discharge all those whose estates had been sol 
=a] thts Ho 


: jnestered, 
or decimated for adherence to His Majesty or yal Father 
from all interest, except three pounds per centam. But the 
Lords adhered strictly to the terms of the original compromise, 
and rejected the proposal. Political animosity and personal 
advantages prompted the Lords to support the measures which 
popular clamour demanded, to punish their opponents, sonnet 
their estates, and rescind all recent legal proceedings. was 
their resistance to private motives or party cries which secured 
to the country a moderate settlement of momentous issues. 

No bgnestion presented such formidable difficulties, ar 
such skilful adjustment, as the settlement of religion, ‘Lo the 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians the King owed his t 
the Catholics his is i bot the Qe skers 2 
were petitioning ¢) is for religious ti! ‘ 
very st the ae took up an medida of toleration, which they 
consistently maintained erate the reign, Within a few 
days of the opening of the Convention Parliament, the Commons 
desired the Lords to concur in « proclamation against 
recusants, and popish priests; but the Lords allowed the 
poe proclamation to drop, No sooner had the first elected 

atliament assembled, than the Lower House resolved that all 
members of the Lower House should take the sacrament or be 
expelled the House; and this resolution was enforced, thoagh 
it had not recvived the consent of the Lorde or of the King. 
During the passage through Parliament of the Act of Uniformity, 
the tolerant spirit of the Lords was conspicuous. Among 
amendments they proposed is a draft proviso recommended by 
Charles. The original is preserved in the collection of paj 
which is now being catalogued for the Historical Com 
It sare the King, in the case of peaceable ministers, seised 
of ecclesiastical preferments before the 20th of May, 1060, to 
dispense with the use of the surplice and of the 
Baptism. But it provides that auch ministers shall, at their 
own cost, supply licensed ministers to baptize children with the 
sign of the Cross, if the parents desired the observance of the 
practice, Two other provisos were proposed by the Lords, one 
enabling the Crown to grant to all clergy dispossessed ander the 
Act a filth of the income of their benefices, the other exempting 
schoolmasters from the operation of the Act. All three provisos 
were rejected by the Commons, who further pressed the Lords 
toagree in recommending Convocation to frame a canon for 
‘reverend gestures" at divine service, In July 1663 the Lords 
proposed an explanatory Bill, declaring that the consent and 
assent to the Hook of Common Prayer required by the ae 
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ject,’ negatived by a large mnjorit Sere. Toi | 

paneer) rerbraedall| to renew the waite Act of 1664. 
Fron the Lave Hosen ts 1670, cone» to increase the 
stringency of the last-named Act. Bat fey 0 
amendments to. mitigate its severity by reducing the 
abolishing imprisonments, restricting the offence ee 
meetings, and granting appeals against excessive fines, 

Yet the Lords were firmly opposed to the 
Popery. The new light erties by these papers on the de 

the Declaration of Indulgence and the ‘Test Act 

cobeeae refutes the charge. From the MS, Journals of the 
House of Lords it appears, that the King communicated the 
addresses of the Commons against his Declaration of Indulge 
with a message that ‘he was su sah ike sce Se 
and still more with the second.’ He altogether failed to obtain 
the mre of the Peers. They voted a resolution ¢! 
him for his gracious intentions, but even this vote lost its cHlect 
feom the numerous protests with which it was 
Barnet’s statement, that this resolution did not pass without 

retest, has hitherto been discredited, beonuse in the d 

lournal the dissent of tho Peers is not mentioned. sceu- 
amey is now confirmed by the MS, Journals. ‘The two addresses 
Oe Shee meaner den Comittee Baie 


esiee that no breach of ipo 
seed “4 like the Pret conitted pee Journal. A 


ee tiles ‘was next appointed, of which Shaftesbury was. chair- 
man, to frame a Bill of Advice. Its lings and 

are fully reported in the MS, book of the Select 
‘At first t Shaftesbury hoped to carry his point, that the King 
possessed ai power in ecclesiastical matters daris 
recess of Parliament. It was also proposed that the ein oy 
it be not in him already,’ should be a gel 0) 
Statute, Ultimately the Committee accep! fod Lona ea 
draft Bill of “Advice, in which the tats to pe 
sory power is expressly abandoned, but certain penal eal 
were caren for de years. Tho original draft, in the hand~ 


writing of Anglesey, into the Committee-book. Charles 
hail so completely ‘hile in securing the sw of the Lords 
for hia measures in favour of the Catholics, that the Declaration 


was withdrawn. If farther proof were needed of the loyalty of 
the Upper House to the Eatablished Church, it would be found 
in very voluminous papers lately brought to light in connection 
with the Committee for, securing the Protestant reli rellgien ee 
Danby's ‘non-resisting’ Test, No doubt the Lords yielded | 
the national panie excited by Ostes’s Popish Plot. But as they 
were 
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working men are not 
oe pee ibs Let 
to receive < 


to ridicule our statement, 
upon ignorance: Yet he was 
himself doomed to afford practical proof of its trath, for it was 
entirely owing to a more acourate ption of his actual worth 
and merits, that his majority in Chelsea was reduced from 2740 
to 175, A little more of this lar enlij and. Sir 
Charles Dilke will be set at ty to make that 
advertised tour in Ireland which was 80 mysteriously: 
last autumn. 

What ignorance could do, however, was shown on the greatest 
and most complete scale when the elections reached the counties, 
Radical lecturers and newspapers had been indefatigable in 
their efforts to spread the belief among the newly enfranchised 
agricultural labourers that, if they would only vote for* Chamber= 
Jain and Gladstone,’ something very pleasant indeed would 

ntothem. This bribe was popularly expressed bythe magic 
wi ‘three aeres and a cow '—not that Mr. berlain ever 
was s0 rash as to commithimself to any pledge of the kind. He 
is too adroit for that. He Joft his underlings to go on whispering: 
about the acres, while ke stood in the background moking lsat 
bat vague, professions of his intense sympathy and love for 
poor and tnemployed—a sympathy which received ite: first 
manifestation on the occasion when the unemployed of 
Birmingham went to sce him at his ‘palatial residence,’ = 
wi 
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‘confidence trick.’ Although we could undoubtedly have wished 
to see a more triumphant issue to the late elections, we reco; 

no cause for despondency. Intelligence is on our side; the 
Young men everywhere are coming over to us as they have 
not done for nearly half a century; the domestic and religious 
sentiment of the people is attracted strongly towards us. The 
women of the country, in an overwhelming Eta are Con~ 
servatives—and let no one underrate that force. ¢ Radicals 
underrated it at the lost election, and smarted so fits in 
consequence, that they are now gettin all sorts of * os 

in opposition to the highly Penine oat successful * Primrose 
League.’ Lastly, we may feel perfect confidence that, a8 we have 
a good cause, based upon true patriotism, and a spirit of justice 
to all, we shall conquer in the end. And we are far more certain 
now than we have ever been before, that the end is already 
within sight. % 

Let us not, however, make too little of the successes actually 
gained at the recent election, ‘The state of parties at the close of 
the last two contests may very easily be tested and compared :—= 

1880, ASRS. 


Libesla 4. 5. 8. 88D 
Conservatives 236 “ 2h1 
Home Rulora  .  . = 62 ip 86 


We have therefore absolutely gained fifteen seats, and. the 
Liberals have lost twenty-one. “When we take into considera- 
tion the fact that Scotland and Wales, through sheer fanaticism, 


question was submitted to the people on which they have given 
a decision adverse to us. We repeat, then, that though we 
have been retarded in our progress by a half-erazy fanaticism 
or by stolid ignorance,* we ought to feel proud of the manner 





* Tho five mooxt illiterate countirs in England (judging by the text of the 
Rie of the mole population unable to read or write) sro Monmouth, Stat 
uffilk, Norfolk, and Cambridge, Here the Liberals returned ninetoon members to 
five a Tho fivo Yet itemte pantie aro Surrey, Kent Lda 
Hampabire, aud Suwex. Hero the Conservatives returyed ti metnbers 60 
fone Liberal. What more nood be said ? ene 
in 
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Session—* that neither this House of Commons, nor any other 
that may succeed it, will at any time assent to any measure, by 
which te ‘one paramount central authority necessary for hi 
t in perfect unison and compactness this great Empire 
would be swept away." But in spite of all his limitations, bis 
speech was understood to be much in favour of Home 
and co ee Mr, oe Seclered, ae ae = et ae 
respect am liration the»; ives the right bon, 

end opened pg est 

‘ebruary i id, that Mr. tones 
would ‘do rs ait irreparable mischiof,’ and that the 
‘Home Rule baer which has fallen into contempt and 
decay, will be stimulated to renew its efforts, and to re-awaken 
the separatist spirit among the majority of the people of fre~ 
land.’ In fact, the way had been paved for a surrender to the 
Home Rulers, on the system of tactics well described in a few 
words: by Lord Salisbury, in his final remarks upon the Arrears 
of Rent’ Bill (August 10th, 1882), ‘We know, said the present 
Prime Minister, ‘how the measures which are pressed upon us 
one year as final are in succeeding years pointed to as contain- 
ing the germs of a principle which necessitates some further 
step in the same direction, What has been in the past will 
probably recur in the future.’ Even before Mr. Gladstone bad 
given an inkling of his intentions, we had foreshadowed them in 
@ passnge which we may be permitted to reproduce :— 

*In 1865, Mr. Gladstone doclarod that the “question of the Trish 
ostablishmont was remote,” and tra re ‘out of all bearing 
the practical politios of the day,” never expected “to be called 
on fo share” in uny measure ufecting it. Three 





oped to what was called “ perpetuity of tom 
tenant with a “joint property in the soil.” . . . 
contended that thess concessions wore the very least that could be 


mi 
that’ provadla afonn thert—if they continue to. sanction Togislatoa, 
for Hreland upon tho dostructive principles pursue by Mr 
‘over kines 1308, they will crentually be coupelled either to tot Ereland 





* Spooch in Howse of Commons, Sth Febroary (‘Times ropoet, 10th February) 
” 
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these utterances intended to us for the announce- 
ment ‘of December? It is true ihe in She speech from 
which we have already quoted, Mr. Gladstone in reference 
to Home Rule, ‘it is highly unlikely that 1 shall ever be culled 
upon to take practical part in relation to these opinions ;’ but 
with the analogy of his corresponding declaration concerning 
the Irish Church, and the overthrow of that Church here 
process afterwards repeated at the expense of the Irish 

—this disclaimer only renders the communiqué of last. month 
more ominous than ever, For it is quite certain, that Mr, Glad~ 
stone is never nearer to actually doing a thing than at the 
moment when he professes, that it is ‘ highly unlikely” he will 
ever be called upon to ‘take a practical part’ in it. We may, 
then, take it for granted that his son, bis new: and 
agents generally, did not speak wholly without inspiration a few 
weeks ago, 

As for the scheme itself, involving, as it necessarily does, final 
soparation of the two countries, it has been all but universally 
condemned by public opinion. Scarcely anybody questions the 
fact, that two Parliaments controlled by Nationalists—the Par- 
lioment at Westminster and the Parliament in Dublin—would 
‘bring England to its knoes’ in the way so often predicted by 
the ‘Inyincibles.' Even the Home Rulers never asked outright 
for so much as this. It is a bid beyond their wildest hopes. 
The Irish police would become a body to carry out the decrees 
of the anarchists. The loyal population of Ireland would be 
reduced to the plight which pleased Mr, Bright so much, when. 
be saw it impending over the landlords—they would hare to 
“fly for their lives,’ The landlords would be compelled to take 
what they could get for their property. A force of Irish 
Americans could be landed any day, and would be free to make 
Ireland a convenient base for all their operations against 
England. Tho ‘finest harbour in the world’ could be turned 
into a pace of shelter for hostile cruisers. ‘isiation im 
would be stopped whenever the Irish wished to stop 
it is now, while we should have given up everything. 
nalist purty, either here or in the United States, have 
delivered in their bill for settlement, ‘We want,’ it was said 
at a Dublin Convention of the Land League in 1882, ‘to destroy 
Iandlordism in this country, and with it, British rule’ ‘Before 
a very long time has elapsed,’ said Mr, Parnell at Waterford in 
1880, ‘perhaps much sooner than any of us expect now, the 
people of Ireland will be enabled to enter for the first. time on 
the paths of prosperity and national independence. But he did 
‘not expect to get the control of the Imperial Parliament at the 

same 
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we are now told that we must put ourselves in the same 
hands again, and permit the author of so much disaster to 
lead us whithersoever he will. His conte a Hines, 
and in his being guided by a special *Dii it,” is un 
abated, | He saw nghlng cf ch himself with in the 
‘ian ‘operations,’ from the bombardment of Alexandria 
to massacre of Gordon. He sees nothing defective 
his Trish La 
following, as 


pose the absolute separation of the two countries. 
& “crisis” arrived, it is quite conceivable that he would 


distant fature.” In 1870 he was again in political difficulties 
this time he was converted to the neceasity of a Bill, Re 
the Trish pert of the rights which the eommon ‘dann 
to them. Jn 1873 he brought forward his Irish Us 3 
Bill, and announced it as a remedy for ‘ the last of the religions 
and social grievances of Ireland,’ * But this his Govern- 
ment was defeated; that was another cr His defeat bed 
him for a moment to change his tactics—he issued a manifesto 
offering, if replaced in power, to abolish the Income’ Tax. He 
was rojected by the nation, the heavy bribe notwithstanding, 
and this led to another last—positively the last—retirement 
from public life. ‘I see no advantage, he wrote, ‘in my 
continuing to act as the leader of the Liberal Rares Then 
® compact was once more made between the Liberal party 
and the Parnellites, in time for the General Election of 
1880. Lord Hartington’s letter to Lord Ramsay (now Lord 
Dalhousie) at Liverpool, in support of Home Rule, was one 
of it, but proofs abounded all over the country. The 
irish vote was to be given in return for fresh concessions, The 
very men, who lately pretended to be so indignant over a theary 
of their own invention, that the Tories se Tast autumn into'a 
compact with the Parnellites, actually concluded « bargain of 
that kind in 1880. *The Irish vote,” snid 2 Radical journal— 





4 * Spooch in the Hous of Commons, Maroh 11th, 1873. 
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who invades the humble cottage, From this tyranny there are 
thousands suffering at this moment,’ Such was system 
which sprung up almost immediately under Mr, Gladstone, 


Then from unwise concession the Liberal pty swung over, 
ng the: matniran dbo to ruthless coercion, fartial law would, 
apn whole, have been better for Ireland than the Coercion 

ills of 1881 and 1882. All the leading Irishmen were arrested, 
ants fa be released by virtue of the Kilmainham treaty, under 
which the Parnellites undertook for the future to ‘co-operate 
cordially with the Liberal party.’ But even after that, whenever 
nn accredited representative of the Nationalists opened his 
mouth, he fairly warned Mr, Gladstone, that it was not 
to sacrifice the Irish Church and Irish landlords; that he 
continually find bimself in the position of the traveller pursued 
by wolves, who throws out one thing after another, only to nin 
a temporary respite, Early in the Session of 1882, the 
Mr. P. J. Smyth,—a thougbly sincere and honest man, much 
ill-treated by his own party—in a ch which made a great 
dresolen at the time, told the duking Government that the 
“Union might be made binding as a law, but it was im 
to make it obligatory on the conscience. 1t would not be long 
before the sound of the trumpet-note announcing the j 
day would be heard,’ Then it was that Mr. Gladstone, as we 
have shown, exhibited symptoms of a disposition to ield. 
‘The Irish people remembered what he had said about the Clerk: 
enwell explosion and the ‘chapel bell,’ and once more 
acted upon the hint. Outrages steadily increased, and soon 
culminated in the assassination of Lord Frederick Cavendish 
and Mr, Burke, who ‘apprehended no danger,’ as the accounts 
said at the time, Generally under what scemed the auspicious 
inauguration of a policy of conciliation.’ More coereion fol- 
lowed, and then more concessions, and so the dark and shameful 
story went on, almost down to the last hour of the existence of 
Mr, Gladstone's ever-memornble Administration. 

This is Mr. Gladstone's claim, to be allowed carte blanche 
once more in dealing with Ireland. He has no other, 
thing that he has touched has brought us a fatal legacy of 
We confine ourselves only to the facts of history, and we rar 
that they are overwhelming in the proof they afford, that of 
men now living, Mr. Gindstone has the least moral or Pot 
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People of England to let Lim have his own way 
Si lees, be mischief he bas already done 
be undone, but that is no reason why be should be 













‘that attention which it never receives when the 
are in power—at such « time as this, Mr. Gladstone 
along announcement *—* I think it probable 
e ey of the Irish question may bring it 
5 ah ‘until this subject is disposed of, no 

yrtss will be sade with any others.’ Everything else 
set aside, until the m of centuries has been 
sel of.’ That it would have forced itself to the front in 
we do not doubt, but it is Mr. Gladstone who has 
ed it in this imperious and dangerous shi The 
advantage, incidental to his eagerness to 






the lead 
more in an effort to restore his party to office, is that time 
n afforded for the nation to make itself familiar with the 
and effects of the new towards dismemberment 
ire. ‘The discassion, which has been going on for 
agar in the London papers, cannot but have done 
ugh it reaches principally the class which is 
well informed, and which needs little fresh iment to 
its opinions. We should have been glad to know that 
ae the Duke of Argyll, of Sir James ae 

eco tie eetisy ciusose been read far and wide b: 
dete |e some of whom are still ts 
=e ‘erie lulled to sleep by Mr, Gladstone's anodynes, 
fear is, that these classes may be ee that 
ie only means to restore peace rity to 
, that ‘no one wants separation, rand that the au hey of 
the Disestablishment Bill ond th the Land Acts is the one man 
ete a the future of Ireland can safely be entrusted. There 
is no fear thet the working classes would consent to separation, 
were definitely made to them. ‘Therefore, no 
be spared to show them, that separation is inevi- 
in the project which, whether authorized or not, 
fees Hawarden stamp upon it. Sir James Stephen has 
made it very plain to everybody that the Irish Parliament, if 
‘established, could not give gaarantece of any kind which would 
——- - — 








' © Ina letlor to Mr, Heneage, December 14th, 1889, 





conflict with the and of the wi 
nation, but, as the Hawarden scheme was first propounded, only 
a nominal power of veto was to be given, It is true 


that there has since been some idle talk of establishing a Su- 
eine Court in Ireland, such as that which exists in the United 

A Supreme Court for the whole country bean 
excellent institution ; if it had existed during the last few years, 
it would certainly have made short work of all Mr. Gladstone's 
“special legislation’ The Irish Church Bill, and the successive 
Land Bills, would have been brought before the Court, and 
decided. to be in cuntravention of agreements entered 


cA ional. The American Supreme 
Court, as we have frequently shown in these is one of 
those invaluable checks upon the rashness of statesmen, 


and upon legislation devised to eatch yotes, which the founders 
of the Republic were wise enough to impose, but which we 
have hitherto deemed superfluous in this country. Such an 
additional. Estate of Coren would render sialon of the 
rhetorical type either im le, or comparatively harmless, in 
Cae fatameie li thanslors it ares practicable to establish it for 
the whole of the United Kingdom, we might at least be willing 
saeetateen dt Bat to propose to ve it up in Ireland— 
under [ris we presume—is an idea too preposterous to 
7 comm: ie carts = laws it 
‘he liament, having right to any! it 
chose, would lose no timo in dealing with tho Free ‘Trade 
queue on drastic principles, Irish industries, would be 
jostered by the bounty system, and by a rigorous system of 
Protection. Even Mr, Justin McCarthy—perhaps the most 
moderate and the most Feasonable of the Home Relere—=admitay 
that * Ireland would eae entitled to impose any tariff 
she thought fit,’ while. Mr. Parnell has spoken out. plainly for 
Protective tariffs. ‘We should insist upon a Parliament, be 
said at Wicklow, on the Sth of October Inst, ‘that shall have 
wer to protect Irish manufactures, if it be the will of that 
Furiismantand the Isish people that they should be protected’ 
And he added, ‘no Parliamentary assembly will work satie 
feats) ily which as not free poms ae Trish Lar which has 
not free power to raise revenues for the government 
Zs Irelgad in such a\fysyvaa ttall, soon, ftcand eos eeu 
assembly. I am of the opinion—an opinion which I have 
expressed before now—that it would be wise to certain 
Irish industries, at all events for a time.” This demand seems 
to 
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From tho homes of 200,000 starving  poowlas from the 
millions of our race; from the depths of the wide Atlantic; from 
shales of murdered landlords, as well as from those of 
viotime—aye, from the regions of the damned, where 
ee ne ee eee ee 
stl 


eatin, demandin, 
Tebit porith, then, while tho 
reqniom, and Sree 
asbareol sate a thot havo dofamed the charactor of this old 
ty ET OE sO anil 
oblivion {* 


All that we can say is, that if the English insurance offices 
see any way at present of getting their money out of Lreland, 
the sooner they do it the better. 

*There need not be separation, so we are told. But the 
great leader of the Liberal party never foresees the effect of an; 
measure which he introduces into Parliament. He is solely 
intent upon accomplishing n present pu: to consequences 
he either blinds himself, or is blinded by a defect of nature, 


Take ay measure that we may please a3 a test of this, and 


the conclusion will never change. Now Mr, Parnell does not 
tell us, that there never need be separation. In his speech at 
Wicklow he referred to that question. All that he was willing 
to make himself responsible for was an expression of opinion to 
this offect—that the desire for soparation in Ireland would not 
be increased * by conceding fully and freely to Ireland the 

to manage ber own affairs.” It is to be all ‘take’ and no * / 
The refusal of Home Rule is a peril, which Mr, Parnell tells 
us, will *find sooner or later an opportunity of avenging itsolf 
in the destruction of that British Empire, which bas been the 
misfortane, the oppression, and the misgovernment, of our 
country.’ And on another occasion * he said, *1 believe that 
if it be sought to make it impossible for our country to obtain 
the right of administering her own affairs, we shall make all 
other things impossible for those who so seek.’ He reminded his 
audience, that equal electoral privileges were once pronounced” 
impossible, and ie that they were afterwards offered *by the 
same person, with a humble entrenty that we may take it in 
order that we may educate ourselves for better things, and 
farther powers.” Would that the whole nation bad as clear an 
insight into the character of that ‘same person’ as Mr, Parnell 
possesses! We should be in a position of infinitely less peril 
than that which we actually occupy. 


* Ab adinncr given by the Lond Mayor of Dablin, Bept. Tat, 1885, a 
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e any excuse then, we ask again, for further self- 

















the of the English le? Is there any 
to found, in the piened fessions of 
and his associates, to induce the country to take 

nge into anarchy. which will certainly be forced 
‘it stands silent? How can it be expected, that the 

will accept any proposal likely to be décmed 
y by the English le, when sach a bait as that 
month is dangled before their eyes? Will not 
'y, intent upon certain aims, take as mach as it can 


very well to denounce Mr. Parnell, but if he is blame- 
what are we to say to Mr, Gladstone, who has before 
to the Irish | with ‘a humble entreaty’ that he 
copt measures, every one of which meant the victory of 
nists? Mr, Parnell and his followers have simply 
all along professed they intended to do. 
ther, but their anger ia turned entirely into the 
channel. We have shown, over and over again, that the 
lites have been ly straightforward from the first. If 
tion has been led far astray, it was led by Mr. Gladstone, 
Parnell. Before either of the Land Bills was passed 
the late Prime Minister had fairly launched out upon bis 
‘series of ‘healing measures ’—Mr, Parnell told us the in- 
end. ‘I would not have taken off my coat,’ he said,* 
one to this work, if 1 had not known that we were laying 
sdations of this movement for the regeneration of our 
independence,’ We choose to shut oar eyes and 
all these warnings; instead of paying heed to them, 
‘ought to do who have determined adversaries to deal 
e prefer to be beguiled by the wild delusions of dreamers. 
to do that, is there not something a little absurd in 
wroth with Mr. Parnell ? 
was atime when the Parnell doctrines were regarded 
tion by the lish people, largely on account of 
tbe di ers to which they had given rise. did Mr, Glnd- 
stone think 








of them then? He denounced them as ‘degrading 
mroral,” and he deplored the fact, that Irish landlords and 
‘ ‘did not defend their own rights, Even he, we should 
a would scarcely be able to peruse without astonishment 

ing quotation from one of his own speeches :— 


), what wold happen in this country if sentiments 
‘of thik kind were to go forth and become in any degree dangerons to 


* October 2ith, 1880. 
T 
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tho public peace—napposing agrarian offences: were committed and 
scotites on by haribo an i an 
trith Tons of Tif and that the orimo could not be hy the 


cxurtions of the ordinary authorities? Why, what would happen 
would be this, The vast multitudes of loyal citizens would exort 
themselves in support and in aid of the office af tho law. But no 
such thing ix heard of us that in Ireland. I there will be 
a charige in that rospoct, J am sure it is nocomary. * 


‘The classes who own property in Ireland, and who are loyal 
to the Crown, were thus not obscarely told that it was almost 
a sacred duty to defend their rights. What treatment would 
they haye received, if they had acted upon this hint, amd raised 
corps of loyal men ‘in support and in aid of the office of the 
law’? ‘They were taunted with their ‘cowardice.’ ‘The fact is, 
that Mr. Gladstone had deprived them of the power of helpi: 
themaelves—he had reduced many of thom to penury, 
driven others out of Ireland altogether. ‘You,’ wrote one of 
them to him, ‘who have so deeply injured those very classes 
by depriving them of their property without compensation, and 
destroying their moral position and influence, should have been 
the last to make an attack so ungenerous and untrue, calculated 
ue not intendexl) to injure them in public estimation.” + The 

irish Property Defence Association was in existence at this rery 
period, but it was crippled hy want of money and by the thinly- 
disguised hostility of the Government. ‘The classes in question 
are now threatened with the loss of everything. Suppose they 
were, at this eleventh hour, to act upon the advice given to 
them by Mr, Gladstone in 1881? It would probably prove to 
be the beginning of a civil war, and that would be pee 
amore than the logical result of Mr. Gladstone's Irish policy. 

no doubt seems a strange thing, to find a Prime Minister tau 
asection of his fellow-subjects with cowardice, for not 

more active and formidable steps to defend themselves 

his measures, The very men, in whose hands Mr, Gl 
proposes to place all Ireland, are those whom he 

as bosing their operations on ‘doctrines of public plunder’ 
Mr. Parnell retorted at the time, and vory justly, that it was 
Mr, Gladstone who taught them these doctrines of plunder. 
‘When he speaks about plunder,’ said the Irish leader, *we 
are entitled to ask who were the first of the plunderers? Who 
was it that first sanctioned this doctrine af public plunder? will 





4 Tetter ty Mie Gindstene Theta Mr. Robert Staplen of D Queen's 
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with the Irish party holding the balance of power. Mr, Glad- 
stone evidently has a secret insight into some of the infirmities 
of his nature, although his followers so persistently shut their 
ae to them. Let the Irish vote control the situation, and, said 
Mr. Gladstone, ‘ the Empire will be in danger, because questions 
of the gravest moment, and of the most imperial weight and 
vast consequence may come forward, and will in all likelihood 
come forward, and there will be no party qualified to deal with 
thom in that independence which alone can ensure a satisfactory 
and an honourable issue? Mr, Gladstone may now say, that he 
fairly warned the country of the perils which it would incur, 
by not giving him a majority over the Tory and the Irish parties 
combined, and that as it refused to comply with bis 
it must take the consequences, He would merely be 
as ho did in reference to the proffered bribe of the repeal of the 
income tax. When it was rejected, he punished the middle 
classes by incrensing the tax the moment he returned to power, 
and he has over since kept that tax up to the highest i 
reached by any Ministry in time of pence. So now with the 
Irish question. The people refused to trust him with the power, 
for which he clamoured so loudly and so importunately. He 
told them, without much disguise, that it would be unsafe to 
leave him and his followers at the mercy of ‘a party 
from Ireland,’ who would say to them, ‘unless you do this 
unless you do that, we will turn you out to-morrow,’ That 
the actual state of affairs to-day, Mr. Gladstone is free to make 
himself the instrament for the fulfilment of his own predictions, 
Fortunately, we need not assume just yet, that Mr. Gladstone 
will be allowed to have his own way. Some of his staunchest 
followers have rebelled against him. In the press, there are 
many dissentients, Onc of the most docile of the Gladstone 
organs has said, almost in as many words, that it will not go 
where the Master now beckons it, It also utters a warning 
which may not be intended to mean so much as appears on the 
surface. * Difficult as the problem is,’ remarks this journal,*— 
“and we knew no problem half so difficult—to treat the lei 
question at once temperately and firmly, it is not by any means 
so difficult as that which the Northern States succeeded in 
solving in the great decade between 1860 and 1870... We 
jeve that Great Britain, directly the situation comes out 
clearly before her, will nerve herself to as strenuous a policy as 
that which secured the integrity of the American nation in the 
great crisis of 18612 Is it possible that the full significance of 











* The ‘Speotator,’ December 20th, 1856, $ 
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coercion. Earl Cowper says, ‘our concession in 1881 was 
founded upon sound principles, and was in the right direction.’ 
It was, in fact, n violation of all sound principles, including the 
Principles of common honesty and justice, and the direction in 
which it went is sufficiently shown by the point we have already 
reached. Earl Cowper and his colleagues were amply fore- 
warned at the time. The Marquis of Lansdowne, who had 
been a colleague, told the Government that the Bill ‘had been 
won by agitation, and it would be a point of departure from 
which a new agitation would proceed.” The Duke of Argyll— 
who had also left the Ministry rather than adopt its destructive 
policy—described the measure as one intended to ‘enable every 
tenant in Ireland to sell that which may not be his own by law, 
by custom, or by equity.” The late Duke of Marlborough 
Aeelared, that the Jill would be another sign to the agitators 
that full success would attend their efforts, and would lead to 
‘the departure of what has been called the English garrison.’ 
Mr, Goschen said, +1 cannot forget, and statesmen must not 
forget, that the Land Bill has been in a measure due to suc- 
cessful agitation, It is a dangerous thing in the history of a 
country when agitation is successful.’ The Land League itself 
declared war against the measure. Even while it was passiny 

through the Legislatre, Mr. Parnell denounced it * as ‘a Bill 

Drought forward by the Government in order to prop up, for 
fow years longer, the expiring system of landlordism. Why, 
thon, shonld Earl Cowper or his colleagues have been deceived ? 
What plausible justification is there for any of them maintain- 
ing now that the Bill was ‘in the right direction’? Mr. 
Gladstone was congratulated at the time by a Liberal journal, 
on having accomplished a * first-rate revolutionary year's work,” 
but the effect even upon himself was not entirely agreeable, for 
from that time forth he had to he protected by policemen from 
the too cager gratitude of his Irish friends, and all Ireland was 
thrown into a state of the wildest anarchy. 

We cannot, therefore, rate Earl Cowper's statesmansbip very 
high, althongh he may be right in the views he puts forward at 
the present moment, He, like others of his party, can only see 
the trath when it is too late, There are other earls and noble 
lords besides Lord Cowper, who will live to repent bitterly that 
they were led astray hy Mr. Gladstone in his chase of the ignis 
fatuus which he takes for a ‘divine light” In some cases, 
it can scarcely be doubted, that retribution of a fitting kind lies 
in wait: for when the cry of ‘land for nothing’ bas dome its 





























* At Dublin, Angst 2nd, 1881. 
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strength of our position all over Europe. One of the least 
generous of his its substantially admitted—and such 
admissions ii 


Radical could be expected to say more !]—and 


Soe Se of Ministry. 
Franoo, the feelin was strong: in Lord Salisbury’ favour. 
eas aiticeose ees the Preoch ‘of view,” remarked 


Revue jine,t * between an English Cabinet 
estpesr terri aanat pot ywesided over by Lord Salisbury, 
is that the former will be clumsy, short-sighted and vacillating, 
where the latter will be sagacious, adroit, and firm.’ +The 
Germans,’ writes the Berlin correspondent of the ‘Times’ 
(December 11th), ‘wanted peace and repose, and the Liberal 
Prime Minister of England was constantly springin; ape them 
harrowing questions of international moment, which 
to shake all Europe to its foundations.’ bey hope; he aaa 
to say, that by some compromise or coalition, * bury 
may still be enabled to remain at a post, of which his brief 
tenure has already tended to add weight and confidence to the 
voice of Ei at the Council Board,’ Such is the tone of 








tions, is no doubt still willing to act as go-between. But 

England has great responsibilities to face outside Ireland. She 

has to penis upon the new and perilous complications 

arising in rope; she has to consolidate her own 

foreign empire ; she has to extend her trade in her colonies and 
lencies, Is Mr, Gladstone the man for this work ? 

It must require a great deal of simple credulity, combined 





* +Spectator,’ Decomber Sthy 1885, t December Sth, 1883, 
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ought to combit 
n this asa‘ natural alliance,’ and the systematic course 
ity which Russia has pursued in ber treatment of 
. to the very Jast day of Mr. Gladstone's Ad- 
tion, produces no effect whatever upon his mind. He 
) to his opinions with remarkable tenacity, except when 
! one lar, and then the burden is cast oe 

i ery few people remember the true sf 

a in Europe and in Asia, or can reeal eect 
t features of the innumerable deceptions which Russia has 
‘upon this country in her onward march. The return, 
ch she makes for Mr. Gladstone's eccentric fidelity to ber, 
has always been of the kind which, under ordinary civeum- 
nees, would have aroused in his breast that sentiment of 
frequently evoked by much slighter causes, But 
can cure him of this pet hallucination. Whether the 
Statement of his present views recently published in a Russian 
| journal, and widely circulated all over the Continent, is to be 
ie pled its entirety or not, it is strictly in accordance with 
| his known and avowe! opinions, He is represented to bave 
| ¢ Russian Government for not having appre- 
| his efforts to set By an alliance between the two countries, 


and for having permit 


| there was great coldness between any and England 
| the whole of the Inst Administration, Prince 

does not conceal his unfavourable 0) of Mr, 
ie: or his great respect for the Inte Lord Beaconsfield, 
| | his equal respect for Lord Salisbury. It is but natural that 
| some: bit 





ome bitterness should bo stirred up by all this. Great ‘ states- 
men” sre only human after all, Doubtless Mr. Gladstone full, 
returns the feeling which the German Chancellor bears 
him; wwe know, at any rate, that during Mr. Gladston 
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chester Chambers of Commerce and elsewhere, it is throagh 
Burma that we can most advantageously establish railway con- 
nections with China, The Chinese, it is now known, are ready 
to adopt the railway system, and if Lord Salis! 
is ndhered to, and carried on with the prudence the 
promptness which be has displayed, we shall before very 
sae be sending iron rails to China as well as to Barma, 
and a demand for our cotton goods will arise among four 
hundred millions of people whom we haye as 
reached. But we cannot expect that this field will be 
for us, and that no competitors will venture in. The Germans, 
as well as the French, arc jing on while we stand de- 
liberating, or are immersed in our faction fights. The pare 
ticulars which have already been published,* relating to the 
formation of a German Syndicate, with 35,060,002, capital, to 
be raised chiefly in England, should be quite sufficient to awaken 
us from our slumbers. ‘The syndicate requires as « condition, 
that the spending of such amount of this money as may be re- 
quired in Europe for the purchase of material, whether for war 
purposes or for railway construction and maintenance, shall be 
put under its control.’ The syndicate is German, and we learn 
that ‘ Prince Bismarck approves of the project, and is so desirous 
of its success that he bas put the services of the German diplo- 
matic and consular officers in the East at the disj the 
Syndicate.’ The loan would be obtained in England for ex- 
penditure in Germany. Is it not time that we bestirred our 
selves, and thought of something else besides Mr. Gladstone 
and his everlasting schemes for putting himself and his party in 
oe paneean has been cee uy eile core 
jovernment during its present short lease of power—of 
eredit it can mereka deprived. We are quite confident, that 
the English nation would, if it knew the fnets, and could make 
its judgment upon ‘them instantly felt, pronounce emphatically 
in favour of the same party pursuing its great work. 
Recutsiending all the disadvantages under which we labour, 


we again assert, that the present position) of the Conservative 
party is by no means discouruging, while our ts are dis- 
tinctly promising. We have not had to d the consti= 





tuencies as they existed in 1880, but with a total re-construction: 
of the eloctoral bodies, including between two and three millions 
of new voters, most of whom are illiterate, One of the members 
of Mr, Gladstone’s last Administration has recently said, that 
the Tories always used to boast that the countics were the centres 





* See the! Times! of Tunusry 2nd, 1959, of 
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sections, ever rendy to fly at each other's throats—men 

iting miele each other 80 2 saealy: that scarcely evon a 

public opinion cam induce them to “peace. 

They are aes it is true, in one bond—the love of office; bat 
disunited again the moment they are in office, and it becomes 
the question, what are they to do with it? Their brawls during 
the very time the elections were going on were utterly discredit 
able Mr, Chamberlain sneering at Lord Hartington, Lard 


Hartin; rebuking Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. eric 
out oe te alarm for some one to come and help him, the 
licating the brethren to suspend their war- 
fare, at seat een GM they had had secured a majority. Such was the 
spectacle which iiteseatad itself to the nation, after 
morning. Mr, Chamberlain levelled bitter at 


Mr. Gladstone for his long and barren manifesto—*a mani- 
festo which did not include one point to which the extreme 
Liberals attach the greatest importance.”* They had bees 
compelled, he complained, ‘to pat aside in the the grent 
ion of Disestablishment, which in a future 
aration riiay tir tave hay peseatian ition” ‘Thi 
by the way, was Mr. Chamberlain's practical commentary 
on the assertion of some of his political friends, that the 
Liberals never desired to raise the question of Disestablishment, 
and ers in point of fact, it never was raised by them. Then 
Hartington returned the ball. ‘It was unfortunate,’ be 
ae if “that at a moment, which was almost the crisis of the 
conflict, any doubt should now be expressed by any member of 
the party as to the wisdom of the} policy, which had been 
necepted by the party as a whole, and which had been enun- 
ciated ihe chief acknowledged leader of the whole Liberal 
party? ‘ell might the world cry, *Sce how these Gladstonians 
one another!’ Tt could not fail to observe the elaborate 
acknowledgment by Lord Hartington of the hostilities 
vailing within his own camp, or the unprecedented poi) 
which truth was sent flying out of the window by this van 
family—bow a ‘prominent Liberal” accused Lord Sali 
carrying on a negociation with Mr. Parnell in the smo! 
room of the House of Commons; how cen Mr. Gladstone 
afterwards declared that Lord Randolph hurehill had entered 
into an offensive and defensive allfanos with Mr. Parnell; 
how these fabrications were exploded one after anathor hy all 
the chiefly concerned, and how the § bi statesman’ 
at Hawarden aiudivie nothing and apologized for nothing, | but 


© Speech at Leicester, Decouber fink, 1885. 
4 Spool at Matlock, December Sth. 
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Aj of English History, that this country stands indebted, 
will remain indebted as long as our literature lasts. 

In the Essay on ‘New Sources of English History’ the learned 
author has given us a startling account of the deplorable con- 
dition into which some of the most precious of our national 
manuscripts had been allowed to fall—of the utterly chaotic state 
of our depositories —of the hopelessness, the which must 
needs kaye come upon one student after another who might be 
fortunate enough to be turned loose into the various 

of our muniments—and of the efforts made, and 
at Inst made with splendid success, to cleanse the Au; 
and to let the mer know something of the wealth it 
With characteristic modesty Mr. Brewer said nothing of his 
own part in all that laborious and sagacious organization 
resulted in our obtaining the magnificent Calendars, which have 
opened out to us all ‘that new world which is the old” that had 
become almost forgotten or unknown, He was not the man to 
assert himself, ihe knew that posterity would give him his due, 
but with « lee as desire to stimulate research, snd to show how 
much remaii to be done, and how much to be discovered 
and made known, he drew the attention of his readers chiefly 
and primarily to the value of the Calendars, and to the im- 
it results which those Calendars had already i 
and were dostined to 





though so much has been achieved, so much 
hour bas hardly arrived nor the man for taking a compre 
hensive survey, and giving to the public an intelligent and 
intelligible account of that other Library of Chronicles, and 
biographies, and letters, and cartularies, and those other memo- 
rials of the Middle Ages in England, which it is to be feared are 
hardly as well known as they ought to be, nor as widely studied 
as they deserve. 

Meanwhile it is high time that attention should be drawn to 
that noble series of volumes now issuing from the under 
the editorship of scholars whose reputation is assi and whose 
work continues to enhance their reputation—high time that we 
should begin to do something ike” sent tothe aa 
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dating the various. mcallestons of documents, which, bs Se bare 
said, up to this time been widely spare ie very 

of the larger mass of which was known only toa few 
experts, To Lord Romilly we owe it that the great origh 
sources of English History so assembled have been 
accessible to any student who desires to consult them; and it is 
to him, too, that we are indebted for the issue of that unrivalled 
series of *Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and 
Ireland, from the Invasion of the Romans to the Reign of 
Henry VIL,’ which bas Inid the foundation for a science of 
history firmer and deeper and wider than before was believed 
10 be even attainable, 

Great men are at once the leaders and the product of their 
age. When Lord Langdale set himself to his task he was only 
attempting that which had been talked of since the reiga of 
Edward If For five centuries the unification of our Na- 
tional Records bad been recommended and advised by lawyers, 
statesmen, and scholars from generation to generation, 
no practical scheme had ever been suggested, and the diffi- 
culties in the way of reform were supposed to be insuperable. 
It was a Herculean task, and one that grew ever more arduous 
the longer it was postponed. During the first quarter of the 
present century profound dissatisfaction had begun to be felt 
at the condition of our historical literature. ‘he ordinary 
text-buoks were full of fables, more than suspected to be fables, 
and which yet it was extremely difficult to disprove satisfac- 
torily, Theories which bad long current were being 
rudely assailed, and yet—in the face of the obstacles that 
hindered research—stubbornly held their ground, or were re 
peated with peremptory dogmatism. A ioe distrust of the 
old methods and the old assumptions bod given rise to a 
widespread desire to drag forth from their hiding-places any 
documents, however dry or recondite, which might throw some 
clear light upon our national life and manners, and not only upon 
mere events of national importance during Medicval times, A 
desire to know the truth was in the air, The science of history 
had passed out of its infancy, and the stirrings of a new craving” 
=the passion of —were making themselves felt in 
that mysterious restlessness which indicates that the old 
siete Fae eh the old childish submission to 
the old unquest tance of authority, has 
ever, and as new life es The year Ton La sates 
dale received his appointment as Master of the Rolls, 
Surtees Society had been founded for the printing of unedited 
MSS. illustrative of the history of the northern counties ; and 

in 
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peared in 

rd of the Saxons in England, published in 1849, came 

upon the great body of intelligent men as the of 

new thi It is sofficient to turn to the chapter on the Con- 

stituti ee id England before the bod raz!) in Hallam’s 
if the ow 


superficial even Hallam’s ledge was of everythin, before 


—that is, all such as had been printed ; for that incom 
longer apparatus which since Hal "s days bas boon 
to the world, it was for al! practical purposes as if it 
existed at all. Even men of culture and learning were per 
suaded that all that was ever likely to be known about the 
religious houses had been collected in the new edition of 
Dugdale’s ‘Monasticon.’ It is hardly too much to say that 
of the history of English monasticism Hallam knew nothing. 
Dr. Lingard imeclf had very little more to say of the great 
Abbeys than his predecessors, and had a very sr vor con- 
ception of the part they Biayed in the development of our insti- 
tutions; and Dr. Maitland wrote his brilliant ‘Essays on 
the Dark Ages,’ he hardly names St, Edmundsbury or St, Alban’s, 
and though one of his most fascinating chapters is concerned with 
the Lee Rage of Croyland, his only authority for the beautiful 
story, which he has handled so skilfully, is a romantic narrative 
attributed to Ingulphus, which has been demonstrated to be a 
somewhat clumsy gh. clever forgery. Of the Mendicant 
Orders—of the work they did, of the influence they exercised, 
and of the attitude adopted towards them in the 13th century 
by the parochial clergy on the one hand, and by the monks om 
the other—even less was known, if loss were possible, than of 
iste weeliber rivals. 

years bad scarcely elapsed since the issue of the Treasury 
Minute of February, 1857, before it began to be said that the 
history of England would have to be written anew. In the 
single year 1858 eleven works of the highest importance were 
printed, and it was evident that neither original materials nor 
scholarly editors would be wanting to make the ‘ Rolls Series” 
all that it was desired it should become. The ‘Chronicles of 
the Monasteries of Abingdon and of St, Augustine at Canter- 
bury,’ the contemporary * Life of Edward the Confessor,’ and 
the priceless *Monumenta Franciscans,’ telling the wonderful 
story of the settlement of the Minorites among as, were pri 


i 
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a record, too, drawn up by a contem writer of sare genius 
and litera: reicesis defnced by bi are audacious tamper= 





and while working at this volume, the England of the ath, 
century became more and more alive and present to the mind 
of the student, 

But distinctl ly as one noble character after 
another menialed nell itself, ee was a strange mist that required 
to be dispelled before even the importance of great events could 
be rightly estimated, The inner life of the monasteries, 
and falls must be enquired into, so far as it was possible to 
get any information on so obscure a subject ; and, above all, the 
paramount influence which so magnificent an institution as the 
Abbey of St. Alban’s exercised upon the intellectual life of the 
country must be studied with patient i hoperaslitae Before a 
<i with so lofty an ideal of an editor's duty could venture 

his magnum opus, there was indeed an enormous mass of 
peeery work to get through. ‘The horizon seemed to widen 
everywhere as the years of historical discovery went on, It 
was left to Mr, Riley to attack that wwoniterfal collection of 
documents to which he gave the title of *Chronica 
Sancti Albani’—a series oceupying twelve thick ree 
which furnish us not only with a ponies 
help of which a hundred problems perpleiigtt rina! = 
Eralitiel with a clue towards their solution—bat which ae 
such an insight into the life of the greatest noe 
a land aa) its best times as nobody expected could 

While Mr. Riley was occupied with the Ciro. 

etna St. ih fban's and the lives of its Abbots, Dr. Luard was 
engaged in collecting all the Annals of the lesser monasteries 
which he could Jay his hands on. Some of these had already 
been printed more or Jess carclossly; others bad never seen 
the light since they were written. Such as were printed were 
extremely difficult to procure—scarco and costly. Dr, Luard 
took six years in bringing out his five volumes— volumes 
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the way of rejoinder, who are by no means suro that the fast 
word on this question has been said that descrve to be said, 
and even so scropulous and sagacious a critic as Dr. Luard 
seems to be less certain than he was that Madden was quite 
wrong in all he affirmed, and Hardy quite right in ail he denied. 

The attention which had been drawn to Matthew Paris by 
this remarkable ey could not but have its effect in 
awakening a desire for that critical edition of the 
Chronicle which Dr. Luard had been so long preparing. 
way was cleared for such an edition now} it was not likel 
that any more MSS. of the author would be discovered. Such 
as were deposited in the various libraries bad been 
scrutinized, or their homes were known, and the long years of 

ry study had been turned to good account—no pains: 

been ty nor bag ashi gradged, In 1572 the first 
yolume of the ‘ Chronica Majora’ appeared in the * Rolls Series! 
In 1884 the seventh and last volume was issued, con 
the learned editor's last preface, glossary, and emendations, 
an Index to the whole work, extending over nearly 600 pages 
It is a long time since an English scholar has had the good 
fortune to carry to its completion so important a work as this, 
projected on so large a executed with such conscientious 
care—characterized by so much critical skill and scrupulous: 
accuracy—and all this achieved single-handed in the midst of 
other duties, professional and academical, which would be quite 
soflicient to exhaust the energies of an ordinary man. 

Now that the work has been done, and done so th ‘that 
it may safely be asserted the standard edition of the ‘Chronica 
Majora’ rey hs published once for all, we are in a better posi- 
tion than we ever were heretofore for taking a survey of the life 
and labours of its author, and for answering the enquiries whieh 
of late have been made with increasing frequency, and made too 
among those who might have been to be able to answer 
them. Who and what was Matthew Paris? What did be do, 
and what did he write that the learned few should speak of him 
with so much reverence, though to the unlearned many he is 
ee a a — and familiar name ? 

of fore dealing with his history, or enteri 
into aay coambuatlon af it Utoray labou, itval Beta ie 
to answer the quostion—Ihat was Matthew Paris? for it is 
simply impossible to estimate rightly the debt we owe to him, 
or to understand the brief account that could be drawn up of 
his career, until we have learned to know something of the 
fession to which he belonged, and the great foundation of whi 
was s0 distinguished an ornament. By profession bate 
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tions which needed only to be reformed to make them all thae 
the most, earnest and ardent enthusiast claimed that bei 
to be, and might become. In the fifty years 
necession of King John, more than 200 monasteries 4 
built and endowed—some of them munificently endowed, and 
the only purely English order (that of St. Gilbert of Sempring- 
ham) had been founded, and in little more than fi _ 
could count no less than fourteen considerable houses. iis 
men believed in the monastic system as they have never 
believed in anything else since then; never have such pro- 
digious sacrifices been made, never has such lavish munifieence — 
been shown by the upper classes as daring the century n 
with the accession of Edward I, In the neat hundred year 
they were chiefly the townsmen and traders, not the landed 
proprietors, who emptied their money-bags into the lap of the 
friars, Certainly the great liploge houses at the end. 
of the 13th century had the entire confidence of the cour 
and it is impossible to understand the long reign of Henry 
unless we are fully awake to the fact that then, too, the 
teries were not only thriving and powerful, but were i 
on whose belp and power the people leant with an 


sperelicne ian 

towards the mushrooms that had of Inte sprouted into vigorous 
life. A man need not be an old man who can remember when 

the Eton and Winchester boys at the Universities 

air of contempt for all the ‘modern’ places of education, 

disdained to number such institutions as Cheltenham or 

among the ‘ public schools.” These were all very well in: 
way, but where were their traditions? So with the older and 
ander Benedictine monasteries, with charters from Saxon 


se 
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council which, if it had been let alone, would doubtless have 


issued its st t the intolerable of 
cal ieee, 7 ; six years Shera autor ct 





John’s death, when Louis was desperately straggl 
his own against young Henry's friends and sone 
came to St. Alban’s, and threatened to give it over to fire and 
sword: only money saved it from a There was alw 
something to take, and yet always wonderful state kept up. | 
The magnates in Church and State were for ever going in t 
out; the mere domestic expenditure was enormous. Yet, even 
when the country was groaning under horrible anarchy, and 
‘inding taxation, and war and poverty, the building went om 
as if men lived only to glorify the great house, and to raise | 
church tower, or beautity the west front, or fill the 
with stained glass, or erect the splendid pulpit in the naye—a 
miracle of art. > 
It would be a very great mistake to conclude thet all this 
lerish expenditure implied the enjoyment of lenge rents 
land. revenue derived from ta tioanta of the Abbey. 
the profits of farming were no doubt considerable; but } 
reyenue could never have sufficed alone to defmy the cost 
keeping upthe establishment. In poiat of fact, when a 
tery, great or small, depended wholly upon its Janded r 
it invariably got into debt; sometimes it got hoy ly i 
debt. It is clear that before the Dissolution 9 
of the religious houses were insolvent. The acking 
the number of ‘ religious” at the time of the 
hardly one house in ton had its full complement of inmates 
is hy no means wholly to be attributed to the reluctance 
the part of people in general to take upon themselves th 
monastic vows. Where a monastery was financially " 
critical condition, the brotherhood resorted to the ex] 
which is at this moment being carried out at more than 
College in Oxford and Cambridge. Now, when times are y 
we temporarily suppress a Fellowship; then, on the death of = 
brother of the house, they chose no monk into his place. a 
The income from landed estates at St. Alban's was 
at no time equal to what may be called the 
income. The offerings at the shrines of SS. Alban and Amphi- 
balus, the proceeds of the offertory at those jificent an 
dramatic functions in which the multitude delighted, and 
dowceurs 
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round them. Now were regarded as in ‘measure the 
salt of the earth, and if that salt should is a ee 


be called 

ree ape siumstel sod SAS 
with the great mass of yaa contemporarics ; a privix 

class who were not sbaslng their privileges ; a class 


from 
whence all the art and letters accomplishments of the time 
emanated, allied in blood as much with the low as the high, 


materi 
would be regarded as barbaric by our modern theorists; but 
Spates Urea deseo) loibe ristwill: ga the demesne 
of the larger jasterics, and was a re rious eer 
the babar heap via Ary "he 
le an income out of its garden in the days of oC Bama 
and probably much earlier; the piscicultare of the 
houses remains a mystery ax yet unsolved; the skill 
in the management of the water-power of many a district round 
even the smaller houses, still awakes wonder in those who 
think it worth their while to study it. At St. Alban’s, as at 
Glastonbury, St. Edmund's Abbey, and elsewhere, the eultare 
of the vine was made profitable for generations. The monns- 
teries were the first to give personal {freedom to the villeins, 
and the first to commute for money payments the vexatious 
services which worried the best men and maddened the worst. 
The landlords in the 19th century were real lords of the fand. 
They wore, as a class, very poor, spite of ie aes they 
enjoyed and the power that they maki 
ves disagreeable ; and though the seri are ¥ oer 
was a limited monarchy, and the dimits were very many, yet 
the lord could exercise a great deal of petty t in 
his little kingdom if he wero so disposed. In the manors 
which were in the possession of the gions bousos hip lorde 
‘was necessarily non-resident, and the tenants were left to 
manage their own affairs with very little interference, The 
tenants of the monasteries were in a far more fayoured con- 
dition than the tenants of some small lord, needy and greedy, 
who extorted his dues literally to the Inst farthlog: and who 
knew exactly whnt the best beast was, on the land that owed 
him a heriot; and, when the tenant was in extremis, kept a 
sharp look-out that a fat bullock or a promising young horse 
should not be driven off before the owner died, 
So the monasteries at the time we are now concerned with, 
were 
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‘new lights of the 12th century disdained to be students of history, 
and ‘contempt for the past. It was the old story ; 
culture found itsclf in antagonism with scientific culture, : 
the vigorous childhood of scientific research was aggressive, 
insolent, and noisily insubordinate. The old seminaries, whose 
homes were in the Benedictine monasteries, refused to welcome 
the new Jearning. Its teachers settled themselves elsewhere 5 
Paris, on the other side of the water, they had a hard fight of it, 


of Aristotle’s ‘Metaphysics, At 
with a more generous reception, 


3 
intellectual revolution which soon came about by the agency of 
the Mendicant Orders was not yet dreamt of. St. Alban’s, 
Malmesbury, and other such mighty foundations, stuck to the 


fa 
jatside the Ab! incts, a hundred from the 
naan ipsa a yards from great 


preci he 13t PBtre 
‘incts, when the 13th cent began, there great 
Piurehcansiched by, fis sccomulatel atesinige of ‘camiarsal 
and Worse ete dazzling splendour of jewels and cloth of 
gold, and glass tha 


overflowing with inexplicable hopes and longings for an ideal 
‘that seemed possible of realization, if only the Church in beaven 
should be as far removed above the actual of the a on 


foundation, raised in the first instance to the glory of God, and 
meant to help forward the wornhip of God, and make that 
Se Me my «me 
at besides being primarily and emphati a religious 
Svtndationy| the Abbey: in the’ 18th oastnry: Rad grdwhehtty 
something 
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gatherings that were continually being held, sometimes to the 
annoyance and grievous vexation of the rural population, The 
professional wrifers were so numerous, and their training so 
severe, that they had got for themselves privileges fa vay 
exceptional kind; the clerk took rank with the clergyman, 

the writer of a book was almost as much esteemed as its author. 

The scriptorium of great monastery was at once the printin, 
press and the publishing office. It was the place where 
were written, and whence they issued to the world. With 
traditional exclusiveness of the older monasteries there was 
desire, no doubt, to diffuse and dispe 
hosks, but the com; 
alway ing an. The scriptorium was # tw 
too, andthe rules of the urt of wing which 
there were so rigidly and severely adhered to, that to 
it is not difficult to decide at a glance whether a 
written in St. Alban's or St. Edmund's Abbey. Sometimes as 
inany as twenty writers were employed at once, and besides 
these there were occasionally supernumerarics, who were pro- 
fessional scribes, and who were paid for their services; but 
nothing short of perfect penmanship, auch trained skill, for 
instance, as would now be required of an engraver, would qualify 
x copyist to take part in the finished work, which the copying 
of important books required. 

One of the conclusions which Sir Thomas Hardy arrived at 
during the course of bis minute examination of Sir Frederich 
Madden's theory is so curious, and opens out such an gnex+ 

pected view of the way in which our monasteries may have been 
bevast under the influence of foreign literature, that it is worth 
while in this connection to quote the great critic's own words :— 

‘After minutely exnmining every page of tho manuscripts in 
question, us well as other, which were undoubtedly written in the 
monastery of St, Alban’a, and comparing them with others 
in yarious ports of England and on the Continont, I can come to no 
other conclusion than that during the latter half of the 18th ones 
ond perhaps a Little enrlicr, there prevailed among the scribos im 
Soriptorium of St, Alan's, a peculiar charucter of writing which 
not recognimblo in any other religions hones ia Bngland duriy 
that period ; bat which is traceable in some foreign manuseri 
cven in private deods executed in Englaud in tho elghbourlool ot 
SLs tec oe 
mo to the infor fer we : 
tMottoe Por end the other ni dlr of the Ye 
nent at Si, Alban's was a foreigner; that his pupils not only imitated 

instructor in the Sonata cd his Tottors, Sut iets tone 
tional orthography.” wee 
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St. Alban's School of History took its rise, 
Tt is evident that before the 13th century had well begua, an 
historical compendium of great value already been drawn 


stork 
up, which must have been compiled by careful students with « 
command of books such as during this age was rare. 


Dr. Luard has given us in the Preface to his first vol. Such 
as it was, it became the great text-book on which Roger of 
Wendover founded his own Iabours when he i is 
into the chronicle which he left behind him. 
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above the common sons of earth or, if be proferred it, how high 
towards the heaven that is above the earth. 

oa eet ny eae ly born about the year 1200, and im 
Janvary 1217 he ‘a monk at St. Alban’s, #.c., he became 


anovice. At thistimea lad could commence his noviciate at 15; 
but the age was subsequently advanced to 19, the 
“Se been found, as a rule, too early even for the 


he 
burst into the Abbey, and slaughtered at the de 
‘one Robert Mai, a eee the. seca 
ington was Abbot at vigorous and 
who ruled the convent with a firm band. ticciallere le m 
men, he was ably seconded, for be knew bow 
subordinates. At first the monks in ot appa ha 
and there were quarrels and litigation and ime 
and many serious ‘unpleasantnesses ;’ but as 
Abbot William had won the allegiance cn all the 
and they were proud of him, He was a man ot beck 
his other virtues, and had an eye for bookish men ail 
deposed Roger de Wendover from being Prior of ary 
a somewhat high hand, and brought him back to St, 
he doubtless did so Decause he knew that at Belvoir be! 
juare man in a round hole, ea in the scriptorium 
he would be in his rij iy the 
proved thet the Abbot was rig] and it was to this ji 
removal of a student and man of letters to his proper ho 
that we owe so much of our knowledge of those i 
minautiv of English history which the writer has - 
was under the eye of oe Wendover that Matthew Pa 


he was versed in promer ier and sotto 
jing from ee Lebanon to the hy 
en 3 be was an ex; heraldry ; he could tell you 
whales, and eamels, and tffaloce, and Usphente Jaki 
draw an elephant—illustrate his history, in fact, with 
phant’s portrait, the first elephant, he says, that had 
seen in our northern climes. It was centuries before m 








tF 


ekte; 


Wherever there was any great event that 


the Abbey Chron Nendid 
see et food, or facing 


He 


fit 


porated into Matthew's history, Again and 
that a great personage who, while fimeelf mang Wing wat 
anxious that his own part in a transaction shoukl be represented 
favourably, would as and get the right side of the famous 
chronicler, and would furnish him with private information, 
Even the King himself thought it no scorn to 
facts and aocemaate w Brother Matthew. Once wl 
saw him in papier deel eri oy 
out, and bade him take bis seat by his side,’ 
‘that he made a true and faithful report of what was 
and it is evident that the royal favour which he enj 
life must have extended to furnishing him with many 
and many a detail which none but the King could irae lied. 
The minute account of the attempt to assassinate I) 
1288 ; the curious State paper giving a narrative of the 
between the King and his nobles in 1242; the strange 
at the tomb of William Marshall in 1245, and scores 
incidents in the career of Bishop Grossteste and Richard of 
Cornwall, were evidently ‘inspired,’ and can finds. bave come 
from eye-witnesses of iia events recorded. 
‘Matthew, though he was willing enough to sam! 
and Sued alpen nena seein by eet 
‘to reproduce them exactly in the form in wi ‘came | 
him. More than once he ventured to plist 
King, and very much oftener than once be expresses his 
of him in no measured terms, Some of the severest censures be 
had marked for omission, and some expressions he modified 
considerably, for we have the good fortune to 
Socaias both in an earlier and in « later form 

‘ the fuller and more outspoken record had 

still have had enough proof to make it 

‘have in Matthew Paris an instance of « born historian, 
never consented to be a mere advocate, taking a side and se 
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Pope,’ he bursts out once, * thon tho father of all the fathers in 
Christ, how is it that thou sufferest the realms of Christendom 
to be fouled by such creatures as Rem e The * creatures” 
were the tea and nuncios their i 

who wore a are England without shame. * Hanes ey 
were and blood-suckers,’ says Matthew, ‘mere a 
skinning the sheep, not shearing them only.” ‘Then there were 
the King’s Justiciors—‘Justice’—nay, with that they had | 
nothing to de. Why tell of their unrighteous deeds? he asks. 
“Better forbear from vainly writing about the wrongers, and 
return to the story of the wronged,” 

‘Of oonree the fviare come in for' their stiare of steomnnett 
Se ee + and 
not less because they set themselves above their betters—us, to 
wit—monks of the old houses. | 


Sok aad tnderiacb “vk: asSoi asd glen ea’ ML 

Tok at them now {’ says Matthew; ‘they march through the streets 

fm pompous array with banners flaonting in the sun and waxen 

pe, ant oh fraghers is Balle garments joining in the 

train, if thoy have no cy have le storo, 

for tbe ahiutolins thay axe soll ing poet Oars jon 

peers tee Rom peat el Sy os = notes 
men women, an it tho pari 

Pa ieoliierieapi perce lira icty tak taper 

running away from the old guides, and there is no to them. 

Doreally in the your of AAT he sare te noe cetee eae 

fellows turned up in ion. Priara of sack, forecoth, 

thoy wero in sackcloth! Of courso thoy came armed with 

papal Licence as usual. What did theso fellows come for? it 

to make confusion worse confounded? Alas! alas! If wa had o 

‘Deen #& we were in the goldon age, these friars would never have 

 chanco—not they! Wo too are not as the monks of old were; 

lived tho guilcless lifo—austere, hard, self-denying, saintly! 7 

are we in comparison with them ? 

*Did not we find the bones of onr brothron there, hard by the 

‘High Altar, whon wo were beautifying the same? O yo 







men of faith and prayer. Tn the of 
hundred and ee Les 
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repre so details of criminal lings: ng Jew and 
tile, and births and deaths st nowand then 
brief notes upon the stato of the markets, and sometimes hints 
and reflections upon the desirability of certain reforms in 
and State; and all this not in the spirit of modern mali 
which at its best too often bears the marks of haste, and betrays — 
the literary soldier of fortune paid for his work at so seal 
column, but genuine, hearty, throbbing with a certain re 
loyalty to a tradition, oran idea which you may say is exp! 
grotesque, or fanciful, but which in the 13t o 
men and devout ones lived by and lived for, and were trying in 
Ee way to aed out into action, Chronicle? ae 
now that we have got this precious « } 
mention other works in fee cocapeiice ey which Brother | 
thew had at least a large share—though our space forbi 
dwelling 4} them or their contents, and we must refer our 
readers to Dr, Luard’s elaborate prefaces if they would desire to 
know all about them—another question suggests itself, whi 
sooner or later will become a pressing question, — What are we 
going to do with such a national work of which this country bas 
great reagon to be proud ? “ 

The days sre gone by when a man was sept ae 
educated in ion as he was familiar with the of 
Greece and and ignorant of everything else, a ‘ 
Oxford candidates for the highest honours in the final 
think it no shame to read their Plato or their Aristotle in 
English translations, and in half the time that was needed under 
the old plan ae got a mastery of their Thucydides or Hero- 
dotus, devoting themselves to the subject-matter after they have 
proved at * Moderations’ that they have a acquaint 
ance with the langoage of the authors. ‘ 

May the day be far off when Homer and schylos shall 
cam te be read in the original! The great writers of Hellas 
and Italy were poets or orators, t teachers or great thinkers 5 
but they were Poaaniag mone Tkey were perfect instra- 
onions too, Their thoughts, their lessons, their ations, — 

Tegrets, you may interpret and transfer into the 
and the idioms of the moderns; but the music of their 










be adequately represented upon the organ. You may a ] 
focal that you have got the substance; you have missed the | 
perfection of the form. Yet who but a narrow pedant bt ! 


valuable chiefly for familiarizing us with the language, not 


i 
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1651, The house in which he was born is still standing, and 
is regarded with reverence. He came of a noble wi 
was originally of Bearn. His grandfather settled at 

of which he became an honoured citizen, but was apparently in 
no way himself remarkable, His second son, Louis, was the 
father of a child, who received the name of Jean Baptiste on 
the same day as that upon which he was born, 

This child, whose career we purpose briefly to follow as that 
of the founder of the Christian Brothers, exhibited early signs 
of a devotional spirit; he learnt to recite the Bi from 
his grandfather, and continued todo so even before 
to the practice by his ordination vows; and he svon made it 
clear to himsolf and to others that his vocation was that of the 

festly office. His conduct as a student in the University of 
Riusim #, which he entered at eight years old, was 
diligence in cae and gentle docility, 

fore he had reached the age of sixteen he wi 
canon of the cathedral; such were the strange 
ibilities of those times, An aged relative 


favour, and died the following year. The preferment, ho 
did not spoil him ; be Jooked upon it as a call to duty. 
diligent im attendance upon the offices of the Church, 
in private prayer, diligent in study—in every way a rer 


_ Th October 1670 he entered the seminary of St. 
where, amongst other fellow-studen! 

juently the great Archbishop of mi tle 
recor of his seminary life, ex that it was gen' 
blameless. In 1672 he lost his father, and in he 
returned to Rheims to take charge of his younger brothers 
sisters, ‘The responsible position in which he was thus pl 
seems to have shaken for a time his persuasion that he 
& trne vocation for the priesthood ; but after consultation 
a friend who knew him well, his doubts vanished, and 
ere of Trinity Sunday in this same year he was ad 
the subdiaconate. 

‘Then follow six years of quict home work and 
Daring this time he attended the theological course o 
University, provided for the education of his brothers | 
sisters, and gave himself very earnestly to ye ind 
works. In te year 1678, on Easter Eve, he was 
est, 


During all this time Do Ja Salle’s attention does not 
have been turned to that which ultimately beeame # 
work of his life. As not unfrequently happens, the 
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Amongst other charities which she assisted was the female 
orphanage, of which we have already spoken as having been 
cared for by Canon Roland, and after bis petit de Ia 
Salle. She conceived the idea of establishin, ng ae 
same kind for boys in her native town of Rheims, and she con- 
sulted Canon Roland on the subject. Ultimately she engaged 
a devout layman, named Adrien Nyel, who had of 
poor schools in Rouen, promised him maintenance for himself 
and a young assistant, gave him a letter of introduction to her 
relative M, de la Salle, and sent him to Rheims to open a school 
there for aa hore 

‘This school, which was commenced in 1679, was the germ of 
the great system of Ecoles Chrétionnes, ts success led a pions 
oie Rheims to wish to establish another of the same kind in 
a different part of the town. She consulted M. de Ja Salle, who 
had become patron of the first school, on the subject ; tt 
he became, without any special wish or intention of his own, 
drawn into the work of the education of poor boys, His own 
account of the matter is worth quoting :— 

“It was; he wrote, ‘by the chance meeting with M. Nyel, and by 
hearing of the proposal made by that Indy [to whom ieee 
ep ete ok em fo oe interest mysolf about bos 
schools. Thad no thought of it before. It was not that the c 
hind not been augyested to me. Many of M. Roland's friend Bw 
tried to interest me about it, but it took no hold of my mind, ana T 
had not the Joast intention of oconpying myself with it. If 1 had 
ever thought that the care which out of pare char eee 
schoolmasters have brought me to feel it « duty to live 
thom, I should havo given it up at onco; for as I ; 
myeelf very. much aboro thoao whom I. wae obliged £9 a 

colmasters, especially at first, the bare idea of being 
ivo wi ns would have been insupportable to me. 
Ca trouble to me whon first I took them info my 

Loute, und tho dialiko of it lasted for two yours. It was f 
this reason that God, who orders all things with wisdom and ge 
ness, and who ae Soap the ope of men, ne He 

to ampley ma entirely care of schools, wrought 

ee 8 of timo, so that one 
another in an Res eeaeae tees - 

This passage somewhat anticipates events; but it is 
venient for Gacerdenct act SS 5) this narrative that it 
be 50, We will therefore briefly fill up the gap left by 
Jn Salle’s own statement by saying, that he found the 
directing schools for the poor increase upon lis 
wonderful manner. ‘The success of those which he 








iiigioes Seboole én Fone ant England. aug 


or formed a small body which required super- 
and guidance. Hteook ee i wk he ed 
house of course needed rules for its orderly 
at working ; these M. de la Salle Sy are lied. But sala 
nite as it should be, Cathedral aes took peor 
non’s time; these duties were of primary ol 
om mail eof the day to gen fo the ape 
schoolmasters, But more than thia, the difference 
and comfort und habits between a well-endowed 
p of a Cathedral, enjoying in addition a private fortune of 
and poor schoolmasters taken from the hi humblest ranks, 
ving in the most humble manner, was quite immeasurable, 
Carers easy to have the rae company to dine 
and so to meet them halfway down the social hill ; 
ons not enough, M. de la Salle began peusa coduelinits to 
fact, that hie undereaking of suppl; 
olmasters for the gratuitous education of he 
ly be crowned with complete success on the 
‘own adoption of poverty in all its thoroughness. yee 
determined to resign his canonry and spend his fortane 
poor. Not altogether so easy a thing o3 at first 
pear. Great opposition was made by his friends: the 
p Was unwill ng to accept his a: mothit 
g determination on the part of De Ja Salle cou! 
d the business through; but he was full of perserer- 
fall of determination, and in 1683 he at Jast succeeded 
sting himself of his Cathedral preferment, The sale of 
roperty, and spending the Boner be upon the poor, was an 
‘matter, especially as the 84 was one of dearth; in 
of that year and the allowing he managed to get (rid 


parting with his moncy, instead of pep it his 
ser wall seem tke a conduet oneal placa 


as at a later period much difficulty was encountered 
nt of funds, But it is bard, and perhaps not justifiable, 
0 fault with a man, who adopts the course of selling all 
that be has and giving to the poor, after using devoutly such « 
Sascliowiser— 

= ep not know whether to endow or not, Tt is not for 
te found communities, or to know how thoy should be founded. 
Tt infor on aes Goa. Thou knowest how, and canst do it in 
win foil it to Thee. If Thou foundest them, they 
founded. ‘on foundest them not, they will be with- 

‘Theo, my God, make mo know Thy will,” 


—— after Be last livre was spent, De Ia Salle bad occasion 
to 


— | 


























of thirt) 

Behold the dosh ul Jon Cbrieiea Brothers and the 
Schools, taking form at last with De la Salle at the head! J 
us examine that work and sec how matters stand. “A 

In the first Lerphed atime eri pear peace 
his life hea but ail ered 


him in, 
acts soul in uyer fr bly sad ide, ad ‘success. 
work, 


‘Fhe Superior and the Brothers. of course lived a. common 
life. ‘The great principle of bri himself exactly, to the 
level of those ae wor! fel which had led | 
resignation of his stall and ae sale of his ye 
quite certain that he would not call upon the to door 
to bear anything which he was not willing to do and to bear him= 
self. But the burden was heavier to him than to them, — 
were poor men originally, accustomed to hard work and 

ieccpeibeabagtind been brought up in ease and 

had never known what want and poverty were. 

it cost De la Salle much effort and self-denial to 

now life; but he was satisfied with no Len 

sacrifice was to be absolute and complete ; bef 

and gained it,—yet not he, but the grace siegls 
him, Atthe first starting of the Bodeiyi acne no distinct 
rule, but the following arrangements were made :— “yy 

The food was to be substantial but frugal, fit for Inbourers 

in hard toil ; nothing costly, nothing but what was 
necessary ; on the other hand no special rigour of bettas 
beyond that demanded of other Christians. 

For dress was adopted a capote, such as was comm the 
country, made of coarse material, and black; tagether with 
black easeock, thick shoes, and » broad-! brimmed hat, , 

For a name they chose that of ‘ Freres des Geoles i 
or, as commonly abbreviated, (Freres Chrétiens! 


th regard to vows, De la Salle decided. that they shoal 


ss 
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be appointed for mo, Section of For whieh te ‘ 


Dene at Vi this 
‘Most Holy Trinity, in the your 1694, 


Having taken this step, De Ia Salle made a'great effort to 
divest himself of his post as Superior, but in vain. He argued, 
but the Brothers were not convinced, He insisted 
election, and every single vote was given for him. He 
for a second voting, but the result was thesame. The 
said it would be time enough for them to elect his successor, 
when death had deprived them of him. So in his post of 

rior he remained ; and doubtless the Brothers were right, 
and he was wrong, as to the point in dispute between them. — 

Let us now look for n moment at the rule of the Christian 
Brothers in the complete form which it ultimately ass 
RNS first Article sets forth the purpose of the Society as 

ws 

‘Tho Institute of the Fréres des Icoles Chréticunes is a Society, 
the of whose members is to hold schools 
‘The ebject of this Institute is to give a Christian education 
children, and it is for this fis 
that the masters, who have of the children from wo 
night, may bring them up to lead good lives, by instracting them in 
the ios of our Holy Religion and filling their minds with 
Christian maxims, whilo they give them wuch an cducation a ia 
fitting for thom.’ 

‘Thas the schools were to be free, and they were to be essen= 
tially and fondamentally Christian ; but there was no intention 
of making them exclusively religious and banishing secular 
studies. On the other hand, the greater part of the time given 
to the children was devoted, as in reason it must be, to secular 
teaching; and only a small portion retained for ing of a 
more solemn kind. No doubt De la Salle depended for the 
religious results of schooling more upon the men who taught and 
the general atmosphere of his schools, then upon amount of 
religious lessons actually taught and learnt: this is indicated 
by the following article of the Rule :— 

*Tho Brothers of the Soe’ her rrp saat eee daigtee 
tho Holy Seriptares, and in token of it they will always carry aboub 
them a copy of the New Testament, and will pass no day without 
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them in their honse at Rouen; and there, in the midst of 
increasing infirmities, and in the exercise (so far as was 

ible) of his priestly office, he tarried the Lord's leisure, 
Wo give the closing scene in the words of the interesting 
volume, the title of which heads this article, and from which we 
have been drawing the materiale of our sketch. 


A per eet eg negte aaa ooa ‘He had 
al hod @ special voneration for thet great whom be had 
Shes for patton otthia Both ana be ba wish to celebrate 


once more on that Festival. Hoe could hardly have hoped to: 
for he had now for somo time been quite unable to leave bis 
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ico of all tho Brothora, who could scarcely boli 
KI at day ho continued better, was able to converse 
rothers, listened for the last time to their confidential 
gave them some last convsels, But the pain came on again, ant 


va obligod to goto bed, Ke 
« tho porish, hearing that he was worse, hastened 
visit him, and thinking from the bright cheerfulness of his 
the Reig men ‘was not aware af his own condition, raid to 
you that you sro dying, and must soon appear before 
dence of God?® =I know {k" was the euswery “and 
; my lot is in His bands, His will be done.” 
his soul dwelt continually in unbroken communion with God, 
pais reed rps Hevea Se the caoekect, when Ena 
Roy a ee id be aoe Laney da} z 
‘eeling was getting worse, he asked for the Vinticum, 
wna arranged that he ahoutt ressive it ga the dollontin day, which 
night in ‘Ss 


i 
Fi 


a 


i 
Es 


ie. 
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ut 


wos Wednesday in Hely Week, Ho spent tho whole nigh 

penal and his little cell was decorated aa well a8 the 
eparelies When ns See came, he insisted on being 

ont and dressed, an in a chair, vested in a li 

wad stole. rc ot 


munion with the same wonderful devotion which bud often 
struck those who assisted at his Mass, only with even more of the. 
of love in his face. It wus the last gleam of a dying lig) 
wos being extinguished on earth, to shine with undiminisliod 
ness “as the stars for ever aud ever." 

“The next day he received Extrome Unetion. His mind was 

lite clear, and the cals asked him to give his blessing: 

ers who woro kneeling round hirn, as well as to all the rest 

the Community. He raised his oyes to heaven, stretched 
havds, and said, “Phe Lord bless you all.” 

“Later in the day he became unconscious, and the prayers 
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and State, much also from the ion which 


‘The Christian Brothers since the death of their great founder 
ly continued their charitable selfdenying work. 
have received much encot vent from high outhoritios 









as its foundation prinei 
may ronson af 


Re Orders 
‘Assembly in 1790, exception was made in favour of those 
ssnce in public instruction and the care of tho sick; but 
io | all rations, specinily including the Christian 
were abolished, on the ground that their existence 
‘was incompatible with the conditions of a really free State. 
Daring the Reign of Terror the Institute was broken up, the 
: scattered, and many suffered. There wos a revival 
ler Napoleon, which lasted till the Revolution of 1830, At 
‘this time the Institute was shaken, ns was almost everything 
else in France; but the recognized merits of the Christian 
‘Brothers carried them safely through the storm, and one of tho 
most telling and triumphant facts in their history is the coe 
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Ty wool 
ein be the iin of my Sanatical 
to the minds of many French men 
which is carried on so ise Hy the 
Government. Already 


has increased instead of diminishing; there are still 
French le left who have not bowed the knee to 

and Materialism, and Atheism: even those who tremble at 
Priestcraft can accept the ministratiom of the Christian’ 


Brothers, 
who cannot (as we have seen) be Priests, according to their fan 
damental rule and so, although the secularist flood is just 
now frightfall high, cher is a gleam of hope to be found 


in the work o! hristian Schools, and the I which shines 

ee them en GS as a witness for God till the 
an ama. serve as a 

wigel the torch Drsraligions acer will be lighted seal eae 


more. 

We have placed at the head of this article the title of one: 
the manuals in use in the primary schools of France. Te 
worth studying in connection with the work of the Christian 
Brothers, and on other grounds as well. The entire absence of 
altro a to God or to any kind of religious km 

pe poe in Shee with duty is si 
mee the a complexion somewhat strange to an 
mind ; and there are portions which can scarcely fail to strike 
== 


The of the late Chomber with to reli edneation, 
erm porta tiats meh greater weight with acon ret 
hid oat by ecrtain Republicans hatoy the Chur, ether ‘ 
fulltime of ie Concordat or by tbe fore Jo separation of Church and 


‘i 
by their advermrics amongst the dread: 
Ehee canes Tho Gov oc 

Cateohians war 


a 
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declared incapable of exercising their political rights for two 


years. 
This is very practical teaching; but the daties which little 
boys owe to their bodies and souls are rendered more attractive, 
than either the dicta concerning hygiene or the threatened 
results of evil ways are likely to make them, by the history: of 
a certain Dr, John Burnctt, a physician, who made an immense 
fortune in New York. This is found as a fewilletom at the foot 
of the page, under the title ‘Un Bon Charlatan,” 

The ee of the teaching under the head of Morals, is con- 
tained in the following summary :— 


“L. Twill fulfil my duties towards myself. My duties towards my 
ody sre, cleanliness, sobriaty, temperance, precaution against the 
Ta Til frill my dacs towards. my woul by cenit he 

“a wh tm) utes tows my sor 
educate myself, and eomatating all bad phase, 

s 3. I will not do to another thut which I would not that he should 
lo to mo. 

‘4. I will not do him wrong, cithor by striking him, or robbing 
im, or deouving him, or Tying io inn cx by Brtaking nga 


or by speaking evil of him, or by caluroniating him. 
‘3 Twill do to atothor tat whieh T abow}d win him to do tomo. 


«6, [will loyo him, I will bo grateful, exact, discret, st 

Very good resolutions these, but one cannot avoid the thought 
that the little scholar might estimate 3 and 5 not the less, 
shay the more, if informed of the life and character of Him 
who first spoke these apparently simple rules im such manner 
ag to impress them upon the heart of the world. Would not all the 
resolutions gain strength from the belief that duty towards God ix 
the true spring of duty towards our neighbours and ourselves, 
and that 1 tees of God is necessary to make the best resolu- 
tions practically operative in the life? 

We will now give our readers a specimen of the tales by 
which the lessons of the manual are illustrated and ced. 
It shall be taken from the section entitled Society, the second 
subsection of which is as follows :— 


*Faxnpom or Lanoves. 
“In France, Inbour is froo; every ono employs, as he pleases, his 
intelligenos and his arms, = 
* You may choose any profession you please; bat svorybody eles 
has the samo right aa Lf 
‘Competition ia thoroforo pormitted; nover complain of eom- 
“If you hinder your neighbour from working ax ho pleases, 3 
may yourself be hinderod in like manner. bi % ye 
* Competition 
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excites the workman to do his best and at tho 
“Thus competition is advantageous to all. Never ask Society to 
inlerfers with frealom of labour, but work hard yourself? 
Bie misleoome lessons on competition are illustrated by the 
— 


Wi Guxoony's Views ox Comperriox. 
chet ism good husband ; but he sometimes has little 











: ress Continued Gregory, * you must look a Litto beyond the 


cmd of your nose. You wish there should bo one 
i place. ‘The linendraper wishos that ie bo only one 
ailraper; the r only one grocer; and so on through 
trade, woll; don't you remember when wo had only one 
Tinen-draper how doar shirts uscd to bo? And don't you remember 
‘some Shee when there was only one smith? You could 
never get hold of him ; and when you did, his charges were tremendous. 
i Vic bsmeagbep et aaysecr ren ‘When ho gave me 
‘Qho Bill, and I had soon the amount, I eaid to him, * My good fellow, 
A didn’t order a silver boll.’ ‘And I havo not put up a silver bell,” 
the » *Oht I thought from the price it must haye been 
silver,’ IT. This vered him, and ho answered, ‘If you aro not 
cleewhore.’ That was well onough; ho was the only 
smith in the neighbourhood. 1 could not send for man from 


have been obliged to provide for his family.” 
Vol 16—Ne sa 
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Grogory muds sume other good remarks to show that if) 
mee opkeper from selling his goods at x 
wn oa othors at a cheap rate. “So, on the ” 
Seclated we edeceh lavretuwread ourselves ill. I 

much rather havo some coffee, than be compelled to take medicine”? 


Gregory must have had some of the saintly qualities of bis 

t namesakes to enable bim 8 take so calm a view of the 

inyasion of his shoemaking m We rae that Mrs. 
sail was eventually convi y his wise 


arguments, and still more, Mace els of 
piers ‘who’ enjoy such’ tenching from their early years 
may emulate so bright an exam 
e cannot refrain from making one more extract iz 
little manual, ‘The thirteenth section deals with ‘The 
and Duties of the Citizen,’ and the third subsection Hate, as 
follows of —— - 
*Porrmmroan Dorres. 
“Tho Pench people ought, more than thor poople, to respect 
the Jaw mado ee cr dagen: > 
*Tt ought without ste oo to pay tho taxes voted by the 
‘Chambers, and Se 
wuthority of all tho tho agents of beers 3 


rs bd che Taw, and all 
depution 10 
“The greater the vighta 0 te Rep ee, 
‘Tt used to be suid, Noblesse oblige. This meant: a : Se 
sling to behave himself better than another, to be worthy of his 


“Tt Tout now bo anid, Liberté oblige, This means that a 
citizen it to behave himself better than another, in ‘color io 
Tamang any al the sent val 
"You have the) lu! putting your name vy 
at the Mairio of fey mete in which you reside, real, 
ase have the duty of voting, A yo ast vote ucostag to yout 
-consolence. 
5 pak? havo not the right of being indifferent to public affairs, 
that they do not joonoera Sot, E i 
tne an intereat in securing to your Commun eet ee 
cipal Councillors, who will look well after the finmmees, will take 
Prckpe camp ry rae and attend to all wants, 
*You havo an intorost in socuring to your Department 
General Councillors, who will do for the Department what the 
cipal Councillors do for the Commune. 
“You have mn ivtorest in nominating good Depntica a 
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But we mast come nearer home— 
‘Nam tua res agitur, paries cum prorimmms ardet." 


We have not yet arrived in England at the complete seculariza~ 
tion of our penis schools; but we are, in tho opinion of 
some and in the wish of others, within measurable distance 
of the Paradisiacal terminus of secularism and secular reform ; 
and therefore, with the thought of what has been going on and 
is still going on in France, we may do well to look for s 
few moments to our own country, and examine what bas been 
going on and is going on thore, 

Let us beware, however, of exaggeration or alarmism. We 
do not at all desire to imply that there is anything aj ing 
to parallelism in the conditions and possibilities of the two 
countries, Had it been proposed to do in England what has 
been done in France, the opposition would have been indignant 
and overwhelming. There is no such desire for emancipation from 
Priests and Priestcraft in England as has long existed and still 
exists in France, To be sure we hear something on this side of 
the Channel of sacerdotal pretensions and unwarrantable clerical 
claims; but the men by whom the offence comes are few in 
number; and, at the worst, eh age their conduct are but as a 
drop in the great bucket of the English Church and its influence 

a the nation, In France matters are painfully different. 
While the women are largely dévotes, the men are very sparingly 
dévots, Unfortunately the admission of superstitious 
the practical hiding of Holy ips, the adoption under the 

of the Church of foolish tales of miracles, and the 
absence of effectual protest against the unwarrantable assump~ 
tions of the Vatican, have combined to offer to the intellect of 
France an unnecessary obstacle, which in too many instances 
causes shipwreck to faith; and so, while in England the men, 
who make the laws, are, speaking broadly, Christian believers, 
in France the men, who equally make the laws, are as broadly 
unbelievers. This difference is not likely to disappear. France 
has reached a point at which the disease of unbelief may be 
said to have become chronic; England, on the other hand, 
although there have been of late, and are still, symptoms of 
infidel proclivities, appears nevertheless, so far as her condition 
can be tested, to be sound at heart, and in some in 
« more healthy state of religious conviction and activity than 
has been manifested hitherto. 

‘The question of the comparative conditions of France and 
England is one with which we have no desire to enter at 
length; and indecd a native of one of the countrics is 

unlikely 


| 
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unlikely to be in a condition to take a quite just and fair view 
of the other. We only desire to guard ourselves from apy 

Ing to assume the probability of the secularization of our 
English schools on the ground of the step having been alread: 
taken in France. And having premised this caution, we will 


b the Privy Council on Education, 
t we will submit a few general reflections, and so 
ines b; id. hoped by oth years 
It was some ani others fifteen " 
when the law of aompalsary education and School Boards ia 
‘enacted in this country, that Voluntary Schools would undergo 
hat was described at the time as a‘ of painless extine~ 
and that Board Schools would reign supreme, These 
and hopes have been curiously falsified; the Voluntary 
have not beon extinguished either painlessly or othor- 
dse; on the other hand, they bave increased, in work 
and in suj given, to an extent which could never bave 
n Hod ig Tt will be observed that the question is not 
lad simply between Board and Voluntary Schools ; it 
may be so in some parishes, where with unanimity on the part 
‘the parishioners, one Parish School can be made to supply 
the wants of all; but pecs the question is that of sup- 
Voluntary Schools and paying towards Board Schools as 
vel a8 of one oes nat exelude the legal claim of the 
other, as it been frequen! wed that it ought in equit 
todo; ently Voluntary Schools are Nearllshamtioneal 
and nothing but a deep sense of the advantage of freedom in 
ee Seorking, and an utter dread of secularism, can account 
‘for the remarkable results exhibited by the progress of Voluntary 
under such manifest difficulties. 
‘The following Tables are so exceedingly instructive, that we 
make no apology for introducing them :— 








“ Accommodation. 
oe tet 
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From these Tables it appears that in spite of the surrender 
of some Church Schools to Boards, a process which is always 
to some extent going on, and which causes an increase in the 
number of Board Schools beyond that produced by actual 
building, the accommodation in Church Schools rose in 1884 
by 41,112, and the average attendance by 45,316. The Church 
was also educating about half as many again as were being 
educated in Board Schools, and the amount voluntarily con- 
tributed during the year was more than 585,0001., in addition to 
a large sum expended on buildings and improvements. 

This does not look much like speedy extinction, and we 


sincerely 
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y trust that that event is still far distant. It is not so 





— 
ehcp: =e 1y the: ee lt Send 


of Council on Educa 






Sl heaeaek aetcatate schools, here 
are two other departments in which volt oe! are doing 
Reaiep pert othe elig ooniomnlaGheiotach akarectadi 


Gekeehr tse tole eaina teataer Collogepesae 
Bier Tie to sept pas only on Creek 
i any Fale to acce| only in Church 
fae matin of fc many ar drat toto Board 

3 but it is impossible to 

ent influence for sonia! ot whmarer is kind, 


Colleges must always rest  yolunt 
ee it eines to conceive of ool thel beinaleserial on 
agen 
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yy State principles; you may make religious teaching 
Ls in ena school, and the evil results may 
be not easily perceptible; but when eighty or a hundred 
men or young women are brought together into one home, to 
lead a common family life with common and prospects, 
the religious eae pcre breaks down; you must have 
common religious ‘ing and common worship, and these 
aaa nbey ae id and miserable, unless there be a hearty 
agreement upon grounds and articles of faith, suck as ix 
ely posite for those whoare of one Church, or at vents of 
one denomination. Doubtless on this very account efforts have 
been made, and efforts will be made, to break down the Church 
Training College system, or to erect something on broader 
principles which thall gradually extinguish it; but on all 
aia we trust that these efforts may fail, and that at all 
events no change may be introduced which shall be successful 
in rendering impossible the carrying on of institutions, to which 
we are convinced that the education of the poor children of 
England is indebted more than to almost any other. We have 
but been working out under new conditions the great problem 
which De In Salle perceived to lie at the root of elementary 
education: the forming of the instrument wherewith to do the 
work was, as he clearly perceived, the thing to be accom= 
plished ; and for that purpose personal influence was needed ; it 
was necessary to stir “p ie each young aspirant to the office of 
a_teacher tinal a enthusiasm o! Me! to hen ri 
high con mn of the value and responsibilities of the 
seine it felt that self-denial and self-devotion were essential 
conditions of any lasting success, English Training Coles 





with a kindly smile of approval, though in some respects he 
might have imagined, and perhaps with justice, that it was mot 
eo thorough as his own. Te 


= 
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net of voluntary action to wie we pros 


on refer, is that which is known as Diocesan 


are 


i 


ia 
re 


ial 


43 


eae 


i 


i 


i 


of ins] is carried on by Clergymen, who 

perce with ¢ approval and in connection with the 
and whose stipends are provided by voluntary con- 
‘The action is not uniform throughout the Dioceses, 
scarcely a ome in which the work is not carried 
great a esc Inspectors visit the schools, in 
e Dioceses the Schools as well as those in connection 
the Church; they examine the children, confer with the 
mistresses, give advice and encouragement as may 
necessary and fitting, and make « report upon the 
condition of the school with reference to religious 
In most Dioceses there is in addition some 
Prize scheme, by means of which children are en- 
lo give special attontion to the religious side of their 
think it worth while to call attention to this system of 
Inspection, because it is well that Englishmen, and 
nglish Churchmen, should be awake to the religious 
times, and the efforts which are being made to 
We are aware that all such machinery as that 
we have described must be ineffectual in implanting in 
minds of children that ‘fear of the Lord,’ which is ‘the 
ning of wisdom.’ No system of inspection and examina- 


tion, and no careful grinding of certain lessons, whether they 
Sites from Hol: Cerlieure or from any other book, into the 
‘minds of little children, can be a substitute for the true influ- 
ence of heart uj heart; the teacher who would generate 


mages life in the soul of a child must imitate the Prophet, who 


his mouth to the child’s mouth, and his eyes upon his ey 


pat - : lod 
and bis hands upon hiy bands, and prayed that the child might 


awake to new life; nevertheless on the supposition that no 
pains are in obtaining suitable masters and mistresses, 
mich may be done to encourage them im their difficult work by 
coking it manifest that the heart of England and af England's 


is with them, And indeed it is a difficult work: the 
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toil: a perfunctory discharge of the office of school~ 
See Say boi atecsle and so much payy—will never 
do; the master of the Elementary School must ever be a Chris- 
tin Brother in reality, if not in name. 

Passing for a moment from the religious side of the educa- 
tional question, the rearler may be interested hy looking at a 
few statistics, indi the general position of England, or 
rather England and Wales, with reference to elementary ede 
cation, 

In the year ending August 31, 1884, Her Majesty's Inspectors 
visited 15,761 day ce norte ‘on thoir registers the names of 
4,337,321 children, Of these, 3,273,134 were, on an average, 

in daily attendance throughout the year, The amount of 
same rectal: from school-pence, it may be worth while noting, 
was 1,734,118, or nearly two millions, ‘The ‘Goverment 
grants renched 2,722,351, or nearly three milliong 

Besides the day schools, 847 night schools were exertion: 
In many of the country these night schoals are 
portant: they afford big boys the only opportunity of | 
a their aecewhilens or intellectually improving 

rly twenty-five thousand scholars over twelve year of ae 
are, on an average, in attendance each night. 

‘There are nearly forty thousand certificated teachers at wae 
and 3214 students are being prepared in forty-one 
Colleges. 


__theespeme ‘of education in different places varies 
without any intelligibl See ‘Thus’ 
iat oe igacloeet bit from voluntary contributions in Vol 
Schools, and from rates in Board Schools, is in certain 
towns as follows:— 











oattiutine | ace 1 
fe he enue 
09 4) 199 
| Brighton ~ on md | om 7 | 
Birmingham 05 39 | 01s LOR 
Bradford. Hips hick 2) eal 
Sheflleld O24) 048 
‘Manchester Oo £7 | 01010 








We submit the above figures and facts to the reader's com 
sideration, and we are compelled to confess that we do not find 
ourselves in a condition to offer a Caer solation of the 





difficulties which they 
expected that London vould be 


_ la 
a 
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to us that there are weighty arguments against the proposal of 
@ gratuitous education, 

may be observed, nod we think it sn imposes aaa 
that the ropose! of free edueatton is in u ee ee 
recent policy; and some ing reasons ought to be git ; 
a complete fe sudden carieaal all pede ihicherto bees 
doing. ‘There are many free schools in the country, endowed 
by ‘pious founders,’ and established for the special purpose of 
giving {ree education to the children of particular 
Some of these schools have bad to pass through the 
the School Commissioners and to receive new schemes, It has 
been, we believe, the invariable practice to insert into these new 
schemes the condition of school-pence; the portion of the 
endowment so saved has been applied to the foundation of 
exhibitions and other methods of assisting deserving children. 
The inhabitants of the parishes in which this innovation bas 
been introduced have grumbled and submitted ; it has in some 
cases been o bitter pill, but the law-abiding character of the 
Englishman has caused it to be swallowed without noisy 
remonstrance. We cannot, without raising a suspicion of eee 
practised educational quackery, retreat from the position 
we have thus taken up, 

What is the argument for the position? It is sometimes 
stated thus, that perp iarales a thing more alee it costs then: 
something to get it © argument is not to be despised 
we think on yields in ree nce to the conside: 
the payment of the school fees is almost the only i 
loft of the truth, that the parent is responsible for his 
children’s education, We have sometimes trembled when we 
have seen in Board Schools directions concerning the doings of 
the children, which would scem to have had a right to come 
from parents, but which do in fact come ‘by order of the 
Board,’ We have almost feared lest in the Fifth Commandment 
our boys and girls of the rising generation should be 
to sales ‘Board’ for ‘father and een Certainly 
is t danger in virtue of modern social arrangements les 

es should forget their highest duties to their chil and 
children cease to honour their parents in the good old- " 
way, We confess, therefore, that we are jealous of the pi 
to take away from the father the proud privilege of paying 
his children’s schooling, even though it may sometimes cost 
him an effort to do a0, ry, 

Tt may be said, of course, that every man does pay 
because he pays according to his means to tho terest taal 
and that therefore the proposal only gives him of his own. 





Hr 
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sgument is defective, because it i, the fact that whatever 
ee pay indirectly in en nee is a conscious effort in 
ame for the children’s schooling, which morally 
ice. But the Sree fails also on ee 

sit eats that all men have children equally: 
=oohes the married man with his five children has es 
ity than the elderly spinster who lives next 
EE roponce Vas tee perecls Lave nor 0 cial interest in 
their children, distinct from that which can be felt by any other 


whatever, It may be further urged, that if a man 
Fee i wi while “they are in process. of etocates Oo 





him when he is in fall vigour, and most 

oe Bear i ae ateress if the payment of pence be commnted 
'& perpetual tax, the pressure becomes one of a lifelong cha- 

race and is not relieved when the powers of earning begin to 


do not deny that painful cases have occurred, and are 

still to occur, in which parents are summoned before the 

the non-attendance of children at school, But 

education will not get rid of these painful cases. Already 
arrangements are made by law for br hres fees for very 

ee and if sbeebs 

je in the way of the smooth working of the law, the 

ld be looked into and the law amended; but the 

rong ditieaty fn the way of good attendance on the part of 

‘Yery poor children lies, as we apprebend, not more with school~ 

than with school-clothes, and school-dinners. Attend- 

ance cannot be enforced completely all round, unless free educa- 


tome inits ieee food and clothing, as well as free 
ie ee bat fear aloes lest the remission of school-pence 
be another step is the beeai te ea of eer 


ase’ Tt is each Bide ie ; and, 
it may not be difficult to Senetye to fates that if 

from school-pence be made up from the Exchequer, the 

ion will work equally and fairly with respect to all 

schools, whether Voluntary or Board, still there can be little 
doubt that the additional grant will give a handlo for proposing 
to ii some more direct interference with the manage- 
ment of Voluntary Schools than bas existed hitherto: and it is 
— 4 true instinct which leads many friends of Voluntary 
look upon the free system with sincere aj ension. 

Certainly the inal rect abolition of Voluntary Schools mmoclsibes bes 


lami and if the views alread, 
abolition would leave a legacy TT aren and a per- 
naneDt 
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manent injury to the Board Schools, when they found 
* monarchs of all they survey,’ and without the wholesome ri 
of Voluntary 5 a ~ 
‘There was no such objection to the free education offered to 
his poor brethren by the hero of this articlo, the sainted De Ja 
Salle. He made himself poor and bound all his disciples to » 
life of poverty, in order that they might have fullest th 
with the poor, and might teach their children for no other pay- 
ment or purpose but the love of God. ‘The atmosphere of a 
school conducted upon such principles would be so saturated with 
the spirit of holiness and godly love, that there would. be no 
danger of duty to parents, or indced of any duty either to God 
orman, being left out of sight. It would never be in 
such schools that the formation of character is the chief aim of 
education: manners erate man—as William of Wickham, our 
great English father of liberal education, has taught us: and 
manners, taken in the broadest and best sense, even more 
the three Rs and all the extra subjects of all the standards, is 
what we want in our elementary schools, and what we 
never get, except upon the condition of a religious ton: 
pure atmosphere, and teachers whose hearts are Pe 
love of little children and by the love of God, ~~ 
We gladly turn once morc, before laying down our pen, to 
the volume which we have already introduced to the « 
out of which we have told the tale of De ln Salle, 
Christian Brothers. We do so for the purpose of showii 
kind of men these good Brothers are, when put to aie ina 
severe and unexampled manner, 


i inion ft endorsed tho MeeEoee whon tho first” 

body in the world adjadgod this ruward to tle humblb and’ di 

of the Frives des Eccles Chrétiennes, At the ime 
National Dofonce Govornmont insisted on decorating thoir 
Superior with o cross of honour. Ho would havo rofased it, 
und bis predecessors bed olrendy done many times, and Le « 
yielded when be was told thut thers was nothing personal/ i the 
honour; that it belonged to his Institute; and thet it wae iJ 
the reprosentativo of tho Socioty that ho was asked to woar it, _ 
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Ant. se hese ey pa Pt Pinion Tee ae 
preserved in ‘Convent of the ee nt Yee ‘ 


j Ser recent a 4 new tendency bas beon 
y the ae ae which scholars Mage 
gated the masses of documents accumulated 
centuries, almost Sor in the Record Offices of 
nations, This tendency has been in the direction of minuteness 
and accuracy of detail. The finer shades of policy, the subtler 
turns in the game of nations, have been reveal by this inti- 
mate study of the documents which record them. 
archives of Europe there is none superior, in historical 
= aoa of minutin, e the oe the he 
‘ic, preserved now in the convent ‘rari at a 
The j ree Pee Saphe 0 eee 
Stott uublic in the 
Fe the archives cay and Cpe 


and order which distinguishes them, in 

dangers and vicissitudes through which, the 

Venice enjoyed a position, unique among the ‘ile 

for two reasons. Ua the ee of the ‘one 














E, J 
parent ‘blsory and Tale bak ee r 
oe pene contact with every European Power, The t 
importance of her position is faithfully reflected in 
diplomatic documents contained in her archives. The Repu 
maintained ambassadors and residents at Court. 
men were among the most subtle and accompl; dij 
of their time, and the government they served was 
ctitieal to the highest degree. The result ix that the 
news-lotters, and reports of the Venetian di, ae ge 
form the most varied, brilliant, and singular por 
whether of persons or of peoples, that exists, Thee is ish 
nation in Fars that will not find its history illustrated b 
which belong to the Venetian department for 
Tire. Nor are the papers which relate to the home gi 
ment of the Republic less copious and valuable. Each 
tmey has its own serics of documents, the daily record « 
proceedings: in these we find the whole of "at eee 
machinery of State laid bare before us in all its intric 
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research, ‘The directors appointed by the Austrian e 

showed a di rrinag arte LN Th pecccdane red eae 

Coy lara eet Cepeda tear. is 

that he obtained access to the archives of the Ten. The I 

Government allow nearly absolute liberty; and. 

exceel the courtesy of the officials under their di 

director, the Commendatore Cecchetti. —_ 
Any attempt to explain the archives of Venice and t& p 

their contents, must be by # statement of 






















constitution of Venice has frequently been likened tom p 
with the Great Counci! for its base and the Doge fo 
‘The figure is more or less correct; but it is. pyramid tl 
been broken at its edges by time and by necessity. Th 
Intive and political body was originally constructed 
groups, or tiers—if we are to preserve the pyramidal 
one rising above the other, four tiers were the 
Consiglio or Great Council, the Lower House; the P 
Senate, the Upper House; the Collegio, or the Cabinet 
the Doge: The famous Council of Ten and its equally 
Commission, the Three Inquisitors of State, did not 
the original scheme; they are an appendix to the 
intrnsion, a break in the symmetry of the i 
we shall explain their construction and tion | 
body of government, For the present we leave them 
and confi attention to the four departments of the Vi 
constitution above mentioned. 

The Great Council, as is well known, did not 
manent form and place in the Venetian constitution 
1296. At that date the famous revolution, known ag 
‘of the Great Council, took place. By that act, which was 
final step in 2 revolution that bad been for long in proc 
citizens who were excluded from the Great 
for ever outside the constitution; all functions of go 


eluded by the Council; the constitution of the Repul 
aso rigid oli iy. Previous to the 
4 great council had existed, created first in the reign | 
Ziani (1172); but this council was really democratic 
racter, not oligarchic; it was elected each Se 
amembera were chosen from the whole 
Earlier still than the reign of Ziani, the popi used to 
“auras and expross their opinion upon matters of 
interest, as the clection of Doge or a declaration 
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The Great Council, os representing the whole Republic, 
certain jodictal functions, which were used on rare occa~ 

sions onl ‘oa the State believed itself placed in grave 
through the fault of its commanders. ‘The famous case of Vettor 


Pisani, after his defeat at Pols, in 1379, and the case of Antonio 
Grimani, in the year 1499, were both sent to the Grand Council, 


who passed sentence on those generals. But, broadl; 
jadi fs Consiglio pac iebecr | 
were i 


Senate | iLige was compo! 
Great Council, six at a " i place once 
a week, and were go arranged that they should be complete by 
the first of October in each year, In addition to the Senate 
proper, another body of sixty, called the Zonta or addition, 
elected by the outgoing Senate at the close of its year of office; 
but it was necessary that the names of the Zonta should be 
PRS by the Great Council before their election: was valid, 
Senate and the Zonta together formed one hundred and 
twenty members; and besides these, the Doge, his six coun- 
cillors, the cell of Ten, the Sopeenad Court Soe eect ppeal, and 
many special magistrates, who presic over nts 
Elmmace Customs ead Oeics belonged ez officio to the Senate, 
and brought the number of votes up to two hundred and 1 
six. Further, fifty-one magistrates of minor departments 
sat, with the right to debate, but without the right to vote, 
The Senate was the real core of the Administration. Th 
spresence, ex officio, of so many and such various officers of § 
sufficiently indicates the wide field which was covered by the 
authority of the Pregadi. The large number of the Senate 
body, and the diversity of subjects with which it dealt, req. 
that business should be carried on with parsimony of time and 
precision of method; and therefore private members wei 
restricted to the right of debate. Only the Doge, his : 
ithe Savii Grandi and the Savii di Terra ferma had the right to 
more the Senate; and their propositions related to peace, wa 
foreign affairs, instructions to ambassadors, and representatives 
of foreiga Courts, to commercial treaties, finance, and. 
legislation. Tie yarious measures were spoken ‘a 
proposers, and by the mngistrates whose olfices -nffecta 
As in the case ot the Great Council, the Senate also on 7 
occasions exercised judicial functions, It was in the 3] 
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to send a faulty commander for trinl cither to the 
i ret eatin Senate; but in that aes ie charge 
m ice Or mm: mats we cl 
asia ive ken becars te Goceel ot Tors 
the higher officers of State were elected in the Senate, 
them the Savii Grandi and the Savii di ‘Term ferma, 
Admiral of the Fleet. The functions of the Senate were 
judicial, and elective, But just as the Great Council 








legio or Cabinet of Ministers, formed the third tier in 
. The College was composed of the followin, 

@‘The Doge, his six councillors, and the three chiefs 

the Court of Ay these ten ons formed the Collegio 

re, or Serenissima oria; in addition to these there 

hesix Savii Grandi; the five Savii di Terra ferma, and 

five Savii da mar; a body of twenty-six persons in all, 

the College. Beginning with the lowest in rank, the 

ordini, or ds mar, were, as their name implies, o 

of Admiralty ; but they acted in that capacity under the 


of the Savii Grandi upon whom the naval affairs of the 
immediately depended. The Savii agli ordint had a 






‘but no voice in the College; this post was given, for the 
mata. Young and promising politicians; it was a training 
school for statesmen : « Oficio loro,’ says Giannotti, ‘> tacere 
ne ‘The office lasted for six months only; and so 

Was a constant stream of young men passing through the 

aa school, and becoming intimately acquainted with the 

pofthe Republic and the methods of government. How 

excellent that school must have been will become opparcnt as we 

(proceed to note the functions of the College of which the Savii 
gli o formed ao silent part. 

_ Next in order above the Savii agli ordini came the Savii 
4i Terra forma. This Board was Sale five members 5 
‘the Savio alla Scrittura, or Minister for War; the Savio Cassier, 
‘or Chancellor of the Exchequer; the Savio alle ordinanze, or 
minister for the native militia in the cities on the mainland; 
the Savio ai da md, or minister for the execution of all measures 
‘yoted urgent; the Savio ai Ceremoniali, or Minister for Cere- 
monies of State. These Savii di Terra ferma, like the Savii 
sett ondint, held office for six months only, 

six Savii Grandi, who came above the Savii di Terra 
tf superintended the actions of the two boards below them, 
‘and, if necessary, issued orders which would override those of the 
other ministers. They were, in fact, the responsible directors 


of 
- 
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the Sate, The Savii Grandi were required to propate all baxinees 
torbe laid before the College, where ws ioe Secu 





ited audiences to ambassadors, and official 

he Doge presided in the College, it is true, but it wa 
Serboiad teasmeaslered — the business, and 

various measures to be ado) 


perhaps, the most venerable in Venice. These six mi 

as it were, the Ducal honours and fanctions in 

they embodied the authority of the Doge to such an extent, 
wil became 











Mogae ighnincsia ai except in 
ie a his council might open dispatches: i th 
the ‘et, great as were the external honours of 


Council oe the office was rather ornamental than 


duties lagltaeaide te Monsen Caciee me en 
member, and the Beate legislative, so the es ra 
initiative and executive member in the State, 





point ey the Dea Councillors Fe to have 
minence; for the Dage, his counci! 

the right to initiate in ihe Senate ; the Doge, his. 
and the chiefs of the Ten alone, had the right to 
Council of Ten; the and bis council had th 
initiate in the Maggior ‘onsiglio, The Doge and his c 
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was to elect three priors, or presidents, and two 
eee The lents took their seats at a table on 
whieh eae a pee hor and an urn. inet oo gave 
to every elector a slip of paper, uy wi each one wrote 
Fis Sekindl tharian tions The eeu as Doge. ‘The forty- 
one slips of paper were then in the urn, and one was 
drawn out at havard. If the noble, whose name was Mei 
upon the slip, chanced to be an elector, he was | 
withdraw. Then each of the electors was at liberty to noe 
the candidate, to point out defects and recal misdeeds. These 
hostile trae which covered the whole of Pore 
private life, his physical qualities and bis public uct, were 
written down by the secretaries, and the candidate was recalled. 
The objections eatla ‘inst him were read over to the 
without the names of the urgers appearing, and he was invited 
to defend himself. Attack and defence continued till no further 
criticisms were offered, and then the name of the candidate was 
balloted before the priors, If it received twenty-five favourable 
votes, its owner was declared Doge; if less twenty-five, 
ae fresh name was drawn from the um, and the whole —— 

was repeated until some candidate secured the necessary fire= 
und-twenty votes. As soon as this issue was reached, the 
Signoria was informed of the result, and the new Doge, 
attended by the electors, descended to Saint Mark’s, where, 
from the pulpit on the left side of the choir, the Prince was 
Fae to the people, and where, before the high altar, a 
the coronation oath and received the standard of Saint 


‘The great doors of the Basilica were then thrown open, nd ts 
Doge passed in procession round the Piszza and returned 
the Porta della Carta. At the top of the Giants’ Stair 
eldest Ducal Councillor iio the beretta on his head, ae 


was brought to the Sala dei Pioveghi, where the late 
mae in Leta) and Ata too would one 4 come, Er 
retired to his private apartments, the omens 
Sesto dowa. ho eee 
As we have already observed, the position of the in the. 
Republic of Venice was almost purely ornamental, Doge 
presided, either in person or by commission through his coum 
cillors, at every Council of State; he presided, however, ae 
a guiding and deliberating chief, but as a symbol of the 
of Venice. He is there not as an individual, a ® personally 
as the outward and visible sign of an idea, the idea of the 
Venetian oli chy. Tho histor; mi the personal 
of the Doge falls into three periods. A period of great) Z 
and almost despotic power dates oe the foundation raul 
Dakedom, 
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Dakedom, in the year 697, down to the reign of Pietro Ziani 
SH 119% | During this Gre period, the Ducel suthority showed 
@ tendency to become 






of Marino Falicro, Lorenzo Celsi, and the Foscari. 
period covers what remains of the Republic, from 
1457 down to 1797. During this period the Doge was little 
other than the figurehead of the Republic; the paint of least 
and greatest splendour ; the brilliant apex to the pyramid 

of the Venetian constitution, 


of Doge. 
> ie of the Great Council, the revolution of ‘Tiepolo, 
‘The third 


structure 
and the Great Council; and we have seen that, eoatly sponk= 


‘The exnct position in the Venetian constitution occupicd by 
ee “oe and its relations to the other eset 
government, have proved a constant source of dil Nt) 
and error to students of Venetian history. Leaving aside the 
obscore problem of the origin of the Ten, it is still ible 
for us to indicate the constitutional necessity which called that 
Council into existence. As we have pointed out, the Coll 
could not act on its own responsibility without the Senate ; te 
Senate could not initiate without the Colloge, for the ra 
tion of all affairs passed through the hands of the College, To 
establish connection between these two branches of the ad- 
ministration was a process that required some time; it could 
‘not be done swiftly and secretly. In all crises of political 
‘Importance, whether home or foreign, some instrument, more 
expeditious than the Senate, was required to sanction the pro- 
positions of the College. That instrument, acting swiftly and 
Ss 
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secretly, with a 5 and secrecy impossible in so 
body 2h the beset tented, with the Couneil oe 
The Ten were an extmordinar, Pipes racy, devised to mect 
unexpected pressure upon the ordi machine of government. 
The emergence of the Ten proves this view. Without deter- 
mining whether the Council existed previous to the year 1510, 
we may take that year as the date of in Sa ae 
tent element in the State, The rebellion of Tiepolo and 
ini, an aristocratic revolt against the growing power of the 
new commercial nobility, paralysed the ordinary of 
State, and revealed the danger inherent in « large and. 
moving body of rulers. The Tea were called to power, just as 
the Romans created the Dictatorship, in order to save the State 
in a dangerous crisis, 
The place of the Ten in the constitutional structure is 
College and parallel with the Senate. Below the 
lege the administration bifurcates, the ordinary course 
of business flows shrough the Senate, i i 
through the Ten. e Ten possessed an 2 ‘ 
to that of the Senate; the choice of which instrument should 
be used, rested with the College. The Ten to be of 
moro importance than the Senate, solely because were used 
upon more critical and dramatic occasions. Wherweraliia 
of the College and Senate moyes too slowly, we find 
the swifter machinery of the College and the Ten in motion. 
‘And so not only in political affairs, home and foreign, oe 
in affairs financial ond judicial, the Council of Ten takes 
part. The Ten, as being the readier instrument to the hands of 
the College, gradually absorbed more and more of the fanctions 
which originally belonged to the Senate, ‘This © 
absorption, and the extension of the provinces of the Ten, is 
marked by the establishment of its sub-commissions, that took 
their place in every department side by side with the 
tions of the Senate and the ordinary magistrates. In | 
and foreign affairs there is the famous office of the Three 
quisitors of State, In the region of Justice all cases of treason 
and coining, and certain cases of outrage on public morals, came 
before the Ten ; and it was always open to the College arenas 
a case from the ordinary courts to the Ten, when reasont 
rendered it expedient to do so. In the Police 
Esecutori contro la Bestemmia, and in Finance the 
were officers of that Council. In the War Office the ; 
was under their control; and in the arsenal certain g 
marked 0.X., wero always at thoir disposal. 
‘These five great members of the State, four regular 
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which the Council took measures. In many of the more im- 
nt departments, such as the Senate, the Ten, or the 
Hege, these filze were epitomized ; the substance of each day's 
business was written out in large volumes known as Registre; 
each entry was signed by the sccretary who bad le 
digest, and was accepted as authentic for all purposes of 
reference, These registers are, in many cases, of the greatest 
value where the files have been destroyed or lost. They were 
more constantly in use, and therefore more carefully Phen 
and now they frequently form our sole authority certain 
periods. As a role the registers are very fall and good; they 
contain all that is of importance in the files; but in making 
research upon any point it is never safe to ignore the files where 
they exist. In some cases the secretarics made a further digest 
of the registers in volumes known as Rubrics, which contain in 
brief the headings of all materials to be found in the 
As the registers sometimes supply the place of lost files, so the 
rubrics are occasionally our only authority where reristece a 
files are both ing. The rubrics are often of the highest 
value, As sn instance, we may cite the twenty volumes of 
rubrics to the dispatches from England between the years 
1603 and 1748. i method of research, therefore, where all 
three kinds of documents exists is this, to examine first the 
rubrics, then the registers, and then the files, But the infinite 
subdivisions of the Government offices in Venice render the 
task of research somewhat bewildering ; and a stadent cannot be 
certain that he has exhausted all the information on his subje 
ae he bas examined a large number of these minor 

jo will probably find some notice of the point he is examining 
in the hort of the Senate or of the "Ten and, if it be a matter 
of home affairs, he can trace it thence through the varioos 
magistracies under whose cognizance it would come; or if it be 
a matter of foreign policy, he will find farther information in 
the papers of the College. 

Under the Republic these collections of State papers were 
not known as archives, but ns chancellerics, The collections 
of highest interest, the papers to which the student is mot 
likely to tarn his attention, are those relating to the ceremony, 
to the home, and to the foreign policy of Venice. These three 

ps are contained in the Ducal, the Secret, and the Inferior 
hancelleries. The three chancelleries were committed to the 
charge of the Grand Chancellor and his stalf of secretaries, — 
who received, arranged, and registered the official papers as they 
jestel from the various Councils of Stats. ‘The €rond ia 
cellor was not o patrician ; he was chosen from that upper ba | 
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eae ot alle cat ‘ini originarii, an inferior order of 
ity, rankin, low the jing caste, but bearing coat 
armour, The office of ‘Grand Chance lor was of dignity 
and antiquity, and was held for life. The Chancellor was head 
and representative of the people, as the Doge was head and 
tative of the patricians; and, when the nobility to 
exclude the people from all share in the government, the 
‘Chancellor was allowed to be present at all sessions of the Great 
Council and of the Senate as the silent witness of the people, con- 
Beaiok tie acts of the Government, and bridging, though by the 
fi thread, the gulf that otherwise ited th ed 
the governing. The part which the cellor i 
the business of the Maggior Consiglio and of the Senate was 
@ constant and an active part. It was his duty to superinte: 
the arrangements for every election, to direct the secretaries in 


and to presi the successful competitor. 
Great Council Hall was on the left-hand of the Do; 
and his Ssaheeegey Son him. But the oe ot ue 
State was far the most important tion which 
the Geoail Chancellor hed to perform, To assist him in these 
Jabours he was placed at the head of a large College of Secre~ 
tarics, trained in a school icp established to fit them for 
their duties. In the year 1443 w decree of the Great Council 
eee the Doge and the Signoria to clect each year twelve 
to be tanght Latin, rhetoric and philosophy, and the 
number of the pupils was gradually increased. From this 
school they passed ont by examination, and became first extra- 
ordinaries and ordinaries, called Notaries Ducal, then secretaries 
to the Senate, and finally secretaries to the Ten. Tho post of 
secretary was one which required much di and disere- 
tion, ‘The secretaries were in constant attendance on the 
various Councils of State, and thus became intimately ac- 
quainted with all the secret affairs of the Republic. They 
were frequently sent on delicate missions. It was a secretary 
of the Ten who brought Carmagnola to Venice to stand his 
e's and, tary of 
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rubrics; to keep the annals of the Couneil of ‘Ten, and to 
enter the laws in the statute book. 

We may now turn our atiention to the principal series of 
hip which issued from the five great members of the 
cat i = Series rpimmeracno) the Senate, the Ten, the 

and 0 loge, w how these were arranged 
aager is Ran Ghalieallatiou of whlel we’ hese i 

The Cancelleria Lnferiore was preserved in one Jarge room 
near the head of the Giants’ Staircase in the Ducal Palace, and 
‘was entrusted to the care of the Notaries Ducal, the lowest 
order of secretaries, The documents in this Chancellery related 


chielly to the Doge; his rights, his official his 
restrictions, and his state. Among these accordingly, 
we find the coronation oaths, the Teporis cf the Conitifeainasey 


appointed to exemine'those oaths, nnd’the of the Come 
missioners appointed to review the life of each Doge deceased. 
This series is \valusble ns revealing: the-ateps by whichithe 
aristocracy slowly curtailed the sethorey of the Dope 
and bound his office about with iron fetters, and crushed 


power. In addition to these papers the Inferior Connells 
tained the documents relating to the dignitaries of St, | 
in its capacity as Ducal Chapel ; the order and ceremony of the 
Dueal household ; the expenditure of the Civil List; and ee 
archives of the Procurators of Saint Mark, which contained 
will, trusts, and bequests of private citizens. we 
Ducal Chancellery, which the Council of Ten oner 
called ¢ cor nostri status, was on the upper floor of 
the palace, and was reached by the Seale d’oro, The pap 
were arranged in a number of cupboards semen by the 
arms of the various Grand Chancellors who had presi that 
office. The documents of the Ducal Chancellery are of far 
Enea al than those contained in the Cancellerin 
Tn ; they consist of political papers which it was not 
necessary to keep secret, Among the many it i 
of documents which fell to the Ducal Chancellery, the most 
valuable are the *Compilazione delle Leggi,’ or statute-| 
distinguished by the various colours of their bindings—gold, 
roan, and ae mark the statutes which relate to the 
jor Consiglio, the Senate, and the College 
the alle yoci, or record of all elections im the | 
Council; the Libri gratinrum, or special palons f 
most important of all is the great series of documents 1 


inelude the whole legislation of the Senate relating to Venetia 
affairs on sea and Innd. Of this vast ae Se 
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a the difficult; ienced in securing 
ee are oe 
ae all el torte of gront moment ; and if we 

ke chief members of constitution in order, and nate 
the documents issuing from them which fell to the custody of 


Sereiien with the Maggior Consigli have the | 
al we we the lor 
potion of regi “ar Connal 


* porary series of registers 
‘covers from 1282 to 1547, and should be consulted 
with the first sories, for it is more voluminous and minute, 


ky reference to England that occurs in the Venetian 
hives ix in the volume Fronesis (1318-1385). This, and 
all other documents relating to Great Britain, have been col- 


lected and rendered accessible in the splendid and monu- 
‘mental series of the ‘Calendar of State Dacasat edited with 
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remains to be done. That work, however, is voluminous, for 
the regular and unbroken series of dispatches from England 
does not begin till the reign of James I. Little more Weise 
England is to be expected from the papers of the Great 
however; for at the date where Mr. Brown's work ends, the 
Maggior Consiglio had ceased to occupy a high position in the 
direction of Venetian foreign policy; its functions were chiefly 
confined to the election of magistrates, 

‘The Senate supplied a far Tengen number of to the 
Secret Chancellery than that yielded by the Great Council. 
This was to be expected, owing to the central position of the 
Senate in the constitution, and its prominent place im the 

cat of Venetian policy, home and foreign. The oldest 
documents in the archives of Venice bel to the Senate, 
They are contained among the volumes of Pacts or 
seven in number, without including the volume Albus, wl 
is devoted to treaties between the Republic and the Eastern 
Empire, nor the volume Blancus, which contains the trenties 
between Venice and the Emperors of the West. The thirty- 
three volumes of Commemoriali formed a sort of common- 
lace book for the use of statesmen ; in them were registered 
iefly the most important events and abstracts of principal 
documents which through the hands of the Goverament, 
The Commemoriali cover the years 1293 to 1797; bat after 
the middle of the sixteenth century they were neglected, and 
they are chiefly valuable down to that date only. After the 
Patti and Commemoriali we begin the rocord of the regular 
proceedings in the Senate. This scrics contains relating 
to home government, foreign policy, the dominlons of Venice 
on the mainland, in Dalmatin and the Levant, ecclesiastical 
matters, relations with Rome, instructions to ambassadors and 
reports from governors, So widely spread and so varied were 
the attributes of the Senate, that the analysis of a single 
‘ings in that house would prove most instructive to 
student of the Venetian constitution, and would, in all | 
bability, bring him into contact with a Jarge number of the 
leading magistracies of the Republic. The series of 
proceeds in almost unbroken completeness from the year 
Tabs ddwn to the close of the Republic; and counting | 
registers and rubrics, numbers 1599 volumes, ‘This main series 
is known by different names at different periods, and shows 
signs of that tendency to subdivision which cl is 
Venetian Government offices, Tho volumes which ran 
the year 1298 to 1440 were known as Registri misti; 
covering from 1491 to 1630, and overlapping the first 
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| Registri secreti. After the year 1630 the 8 
i the are divided Sts tae eects alate mie 

| %e foreign Powers; and those known as Rettori, relating to 
eeeemnt the Venetian dominion, 

Bes this great series of Deliberazioni, containing the 
‘Btueral movement of business in the Senate, there is another 
Yoluminons series of documents, eey important, and even 
Si eee 1) fhe stedeat ol general bi , the dis 

ived from Venetian representatives at foreign Courts, 

A Relazioni, or reports which ambassadors read before the 

‘upon their return from abroad. Nothing can exceed the 

of this series; and the value of the Relazioni at least: 

| fas been fully recognized. Yet it should be borne in mind 

att ‘oni are only a part of the series, and that, taken 

| alone and isolated from the dispatches, they lose much of their 

Yalue. For we must not forget that the Telazioni were drawn 

P On more or less conventional lines; the headings, under 

the report was to fall, were indicated by the Gorern= 

ent, and were invariable; and, further, the home-coming 

N banded his report to his successor, who frequently 

ed it as a basis in drawing up his own. The result is that, 

txcept in the descriptions of Court life, and in the sketches of 

‘at characters, the Relazioni are apt to repeat themselves, 

ut, taken with the dispatches, which arrived almost daily, Cai 
form the most varied, brilliant, and minute gallery of nation 

‘portraits that the world possesses. The and dispatches 


dered them the acutest of observers, 
critics who were filled with the keenest curiosity, and were 


f 





Case, ihe daily movements of the sovereign and his Eaastlagy 
are all recorded with importial and unerring observation, The 
relation of the Dispacci to the Relazioni is the relation of the 
the pi Tho Relasioni are the large canvas upon 

which the whole nation is broadly depicted, the Dispucci are 
tho patient and minute studies upon which the excellence of the 
rr depends, The majority of the Venetian Relazioni 
oe a 1492 1699 hare been seen the 

‘ignor Alberi, and the later ignori Baroszi 

ne Boeke “The eighteenth century still Gerda to be worked 
out. In the series of Relazioni and aC Great Britain 
“ a comparatively small space. While France, Ger- 
and Constantinople, each give five volumes of ey ian 
England ves one only, dating from 1531 to 1763. OL dis 
‘ol, 162,—No, 324, 2¢ patches 
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pine lare che tra identi; “Tet goer on psn lange 


Fe Ra Siete jaesto governo non possa a 
durare.’ In 1) eaieties) harwern and Vi 
had advanced so far that the Republic had determined to send 


if hi first di teh shows hor : 
of his w strong! 
cee peg il ‘toy Comes 
i 56 anni, con pochissima barba, di oupleedons ae 
di staturn media e robusta e di presenza marziale, 


splendid specimen. 
Venn snes ‘tees with epee Jocidie, ee grasp, 0 
brief sketch of the condition of Great Britain ; of the oneal 
the Civil War; of Cromwell's rise to power; of his foreign 
relations; and closes with a portrait of an Pace ibentaee 
firms Pauluzzi’s unfavourable view, and draws a terrible 
of that restlessness and dread which clouded Cromwell's last 
days—‘pil temuto che amato . = aia seen iterno sospetto.” 
When returned to Le 


secretary Francesco 
Giavarnin was left behind i in ore as oe resident, 
and continued to ae that post a 1 the Restoration, 
dispatches every wee! mee Pay to Venice, detailin, be fee 
ME aii ontike wear ek Chetis wl a 
first to welcome at Canterbury the day ser nie Oe nt 
1661 the Republic gladiy re-opened “fall 
‘Stuarts. Giavarnin was superseded by two. Freee 
ordinary, who conveyed to Charles two gondolas for the water 
in St. Jnmes's Park, and from that date onwards the dij 
connection between England and the Republic followed the 
ordinary course, 
We come now to peepee of the Council of Ten 3 call of 
these were committed to the custody of the Secret 
We have already seen that the Council of Ten was an extraor- 
dinary office, used uy extraordinary occasions, where 
and speed were required, Its chief occupations may be 
up under three heads—safety of the State, protection of citizens, 
and public morals. That the case, aa number Pipe 
terest of its documents is very groat—groater than that 
other Council of State; but this interest is confined, for ne 
Lees to matters affecting the home policy of the 
affairs find comparatively little illustration 
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of the Ten, The series of documents, containing the 

: gary business of the Ten, dates from the year 1815 to the 
clese of the lic. The documents are arranged according 
“t& ‘the matter they deal with, that is to say political matter, 
and seereti, or criminal matter, parti crimminali. 

immense pate and interest attaching to the papers 
“the Ten will be illustrated by the statement, that there we 
eases of Marino Faliero, of the Carroresi, of Carmagnola, 


° £ Foscari, of Caterina Cornaro, and of Foscarini. 
Among the papers of the Collegio we find ourselves once 
n in the general current of foreign polities. The ordinary 


of the College, the containing the arran, 
iseussion of affairs a be patented to the Senate, a 
in the volomes of files and registers, known as the 
fii del Collegio. The College was entrusted, as we have 
‘nid, to receive all the representatives of foreign Powers and to 
all lotters and dispatches addressed to the Government, It 
the three series known ax Lettere Principi, Espozioni 
ipiy and Ceremoniali, that we obtain the fullest information 
‘the action of the agents from foreign Courts resident in 
Venice, The series called Lettere Principi, letters from royal 
covers the years between 1500 and 1797, is 
o in fifty-four volumes of jilze, England is represented 
Dftlese; beginning with the year 1570) and ending with 
entitled * Collegio, Secreta, Lettere. Re ¢ Rogina d’In- 
oa "These volumes contain onc hundred and seventy-one 

u 














thus distributed among the various sovereigns ; there are 

thirleen in the reign of Elizabeth; forty in that of James I, ; 
four in that of Charles I.; three from Oliver Cromwell; one 
from Richsrd Cromwell; one from Spoaker Lontbal; ten 
ee ce reign of Charles II, ; five daring that of his brother ; 
‘three during the reign of William, including one fromthe Old 
Pretender; seven in the reign of Anne ; eight in that of Ge sy 
‘one from George IL., and fifty-five from George III. These 
fetters sre concerned with formal announcements and the exchange 
of courtesies, the credentials of ambassailors and notices of royal 
‘births, marri and deaths. ‘heir historical importance is 
very ali he long series of George Il. is almost entirely 
pied by noting the yearly increase of his family. The 

u of the ministers who peomareeees the letters, form 
their attraction. The late Mr, Rawdon Brown bas 
Puli facies of these autographs down to the year 1659 ; 
wt after that date we find such interesting endorsements as 
‘those of Lauderdale, Arlington, Bolingbroke, Carteret, Pitt, 
‘Halifax, Henry Conway, Shelburne, and Charles James Fox. 


On 


Mie lll 
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On a loose parchment among these letters is. one curious 
document, It is dated Bologna, 21st February, 1671, and 
begins ‘Carlo Dudley per Ia gratia di Dio Duca di Northum~- 
bria et del Sacro Romano Impero, Conte di Woruih e di Lices- 
ter, et Pari d’Ingliterra.’ The document joes on to state that 
Charles Dudley, Dake of Northumberland, in consideration of 
the affection and partiality always shown towards bis person and 
honse, grants to Ottavio Dion lisio, noble of Verona, the title of 
Marquis to him and to his eldest son, to his younger sons and 
his brothers and their sons the title of Count, in 1 

this in virtue of the declaration and authority of Hi 

Pope Urban VIII,, which conferred on Charles Dudley and 
eldest born the right to exercise all the privileges of an 
pendent prince. At the date which this document 

there was no Duke of Northumberland ; that title bad 


This Charles Dudley was probably 

to the honours of the Dudley family who once 

dom of Northumberland. ‘The document is curious, 

noble family on whom Charles Dudley conferred thi: 
Marquis still exists, and we do not know if any British subj 
cither before or after, has even claimed to be a fountain 
honour. But Charles Dudley is not the only English 

who figures among the papers at the Frari, Filea 8 of the 
papers, titled ‘Miscellanea Diversi Manoscritti,’ contains the 
marringe certificate and will of James Hoary de Boveri Restano 
‘Stuart, ontural son of Charles IL, and seven letters from his son 
James Stuart, dated Milan, Gemona and Padua, 1722 to L728. 
‘The majority of these letters are addressed to Cardinal Pani- 


hhetti, from whom this ‘povero principe Stuardo,’ as he calle 
imself, hoped to receive money and iach in some imagil 


claims on the Crown of England. ‘he letters are ofa 
certain pathos—the pathos which cannot fnil to attach itself to 
fallen royalty. ‘The handwriting is that of an uneducated 
man: and James Stuart, in these letters, certainly ahows po 
signs of the ability required to meet so trying a situation, He 
appeals to the Cordinal 


Leaving the Lettere Principi we come to the last two ses 
of State papers of which we shall speak, the 
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i ‘record of all sacieioee granted to ambassadors: 
i communications made by them in the name of 
> Power they represented; and the Libri Ceremoniali, or 
record of the great functions of State, the coronations and 
f of the the elections of the Grand Chancellors, 
accorded to ambassadors, princes and distin- 

travellers, ‘I'he Sayers of Velie whee pitied 

of Europe upan the points of precedence ceremony, 

will ee have forgotten the amusing 
given by the elder Dismneli, of the long struggle 

} the Master of the Ceremonies and the Venetian 

aot the Court of St. James, (gee sae 

ite tives 2 minute account of ever; 
aopeten them, and. Wier in ‘ind 


etiquette 
 cperatt of foreign ministers in Venice. The Re- 
‘punctilious abroad, and no less so nt home, Every 


arte public entry, first audience and congé of foreign 
were carefully regulated and eaeee upon’ 
si Sp etd volume 





_ Greot Britain sent ital tht eae ery in all, to 

ey between the years 1340 and 1707 OF these 

Sir Gregory Cassalis filled the office twice, Sir 

Wotton thrice, the Earl of Manchester twice, and Elizeus 

twiee. The ceremony to which the ambassador was 

may be ered from the accounts of these embassies 

a pane pe pr TT 

° ‘orthampton in the year 1762 wi 

afford us the most detailed view of the pa for on that 

occasion some questions of precedent arose, and the Cavaliere 

Ruzzini, who was catrusted with the conduct of the affair, 

presented a long report to the Senate on the subject. The 

ambassador was not officially recognized by the Government 

until he had made his public entry, and gta his: cre~ 

dentials at his first audience in the College, Until that had 

taken place, he remained incognito, and 238 in fact su d 

not to be in Venice. Before the ambassndor arrived, the 

English Consul was ex to hire a palace for his use. 
There was no fixed em in Venice; Thomas Ki 

“at San Cassano, Lord Holdernesse at San Benedetto, 

Manchester at San Stac. John Udny, who was consul at 

the time of Lord Northampton’s Embassy, rented, ho Riese 





al 
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Grimani at Cannaregio for the ambassador whenever his 
ointment was announced, and an ae ant characterises 
story attaches to this affair. The palace belonged to a Contessa 
Grimani, and was in bad repair; bat the owner promised to 
restore and fit it up for the ambassador. When the consul went 
to sce the palace, shortly before the ambassador's arrival, he 
found that nothing bad been done to it, and moreover that = 
gondolicr and his wife oceupied the |-floor and refused to 
move. He wrote at once to the tessa requesting her to 
remove the gondolier, to which he received for answer that the 
licr’s wife had been nurse to one of the Countess’s 
and the Grimanis had promised her twenty ducats a-year; 
the ambassador liked to pay that amount, the gondolier would 
turn out; if not, they must manage to share the between 
them. The consul appealed to the English Resident, Joba 
Murray, who wrote an angry letter to the Government, com= 
plaining of this treatment; ‘La cariti della nobile donna, he 
says, ‘ verso la moglic del gondoliere merita senza dabbio gran 
lode, ma il sottoscritto s'imagina che I’ avvoeato pit scaltro si 
troverebbe bene intrigato di prodarre una legge o csempio 
incaricare Tanto In, Sses di questa carith.” cad 
The matter was Sen arranged, for on the 22nd of 
October Lord Northampton arrived, ineognito, of course, with 
all his suite, and took up his residence, Lord Ni a 
ill, and it was not till the beginning of the next year that be 
took the necessary steps to make his entry and to secure his first 
audience, The etiquette observed upon such occasions required 
that the ambassador should send his secretary to leave copier of 
his credentials at the door of the College, and to ask on what day 
the Doge woold recelve him, ‘The College reply through one of 
their secretaries that an answer will be sent. ‘The Doge was then 
consulted what day would suit bim, and he answers by prttiog 
himself at the disposal of the College. The Senate is then 
informed of the ambassador's arrival, and sixty senators, ander 
the direction of a leader, are appointed to attend the am! 
dor until the ceremonies of his reception shall be com) 
The days selected for Lord Northampton’s reception were the 
29th and 30th of May, 1763; and the Cavaliere Razzini was’ 
named as head of the sixty senators who were to attend the 
ambassador, Ruzzini informed Lord Northampton of these 
arrangements, and at the same time sent him » pro; me of 
the ceremony, which was based upon that ol 
Lord Holdernesse, and was identical with that which the Re« 
ublic offered to the ambassador of the King of Sardinia, 
fore his public entry, the ambassador and all his nine 
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t of San Spirito, in the lagoon towards Malamocco. 
‘The fiction of the ceremony supposed all ambassadors to_be 
there until they had presented their credential. San 

was chosen as the point of departure for the ambassa- 
dorial procession because the distance between that island and 
Seeieeteerconeioeorrespond exactly with the distance 
between London and Greenwich, whence the Venetian ambas- 
wont to begin his progress. Sir Henry Wotton’s 

second embassy forms a rare exception to this rule, for the 


M: aes: which is much nearer the city and more 
conyenicnt. midday on the 29th, Ruzzini and his sixty 
senators, exch in his gondola, arrived at San Spirito, and 
found the household of the ambassador drawn up along the 

m lace en grande tenue. Lord Northampton was in- 
eee vot eaetal 's mrrival, airs tele him on the 
exchanging the prescril compliments, 

Rozzini, with the Savaaedan on his right hand, Fey 
and both entered the Cavaliere’s gondola. The whole proces- 
gion left San Spirito, and proceoded by the Grand) Canal 
‘to the ambassador's lodging at San Girolamo, accompanied, 
‘as Ruzzini says, by ‘un immenso popolo spettatore del nostro 
ios" for these official entries were among the most lar 

‘of the Venetian spectacles, and the whole city went out to witness 
them. At the palace fresh hes and compliments followed, 
Lord Northampton was suffering acutely from an illness of 


satisfaction that he did not spare him a single ceremony, 
‘adempi ad ogni parte del consueto ceremoniale.’ The next 
day Ruzzini and the sixty senators again attended at the am- 
's palace to conduct him to his audience in the 

Lord Northampton was worse than he had been the day before ; 
but Ruzzini was implacable. It cost the ambassador three- 
quarters of an hour to ascend the Giant's Stair, When at last 
be reached the door of the Collegio, the Doge and all the College 
rose} the ambassador uncovered and made three bows, and, 
leaving bis suite behind him, he mounted the dais and took his 
seat on the right hand of the Doge. The ambassador then 
covered his head, and simaltancously one of each order of the 
Savii did the same. The ambaseudor banded his credentials 
to the Doge, and remained uncovered while they were being 
read. at erated brief and formal reply welcoming the 
ambassador to Venice, and each time the King’s name occurred, 
the ambassador raised his cap, After repeating his three hows, 

the 
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the ambassador retired, and was accompanied to his palace by 
the sixty senators who had waited for him at the doors of the 
Collegio. ‘This closed the ceremony of entry, 

The English Ambassador Extraordinary. enjoyed certain 
privileges, which were established on the t nf the 
embassy of Lord Falconberg, Cromwell's son-in-law. Among 
these privileges was the right to lodging and maintenance at 
the cost of fos ublic, a right whi ambassador 
compounded for 
at each theatre 


foreign Powers. In the year 1768 Mr. Jobe Murray's Istrian 
wine was seized, and he only recovered it after ing hime 
self ben mortificato, Mr. Murray was ocnstaxigiailie on 
this subject. The year before he had addressed am i 

letter to the Government becouse ‘a certain official of the 


raphe with the King, who tol 
this, perhaps, am: 
sent Charles I], at 


upon this illicit traffic as a pretext for dismissing Killi; 

on the 22nd of June, 1652, they sent their Secretary, Busenello, 
to tell Killigrew, vind’ voce, that he must go. Busenello went to 
San Fantin, and there found one of Killigrew’s ‘betchene 
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Anr. IV.—1. Journal of a Residence in Norway during the years 
a 1835 and 1836. By Samuel Laing, Esq. London, 
7 


2. Le Royaume de Noredge et le Peuple Norvégin. Par lo Dr. 
0.1. Broch. Christiania, 1878, 


by Nee advocates of « general redistribution of landed property 
in Ireland, as well as those who are holding ont to the 
agricultural labourers of other portions of the United Kingdom 
the Arcadian lure figuratively known as the ‘three acros and & 
vow,’ will find in the work cited at the head of this article the 
amplest materinls for the justification of the views they are 
pressing for adoption partly as a remody for agricultural distress, 
but essentially in application of the Socialist doctrine that the 
people of a country have an inherent right to on absolute, 
ionate possession of its soil. 
ir. Laing’s ‘Journal’ is, indeed, not a record of travel and 


sie with 
ch 


ad 

by British travellers who, after a rapid drive over the main 
routes of Norway, have deacribed in terms equally glowing the 
happy and enviable condition of the Bonde or yeoman farmer 
of that country. 

Considering there is much in common in regard to race, 
religion, language, character, and civilization, between the in- 
habitants of that interesting litle country and its maritime 
neighbours—the populations, more especially, of England and 
Scotland, it will be instructive, on the eve ‘of the agrarian revo~ 
lation with which the United Kingdom is threatened, to 
and analyse the statements and conclusions of Mr. ; 
to trace the subsequent and present operation of the peculiar 
land laws which he so highly extolled in the earlicr part of 
this century. 

With that object we proceed to describe, almost in Mr. 
own words, the condition of the peasant irtors of Norw 
at a period (1835) when, out of a population of 1,194,527, 
about eleven per cent, inhabited towns, the land in rural districts 
being held by 103,192 proprictors and tenants, the proportion 
of the two latter being respectively seventy and thirty pone 

. 
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“much better lodged than our labouring and 
even in the south of Scotland ;’ and that no nation was at 


man’s Sunday hat, were all home-made. *) 
was & mole population, in an old Europe ry, deal 
direct with Nature, as it were, for every article, without the 
intervention of moncy, or even of barter.’ It was only the 
small yeomen on the verge of the Fjeld, or in the glens, fa 
above the level of land producing corn, and the inkebiaaaat 
districts less favoured by nature, ‘whose common bread ex 
sisted of the bark of trees, mixed and ground up with 
ripened onts ;’ bat even in their ease, pas dried and 
winter, was no inconsiderable part of their Asi 
houses being, at the same time, comfortable, though mail 
wenden floors sa glass windows, ; 5 4 

from these exceptionally situated propric ‘ 

a ane Gotan lel 
dence of « public functionary, of a clergyman, or of a 
Beles raperay ane that ae. lande, or peasant, } 
are as well, as commodiously and even showily, eee 
former can be, and the properties are as good! rr. 


* To 1883 the total production of apirite in the rural distriots 
about 3} gallons por end of the population, ‘The demorulization 
{from its increase necessitated tho enactment of restrictive 
in 1848, tho «moll stills wero 
viet prmiperbe ie if the population, bat 
jorway, owing partly to the moans of the ion, 
inflame: of education and of tempernnce societies 





howerer, 
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Ise peep reacrvation under this head in respect of the 
eae clas, as being indisputably in meatal 
acquirements to the yeoman farmer, and who lived in the same 
janner asthe corresponiting clases in Englaal 
- the end of, his sty in Norway, Mr, Lain, 
eard ‘from the most intelligent men in the country’ 
een high; indulged too much i expuals 
| ‘as coffce and sugar; in shoo pear expensive enter~ 
r of « costly kind; and even in a horse or two more than 
h work required; and he certainly thought this bad 
in ‘a gual want of money among them to pay even 
taxes and other sums. Aman with land worth 
Sear thousand dollars, and with horses, cows, and. all 
sorts of products in abundance, was often at a loss for five 
in dollars.’ Novertholess, ho was of ion that ‘the 
poe the tastes and habits which bel to. property 
pee cpipalatiog within the bounds 7 what can be 
aay and without which the increase of sub- 
aac tend to evil rather than good.” It was, indeed, 
thing that they all had the ideas, habits, and character 
possessed of independent property upon which they 
e "without any cnre about increasing it, and free from. 
the anxiety and fever of money making or money aie 
_ Pheir subsistence, Mr. Laing exultingly and repeatedly rela 
derived mainly from husbandry, ¢ ‘on under boas 
conditions of soil, climate, crops, and pasturage than 
fn Scotch highlands ;— 
oa Norwegian to Hive on the produce of the 
= ie a toe bone (he tee) bed paid 
ieee a crop wou! an iwi 
ie etetogct ets ugrvaltare ie carcisds os ca eiacatioa 








even reduce the money wagoa labourer, In Ni neil 
nor bad patie cay fiom to tho Jand 
could in ordinary seasons subsist on it. ing no rent, the 


Norwegian yooman farmer ig not usnally employed in tive 
imp fete an bien pets eis Da ean se OCI 
cient to produce bubsistenoo for himnolf and 
i and potatoes for the neo of the farm, and a 
REESE Sa Ra id Fy erie WiC 
the purposes of farming in Norway aro 


ps oe te subject of pauperism, Mr. Laing alleges that ‘the 
een rey wat less influential in Norway, where extreme 
Vol, 162,—No, 324. 2b destitution 
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destitution is as rare as great wealth, and whero there is so much 
Tess difference in the comforts and consideration of the richer 
and poorer classes.’ The indigent were farmed out for a week 
or s0 at a time among the yeomen eve ier ice 
like the tithes of the Church, ve a per I to 
mention.’ ‘The state of property, ts fasion 
throughout the social body, had also, he had no doubt, a 
beneficial eflect on the moral condition of the people. * 
desire for wealth being crenieraliy blunted, it was not Beer 
actuating, engrossi) rinciple of human action, the sprit 

Mea Cieraa Vil oud et abradbaligy ans eeepNae iy 
one case of downright drunkenness—that of a Laplander—had 
come under his nal observation, and it was only on mec 
corinne that the yeoman farmer sale be seen a Nese 

is , however (we may remark in i 
ia aditote of propery on! ha mun coodisoniee 
is not supported by other facts which be quotes, mee ae 
owing to the restraints upon marriage, ‘exercised, as in Paris 
or London, by a high standard of Living,’ the * tion of 
illegitimate to legitimate children in Norway was 1 in 5,’ while 
in a parish he specifies it was (between 1826 and 1830) ‘as 
as lin Bie He mentions shat angegeteetty < 
lasted gen one, two, and often se ine, especial) 
dnc ase ens ititatie da lsbarainy westing Se a koa nadie 
to settle in as riers To pent cases, he says, it too often 
happened that the privileged kindness between betrothed. 
was carried too ees “the betrothed became a mother 
ae @ wile.’ pase : . 
fe quit this painful phase of post ropa iy sak 
eae aoe nopriihatandiag o still wider di 
property and of moral qualities ‘which, 

Mr. Laing, that diffusion is calculated to engender, $*a8 
per cent. of the live children born in Norway between 
and 1870 were born ont of wedlock, the Sosreepe - 
tion in 1886 having been 7°07 per cent. It is cee 
find, under these circumstances, that the rate <a 


6*84 per 1000 of the population in 1866-75 against 7-31 
1000 Between 1834 and 1836, with a fractional decrease e 
total number of births in the former period, the avernge | 
family remaining aightly over four. << 


The ancient Allodial Right and the happy social ay 
based upon it, Mr. Laing found jealously guarded by 


;vorogo proportion of 1851-52 waa 9-9 per cent. ‘There jaa! 
is bic tho sake of tloglinacy tase ad ae 
Stikieb, tthe usivasioge alse os 
yeomanry, 
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nm > ‘who have not only the hr Sect 

c of the Storthing’ (or Parliament) safe 

C fo aad bt als the te be of he 
rn my At gh ee well say, without fear of 


i 


r 


Norwegian peo] a 
Cs varies the framing Poop Se, ing of 
more entirely in. thetr own hands, than any 


i 


ine 
iis 


delirium of 1780, * ‘which a cee in ira to the 
that period, has been the Nove Constitution,” 

wy Paramount influence of the ins ‘aw over the 

destinies of the kingdom may be judged by the ao 

stances that the rural districts are permanently represented in 

e Storthing by two-thirds of the total number of members, 

Sitaenat ye to 114; and that practically the 

principal conditions of its pos~ 

legislation, a qualification of age 

five years in the country. It 

known that the SPatlsment thas elected (under a system 

subdivided 


an 


rapescteeeapeh an * Upper House’ and a 

em of ‘Commons; has, within very recent days, in virtue of 
tly predominant rural, radical vote, exercised its power of 

and punishing, by fine and dismissal from office, 


that of 7 eld union es the crowns of Norway 
Na \ stability pre-ominontly essential in both respects 

to the oe interests of Scandinavia, and in no small 
to the maritime and politien! interests of this country. It 
is this form of Parliament that Mr. Laing extols ‘as a working 
model of a constitational government on a small scale, and one 
which works so well as ly to deserve the consideration 


at last done with Mr. Laing’s remarkable statements, 
views, and recommendations; and the principal question we 


Grpattution of 1791 ty one of tho prtacigal wunac of he 
forway. ‘The susponalve voto hos been derived from i’— 


202 DON 
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now have to consider is: What is the latest phase (after an 
interval of half a century) of the development of the peculiar 
social organization of Norway, and especially of its system of 
land tenure, differing, as both do, from the organization and 

stem evolved out of feudality in Great Britain and Ireland ? 

'e therefore intend to enquire: (1) Has the system of land 
tenure in Norway prevented, as foretold by Mr. Laing, am ex- 
cessive subdivision of land? 9) Has a dead level of ease and 
contentment been maintained? (3) Has the diffusion of land by 
a natural process, under the widest form of home rule, kept the 
rural population of Norway within the bounds of possible 
modern existence? (4) Has no pauperism affected the taxation 
of landed property ? nnd (5) generally, isthe Norwegian yeoman 
farmer in a more thriving condition at the present time than 
the tenants and aerial labourers elsewhere, from whom is 


still withheld the freehold possession of land to which, it is 
alloged by a certain school of politicians, they have a 
right, disputed only by monopolists and land-grabbers? 


These are the questions we shall endeavour to answer 
the aid, exclusively, of the latest publications of the Nor 
wegian Government. We must, however, aes our replies 
by sketching roughly the influences that have ‘into 
yeration isos Mr, ing published the Jonrral of Eta xaaAane 
in Norway. 

Tn his time the towns contained only about cleven per cent. 
of the total population of the kingdom, whereas at the preseat 
moment the tion is double that of 1835.* ‘This urban 
agglomeration, Dr. Broch shows, has been ‘due pri 
to causes which have operated in the rest of Europe. Facili- 
tated means of communication promoted the migration of the 
agricultural population towards the towns, where the deve 
ment of industry and commerce offered the lure of gains | 
salaries higher than those in raral districts,’ One of the causes, 
ho justly adds, of the displacement of the ation has been 
the immense and Iaudable progress of public instruction, ‘and 
the growing taste for intellectual and material enjoyments which 
gave « great force of attraction to the towns.” 

As in other advancing countries, the attraction of towns, and 
the facilities for obtaining employment in them, als 
in Norway, to the disadvantage of the yeomen farmers of the 
present day. Among the causes of the econamic decline of 
the Province of North Bergen, the Prefect mentions that 


* At the ead of 1882, tho total popolation was estimated at o 
locrese of 9000 fs tomatel wiih {SEL eon the faseare wes Galy Tose fede 
the year pruoeding. SE 
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the yeoman farmer class to take 
meral in this district, and is 
Gestion aa lourers in ie fabecion be great bale ot 
aa in 
ee ee ey peek crioes beet 
jously noquired means sufficient 
thom with the nocossaries of Life, however ‘ily, Ase 
ieee 006 Dit Leck fn,04 te wladn, Mh: aah 
i at 
perf mi eS 


Se 
q 
= 
i 





juired with loss bodily axortion than i 
harder 


a 


We leave Mr. Laing in doubt whether the steam-engine coul 
# ht to perfection.’ That doubt was speedily 
1852 Norway followed in the wake of other 
uro] nations by building railways, their total length in 


having 
i Nor did their construction, with capital raised chiefly 
broad and Eeaealy repaid, arrest the improvement or the 





sengoing vessels, the construction of telegraphs, the develop- 
ment nee at shipbuilding, of bai a other Ear 

panies, and generally o! and ind Fa 
ae disturbance i the social Psat b Pt armed 
The expansion pd peoepetds of the towns, as alas the more 
‘refined habits of li Pcdapied. by the clergy and the officials of 
ernment, were viewed by the farmers with « jealousy 
‘that was undoubted! Coasanginal Gua dk tec emer cataal 
prociivities, the old conservatism being relegated to towns, 
aie ee the experience of other Eu countries, and 
aa ly to that of Great Britain, until the metaphorical 
acres and a cow were dangled before the eyes of its rural 


‘ ler all these influences, and we may include among them 
the effect of a constantly-increasing number of travellers, 
equipped with the modern appliances of civilization, and 





* Tn 1880, the average rato af wages for Inbourers en; the in 
Apa Meed nice aor ive torte nat ahd daly ooey wibcon oo, 
As. 9d. per diem ; tho corresponding rates in towns having been 111, Ge 62. ond 26 

demanding 





fl 
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demanding accommodation and other material comforts of & 
more a Crusoe 
suffered so much invasion that it has wellnigh 
In the matter of clothing, an assimilation to 
European dress has for years 
districts the most otis to a spreindio of home-spinning 
and weaving. Ancient silver ornaments have been Targel, 
discarded by the women, and converted, first into « n 
eventually into articles of modern use or embellishment, to an 
axene that now renders papalats eee an more omen 
Brammagem in ¢ objects that remain sale 
And it is the faebe with old furniture and with the multifarious 
knicknacks which travellers less recent delighted to find in the 
eee ~ eeu Boe y: 
yalac of money has become more appreciated 
since Mr. Laing Garaieed the absence of all Aecailtge to‘ money 
making and money-losing,’ and the previously oe 
character of the yeoman and his sons has undergone a tolerably 
complete change since education has opened out the widest 
avenues to al advancement, even from the Plough: 5 ay 
no longer live by bread alone, and therefore their 
wants have been increasing ata greater ratio than their means 
of satisfying them out of the produce of the land. Without enter= 
ing here upon the in, it effect of the corn supplies from 
America, and of the depreciation of the value of ia 
timber, owing to the increased competition of America and other 
countries, we may sum up this imperfect prefatory sketch 
stating that, from a general point of view, the Gamle Ne 
(Old cxway) of Mr. Easing dave has for a) 
ing tl 2 process of transformation, the latest 
Brigade ball sear dascatba . a 
Mr, Laing’s contention, that when land is held in freoh 
not asa rule in tenancy, the relative size or value of the & 
into which the land is divided will remain the same at 
period as at another, is entirely refuted by the official 
of Norway. In the first place, the total number of 
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‘At is thas manifest that, in 1878, when Dr. Broch drew 


his Report for the Universal Exhibition at Paris, the diffa- 
ee ty in Norway had left only about 25 per cent, of 





ining themselves and their on 
Is. on conditions which, as we shall presently show, 
olor exist, and that the great balk of the landed proprietors 
of such small patches of land that their sub- 
© was entirely dependent ee other employments. ‘This 
i very ai Boras ot ¢ ‘Reports of the Norwegian 
jainquennial Period 1876-80." Their observa- 
me the es subdivision of land as one of the causes 
tural economy has been disturbed, to its 
+ Soaedaig are well worth attention. 
An increasing subdivision of land is reported from 
of North 2, Romsdal, South ‘Trondhjem, and 
The Prefect o! North Bergen points to it as one of 
the reasons of the unfavourable condition of the province :— 
_ ‘It may,’ he apd just cause be sid to exist when the 
aro faa Melent for the mainunanee of a 
ihe aot t poke of eetediary Contest coed 
some kind of sul ‘camp at, oF i 
the: jetor of such a small holding cannot uttuch himself to 
‘Man as a labourer for hire. When utilised, however, by ben 
Gohabitante of tho coast, such enbdivision cannot be 
eee Be the cvnire af the small patchcs arc blo to sblain for 
and their families the necossarics of life by fishing. 
however, a landowner, on account of the insignificant extent 
or the small productivonoss of hie farm, finds himeolf unable to 
without seoking the wagos of a labouror, bis position is not 
, or but little better, than that of the cotter (Husmand) along= 
a him, notwithstanding that the lutter is not owner of the land 
‘Be cultivates It is u matter of course that such farmers will be 


in order to meet the public expenditure, “The 
math proprictors is not, on the whole, desirable. 

In the province of South Trondbjem the great increase of 
the indebtedness of the land-owners is ascribed in part to the 
subdivision of property by the creation of Myrmand, literally 
*bogmen' (hog-trotters?), or men cy ages gratuitously, in recent 
‘times, with small plots of waste land, for the p arpote of qualifying 
‘them as voters. Subdivision has likewise res from the par- 
tition of holdings in common, which, according to Dr. Broch, 
formed, in 1870, 13-4 per cent. of all the properties in Norway ; 
principally in the Western Provinces, from the Naze tothe Fiord 





a 


a 
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of Trondbjem, where constituted at that period, on the 
average, i the paid t cent. of the landed Le 
v! 


ible, and 
Sek edna in that direction cannot be satisfied by the 
Government officials with wecteeth Nl ey In the pro 
vince of South Trondhjem, for instance, aboot 40 tine of 
i870 ad 1800 the prion of such Indy was advancing #0 
ani c ion of such lands was 
the rate of about Symes per annum.” * 
The Prefect of Romsdal enumerates the causes of an ine 
creasing subdivision of landed property as follows: 1. The 
clearing of land for fields and meadows with the view of afford> 
ing support to more families than one, 2. The desire of a 
prietor to let more of his children than the nearest Odels 
* come into the possession of his estate. 3. In the 
case of an indebted proprietor, the necessity of parting with & 
portion of his land in order to get clear of his creditors; and 
4. The desire on the part of persons who bave no real 
fo come into the possession of land, jally tenants 
cotters, The yeomen farmers themselves, he reports = 


“bring forwand jbstantis] reason for the increasing subdivision 
cf land tho fact that, owing to the ‘ih of bling 
Inbonrers, it does not pay to remain in of a larger estate tha 


Consequently, the number of holdings was increased in that 
province hy nearly 10 per cent, between 1876 and 1880. A 
corroboration of this view is to be found in other Re ur 
ticularly in the Report from the Province of North Troon, 
in which the yeomen farmers are declared to be compelled to 
‘cultivate the land with the resources of their own households,’ 
‘The effect of the conversion of cotters into small proprietors 
may be estimated from the following opinion of another 
Prefect: ‘The burden of bad times is often felt more heavily 

the 


ee of ae report unfavourably on the condition 
prospects ‘iculture, and on the depressing influence 
aE Ainnelsan jconspetitinn $a ‘coro, -whick Bogan tose Sean 


* Tho oldest of kin hoving ollodial right. 
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distinct! about the 1875,* when also the forest in 
relies Pecatctedith agriculture, first eae tonRT 
a of @ greatly increased shipment of timber from America 
countries to Europe, But these are not the only 
i gad over and above the subdivision of already 


ana 

‘ala 
Fe 

are 
EERGE 
i 
Aa 
ie 
BBE. 


for 

and enjoyments.’ High prices previously realized for 

ieoed *Foxery to enter into all the Seodtastanced 

ita cca in many quarters a reckless waste of money 

In another, ‘the demand for comforts of life has risen, 

all eae have found it Fal to limit the satislansice 
consumed than 


ies: and ‘more bas been 


E 


: 


i 





o period, 

also Beeiet serena sy evo a 

Seas times that have succeeded have not 

iown how to cut their conts according to their cloth.’ At the 
me time, the Prefect adds, ‘the Pat of living, taking the 
Se esenk as a whole, i res, far too fri 

Folie lobe nectntertr a 


It is very ifeaag Bes tat thera 3 Ppa ee 
we at mt, but they must first have the means 
Fran it! eri ies north “4 the Provinces of Nordland 
sed Troms, a similar tendency to live beyond means, the 
absence of economy, and the dissipation of ‘on no 
Co, are piles to be isan charsoianiting i 
‘of the people who are ly 1 in the fisberies, 

No one who has travell eal in Norway can fail to endorse the 
assertion, that | the fare of the yeomnn farmer, Rowateenanr mar 
be his cows, is of a character which no Hagia agricul 
Inbourer would be satisfied with. Ontm 
butter and milk, and of late years American pork 
within reach of the " moans) are the principal 
; and the hardiest traveller, whether native or alien, 
enture to leave the main arteries of communication 

his own provision of potted meats, or trusting 
dar Nerwey ap abit fs ae 


for 


Hee 


ils 


if 
AZ 





a: 
ae 





the high roads, where tourists’ gold circulates, the 
suffers no deprivation, and the houses and stations are s0 
gomfertable and well-appeinte, tnt only the most ex ctin 
foreigner can find with the accommodation provider 
Mr. Laing’s observations in this respect apply at poeeuaal 
to establishments of this kind, and to the very few farms at 
which the servants are still ‘called to and from their work by 
means of a bell,” = 
Except, therefore, along the course of the tourists’ stream, 
and in the vicinity of towns, the mode of living is rade in the 


this country, are wanting only to the fies farmers ; and 

living,’ and to acquire 
the ‘comforts of life,’ have in no small degree condaced to the 
encumbrance of their estates. From the Reports of the Prefects 
it is evident that the gravest symptom of the decline of the 


such a basis is evidently next, in point of security, to that of the 
precious metals,’ he fails to mention that the Bank was forced to 
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th igi sak acta ects sacar 
those pa} was not commenced watil 
ee ae of the Bank began tobe convertible at 


ee yperation of raising them 
le, having been completed only in 
ape since which the Bank, with an increased Reserve 

, has maintained an uninterrupted and unimpeachable 
Basse evra ves chin et nero ect 
ie wont its resources are now 
rr Paleo mercantile bills, At the end of 
Heediotanjic) the landed .pcopcetots :mnouiried 'oolsnib 


however, the State had come again to the assistance 


rf forthe extinction of private mortgages and 
ec of old debts by the wales of ‘State 
| Tank? with an ongical cexpital of 291 O0DL, increased 


issues of bonds representing advances on the 

sey if el propery, arog interest at the rate of 4 per 
cent, eee ok Perret) anol saps yabloity deme over 
thirty years. The amount of the bonds issued up 

nr abnut'5813,0000, and in 1878 about three-quarters 

‘of the bonds were held in the country itself, their market value 





still almost at par. 
mire: principally into this Bank that the yeomen farmers have 
‘been their estates at a rapidly increasing rate, Thus, 


loans on the security of real property in rural districts 

57,5001. a annum between 1853 and 1855, and 

I. between (876 and 1880, the advances made in 1888 

‘amounted to 896,500/. At the end of that year the balance 

SS eocrsang 2 loans had reached the sum of 3,752,000/, of 

eras 7 per cent, or 2,889,000/, represented advances 

‘rural districts, the remaining 23 per cent. having been bor- 

pees The interest payable on those loans is respec- 

tively 4} and 43 per cent., according to whether the borrowors 

thaye been supplied with bonds bearing interest at the rate of 

4or 4} per cent. per annum; and 3 per cent. of the capital 

is repayable per annum until the extinction of the debt over a 
of thirty years. 

is a third public source ayailable to the landed pro- 

for loans on mortgages and on bonds or bills, namely 

eiricge Banke In 1884, the savings-banks, in raral districts 

‘alone, eld in ‘ mortgage bonds’ and in ‘bonds ond bills’ » sum 








a 
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Iargoly by the deposits made in those banks by the comparatively 
ort “tare the Prefect of Hedemesi int cenen wh 
a us en ag 
Parga utostiay realise by thaile of tienes jited i 
the savii extensive loans were made by 
‘blishments to persons in less favourable circumstances,” and 
that *the savings-banks, to be found in so on, have, 
‘by the easy access they afford to iat bogaila many into a 

needless borrowing of money, subsequently squandered.’ 

Over and above these facilities for borrowing | from 

iblic institutions, the yeomen farmers are undoubtedly 

debt to local storekeepers, and to merchants and traders 
the towns. In fact the great bulk of the landed proprictors haye 
been borrowing in every direction as much as they could raise 
by or by bill. Owing to the excellent system of regia- 
tration that exists in Norway, there is no difficulty in inin 
ibid extant evs whtebs iia ehaspeatanvivedl y in rural dis- 
iricts have increased between the 876 and 1880. I 
appears from the Reports of the Prefects that, between those 
dates, the balance of mortgages newly effected over those extin= 

fished in rural districts amounted to a sum of about four mil- 

s sterling. The State Mortgage Bank is bound not to 

advance more than six-tenths of the value of land and buil 
(forests: and it is supposed that the loans have eo | 
not four-tenths of the value of mortgaged property ; but 
as the yeomen farmers generally contrive to borrow on second 
mortgages, it may safely be assuined, that their estates arecharged 
with interest at 4} to 6 per cent. on a considerable part of the 
nominal value of what is not purely forest land, in addition to 
an annual repayment of 3 per cent. of the capital borrowed 
from the State Kortgage Bast, ‘The forests, on the other 
have been largely used up in paying the interest and 
on those loans, either by cutting them down, or by leasing ot 
pawning them to traders, or to yeomen who have been able 
to their heads above water and to profit by the economic 









int that hard], the felling of 
trees, is clearly shown from the stallsticn of forced psi 
auctions and of distraints in the rural districts, and from am 
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Instance. zeae oes venta of the ae 
sales of real property for debt have increased in 
Province between the two periods Gahan 1875 and TST6-LE80 v0 to 


‘wi extent that ranges from 30 to 600 per cent, the 
ina a having taken fa i Par cm Eerie of Kris- 
BLO nes. nt.) Ni Nedenars, Buskerud, Hede- 
us, where it ranged between 600 per cent. 
Siieoon From another official source we obtain the 
following statement :— 


~~ Number, Amount, 
pe in rural dis- 
er: + 2513  563,0001 w sik a 
| ia ee 5198 1940001, ditto 
~ — 1,089,0001. 
oa ty is of comparatively low value in 


Roomy, oa8 peo onal property limited sonic to the veriest 
ife, it is not so much the total of the amounts 


by. forced sales, or the sums for which ‘executions’ and 
” were effected, that give the measure of the depressed 
of the farmers, as the great and steady increase 
et place eee 1876 and 1880 in the number of those 
Thus, while the number of forced sales of real 
‘in towns, as well as in rural districts, was 424 in 1876, 
to 1878 in 1880. It ix therefore not surprising 
40 find. in the Reports of the Prefects from which we have 
0 ly drawn our figures that ‘the means of meeting 
and of paying taxes at the proper tine have grown 

more feeble, and recourse to legal Se of 
‘claims has Sansequently become more ft fi con- 
dition of this Provinoz ’ (Kristiansamt) ‘is re worse from a 
widespread misuse of credit daring g the previous sae 

St) Mn In another province abe, Bergen) we find 

in 1879 and 1880 * compelled those who had sia 
to enforce hier rigorously. Mortgages, distraints, sales, sn 

haye therefore increased, and there has been an ex 
number of suits before the Courts of Mutual Ret 
value of Agricultural produce has fallen, owing to a great 
rere to a scarcity of money and to great competition from 
a desire to convert as much produce as possible into money.’ In 
the northern province of Troms ‘ merchants have suffered from 
nt of their customers’ (mostly fishermen as 
well as landowners), ‘and have caused them to be made bank- 
Tuts. 
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rupts, Credit has bees misused on a large scale. Its ents 
It 


induces the population to live beyond its means. 
en tmders to set up in business and get customers with 
ease, without having capital or means of their own, The one 
misuse reacts on the other. All products are sunk le 
in value, and this fall is even greater in the case of real estate. 
‘The latter statement is not generally applicable to the 
remaining provinces, for we find that while the average value 
of the * skylddaler,’ or unit of assessment, was 153i," 
to prices paid for land in 1871-1875, it had risen to about: 
in 1876-1850, thos confuting Mr. Laing’s theory, that the 
peculiar succession of property would tend to land at 
alow value. It would not, however, be right to from 
these figures that landed property has, on the whole, increased of 
Jate years in value, despite the general indebtedness of its owners. 
Land in the vicinity of towns and railways must a 
become mare and more valuable, and the relat yell ae 
prices paid for such land have no doubt hnd the effect of raisix 
the total average deduced from sales. of every descr 
landed property. It may also be assumed that the 
Jand is artificially increased by the facility with which it 
be purchased, since at least one-half of the purchase | 
generally remnins on mortgage, in addition to other encum= 
brances. At the same time, the financial loniiutions to which 
#0 | & proportion of the real ty in Norway is moart- 
elyre Jateresed in malataining tte valu, nit acai 
object by abstaining from cliering at any one too 
defaulting properties for sale; and it may also be suspected 
the statistics of forced sales represent only cases in which no 
compromise could be effected, or in which it was expedient or 
possible to have recourse to the ultimate means of ’ 
without sensibly deteriorating locally the value of Jas 
ty. Cases are, in fact, not infrequent in which 
gagees find themselves compelled to retain the 
of the defaulter, and either to place it in the hands of cane 
with the hope of future realization on more favourable terms, or 
to sell it in small lots as opportunity occurs. In any case, the 
full and exact effect of the pawning of all the landed property 
of the country at a time when its agriculture has to ae 
with American cereals, its timber industry with supplies from 


Aimecica and the Baltic, and its wooden ships with iron steamers 


* Froun stolatics recently publiabed, ik tind betmeen 
on netonl salen aa chow 
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“ake falispatsble fact remains that, notwithstanding the 
of « system of land tenure which, according 
to Mr. Laing, was so perfect between 1834 and 1836 as to 
render its ion this country, and ially in 
Treland, highly ble, the yeomen farmers of Norway— 
framers of their own laws and absolute mastors of their as 
not only at present suffering from the commercial 
and agricultural depression that obtains in other countries of 
Met the social state is more or Iess differently 
in but also find themselves, in face of that depression, 
epee ally heavy burdens on their backs in the form of 
‘btedness at a rate of interest which mere agri- 
ee Coder the most favourable circumstances, cannot possibly 
afford to pay. 
_ ope Bepeapeatent et elit erie acide 
such as drainage, improved methods of 
the increase of stock, &e. ; ‘and sithough, the uso of 
Peceritalarencsl is somewhat on the i increase in 
i ture remains much in the same primi- 
Sere tai in which 4b way ford by Mr, Laing.” ‘The 
Bren attribute this backwardness to want of skill on the part 
of the = egy preria (Romsdal), to the poverty of the soil, to the 
icultural labour, and generally to the unremune~ 
tative: enue of of husbandry since the depreciation of the value of 
OE Toa letter addressed lust yearto the ‘ Morgenblad,” 
the leading Journal at Christiania, @ native authority on 
the subject of “pipet it is urged that the landed pro~ 
iets nar have ‘for some years past been down 
improving the condition ween) jee enter- 
fennel vedeen thirty years ago, when efforts were first commenced 
in that direction, 


ing now entirely dissipated, 
‘Tein ho says, ‘to soo Sa eae 
how Jad once under callivation is lying unused. When asked 


Saat Bis 720 iprietors: ‘that the prices of corn and other 
ner ais aro 80 tin ca ofr her 
ee ey er ae ae ee ey lene ee 
portion of the land, and could derive no advantage from iteven if 
means were avnilable.’ 


‘The yeomen farmers, being therefore in a distressed condi- 


* Dr. Brock ‘that in 1875, whieh for 
eeieat er cesieped rotates Geasond wae aes ran of ky pt 


‘heetol. par 1000 of tho population. 
Vol. 1 No. 924. 25 cad 
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jorway—those nce of argu- 
ment, must have the same tion which is accorded to” 
industrial classes, if agriculture is to be saved from final 
In fact, this remarkable letter points to an agitation in favour 
the imposition of a ‘fiscal duty,’ * on corn, food of all kind, 
cattle, dairy produce, Xc.; and supports this conclusion with 
the argument used by Prince Bismarck on the second reading of 
his recent Corn Duties Bill = 


Account must at the same time be taken of the heavy and 
increasing charges that fall on landed paper for the adminis- 
tration of rural districts in Norway. While the inhabitants of 


the rural communities contribute towards the support of the 


Central Administration only in the form of Castoms and Excise 
duties, stamps, succession duties, and contributions towards the 


was 167,000, it had risen to 497,0004 in 1880, or LOTS per 
cent. About one half of the requisite resources is derived 
a taxon the cadastral value of real property ; the remaining half 
is raised by a tax on capital and income. In 1880 the com 
munal impositions on land represented a taxation of about Gs, Td. 
per head of the rural population. ‘That the whole of the com- 
munal speuiisice is not covered by taxation is apparent from 
the fact, that in the same year the rural districts had increased: 
the amount of their total debts to about half a million sterling, 
from 312,000/. in 1874. A 
In this respect it is certainly significant to discover that Poor 
Relief, organized by a law passed in 1868, is the largest item 
of communal expenditure, being indeed very litte less than half 
of the total annual linbilities of the raral districts, in a country 


= Tn 1884 9 motion to thet eifot run made in the Swed Bi iS 
‘peassot proprivtor, t presont the duty on cereals inmported is 
merely wveraging about 2) per ceut. a:f valorem in 
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which, in the halcyon days of Mr. Laing, only the infirm 
supported for a few days at a time by the yeomen farmers. 
appears to have attributed this to the absence of collieries, 
int of coal as fuel having, he been cofval 
ith the imposition of a rate for » deprived 
that industry of the work of chopping uy ‘aes Thich 
so. much em went to idle in eee However 
(380 and 1881 the number of persons in 
maintained in hospital, at the charge of rural 
alone, was i Tos, 688 and about 114,000, 
years a little over 7 per cent, of the total rural 
Inclusive urban districts the same totals 
those to 81 and 83 per 1000, or above 
the population of the kingdom, the cost of su 
host Bs 10d. per head of the entire population, 
‘ibuted 2¢, Sd. per bead in special taxation for that 
the balance in an indirect manner, apparently by 


pseeE 
a 


i 
: 


g 
s 
: 


i 


i 


i 
i 


f 
k 


d 


pers include cotters and labourers, as well as the 
the smaller Farmers who bad pre- 
able to empl ur, ‘no longer find their advan- 
Sonsequenty ya 
able-bodied workmen (in Hedemarken) wore compelled to 
from the Poor Fund when their familios wore largo. 
farmers and the labourers are in the worst plight, since 
ig off in the timber trade hus made them feel the want of the 
sual steady demand \for labour at high Bae pee Forthor: ‘it has 
DC ‘ory difficult for the loast aftfuont and for labourers to gain a 
livelihood in the prevailing money and timber crisis... Tho do- 
pression must for a long time be felt by many. 

We need only point out that, in the United Kingdom, the 
percentage of persons in receipt of relief during the year 1881 
was 3 per cent in England and Wales, 2-6 per cent. in Scotland, 

11 per cent in Ircland,* involving an expenditure at the rate 
of Gs. 3d., 4s. Bd., and 3s. 9d. per head of lati 

» the relatively greater cost of relieving bps 
Britain is due to the more expensive character of the 
ian afforded, and to the very heavy sams paid for salaries 
and other establishment charges; but it is unquestionably s 
damaging fact against the system of land tenure in Norway, that 
the pauperism by which it is in the present day accompanied, 
with a strong tendency to increase, is equalled only by the state 


* From vi Spe oy ee ean 
exsoptivualy Ligh i eclacd. “Laaevo mas T§ vor oak, oad ia 1885 alot 
Sper cette ulaion, A 

E 


Let ait 
i 
£58 
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eetras aucun eects now desire to 
remedy by the creation of peasat ne 

“The seletivastate|of zoatere in it Britain and in Norway 
has therefore greatly changed since Mr. Laing wrote = 


far exoced those of ang other nation ; yot in no comniey aoe 
proportion of the inhabitants sunk in pauperism and wrotchednoss. 
An increasing rato of pauperism is one of the soe 
tural distress in Norway, but the strong tide 
a from rural and urban districts marks with equal 5c 
lepression and congestion from which the coun aul 
in the same degree as the United Kingdom ar Creat Bane 
and Ireland. Aided by eat and cheapened means of 
transport, the number z emigrants from Norway ranged be- 
tween 20,212 in 1880 and DET i in 1883, giving an average 
of 1-8 to 1-5 per cent. of the total population, the a oe 
of the rural districts being about 70 per cent. of the total 
number, As in the case of pauperism, the corresponding rate 
of emigration from Ireland, namely 1-5 per cent., exhibits a 
remarkable similarity, and affords another convincing proof that 
peasant proprietorship is no panacea for rustic indigence. 
Thoselwho } have ae studied the present economic condition 
of the yeoman farmer and agricultural labourer in Norway, or 
who have not taken into consideration the change that has 
come over the entire country, and the absiins as distinguished 
from previous apathy, which education and communication 
with an outer world, no longer closed to them, has awakened 
among the classes with which we are dealing, are inclined to 
attribute a good part of this emigrating tendency to the influ- 
ence and the aera assistance of those who have gone before. 
Indisputably, the Norwegian emi; is persevering 
Ialexriaistally gators warelria tata v aoad ti eae 
and other States, in which he is always a welcome settler; and 
consequently he soon finds himself able to transmit money for 
the of enabling his brothers and sisters, and not 
his fat and mother, to join him, No State or other aid 
is afforded for such purposes to Norwegians, although it is 
occasionally the case, that the bard cash with which the emi- 
grant leaves his home is derived from the proceeds of a loan 
taised by the head of his Soar for the purpose of bak a 
ccocbalrs onder the’ Odelr rats adil ing thereby, aa ee yon 
shown, to the indebtedness with which the land is 
Others, also, maintain that many young men ee from 
forway 
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where that bb Ota dors ‘imine jantity 
¥ system exists, undoubtedly hes the quanti 
‘and deteriorates the quality of agricultural labour. ‘The Z 
ive to emigration, however, is the desire to escape from 
‘the misery and penury which accompany in Norway, as in every 
‘other part of Europe, the condition of « small landowner, cotter, 
or labourer who is unable to find employment on adjoin- 
lots can be kept going, if nothing more, with the aid 
‘scientific knowledge, machinery and capital. 
is, however, yet another proof of the prevalent material 
malaise in Norway, particularly among its rural classes, and 
re bears the same character as that which bas 
the * ti acres and a cow” and Irish land bills, past 
and expected, into such prominent relief in our country of Iack- 
lands, namely political agitation. Whatever may be its merits or 
demerits on this side of the North Sea, our will scarcely 
be prepared to learn that a corresponding ferment has been en- 
jered of late years on Godly Anton’ We aro told this 
the Prefect of South T: jem, one of the most important 
provinces of a country where, in the days of Mr. , there 
a a A of Sri where kd widest form of bome- 
been in o jon since the early of the t 
Bay, dad where the Crowa Administration as al tnt tina 
been mare pure, blameless and efficient than in any other country 
on the Continent of Europe. His significant words are; 
£ As cyerywhers elo in Norway, partionlarly in raral districts, poli 
Hicians (i.c. agitators) are here taking See ed aoe balk yah 
minds of the le. Political unrest increases, and immatare and 
i i being advanced more than is dosirablo, Tho 
ry 2 2 


Norway in order to avoid igcert hermat ia which, ear 
aropean col ies 





of replaced by a 

progress in fits and starts, accompanied by leaps in the dark.” si 

No less painful and suggestive is it to find, in the Re, 

from the Profoct of Hedemarken, that * the Christian pees 
‘of the people has suffered under the influence of the many mis- 
Teading writings and tendencies which have in recent times 
found their way into every stratum of society.’ As at home, 0 
in Norway, the question of Church Disestablishment, with all 
jaences, is approaching within measurable distance of 





= sobilily te aleoady abolished. Wadler w law pasnod in 1821, all 
Mit fm tees ote jonni 


‘Sapper 
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‘Supported by official publications, we have now described the 

geen condon of they farmers Sa peri and from 

ant we have the following replics 

may conndesiy tsigiven to the Socialistic theories and con= 
clusions of Mr, Laing: 


the land has occurred and is still proceeding in Norway, to the 
prejudice of estates which in 1836, and even Juter, afforded 
moderate ease and contentment to their owners, and rela- 


one of general distress and discontent ‘the rural classes, 
3, rates of pauperiam and emigra on prove that the 
agrarian ation has not, as prophesied by Mr, Laing, kept 
‘within ds of possible modern existence.’ 
4, The taxation of landed property, for local ree has 
greatly increased, particularly uw the head of Relief; 


5. The distressed condition of the yeoman farmer in Norway 
is strongly attested by bis heavy and growing indebtedness. 
He may now, in fact, be classed with the proverbially derided 
Fife laird, owning ‘A wee bit of land, a great lump of debt, 
and a dookit."* 

Such being the result of our enquiries into the economic 
condition of the great bulk of the yeomen farmers of Norway, 
the ideal fabric reared by Mr. Laing at a time when the Norse 
old-world was still asleep, falls utterly to the ground, and there 
remains but one of his statements that we ean with any advantage 
See pela . attention ee readers, namely, that 
5 ight home a is a 
Sabina f ‘pecuatio! | We po Tether sod sayy oie 
relation to the question of land tenure collected in any other 

of Ei are of equally inestimable value; and they 
ave already fai in great abundance from Belgium, 
France, Germany, Italy and Switzerland.t Nothing ean traly 
dovecot. 
rt year, 


Ts 3 
ve "a * Cotti ‘Little Takes and Peamnt 
ei i ene a 
even where | 


nous oa the 
Pessstcproisorbip is proving ruinous on the Continent, 5 
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ERE he eerie peer eater ei rer 
than the relief of the agricultural distress of Ei 
Iasel or thesatisfuction of of the alleged carth-hunger oy che Calle 
ns of Ireland, than to initiate legialation | on the hypo 
cireumstances alter cases, and thet our own cou! 
can with impunity be withdrawn from the 
re ve assorted their phere acess the entire 


urope. 
es es alt so are the laws of civilized develop- 
‘ment both general and inexorable. Even in the extreme case 
of Russia, it has been proved, i inan article we published a few 
‘ears ago,* that a heavy and ruinous price has been paid for 
‘the emancipation of the serfs on a Socialistic and pay ame 
‘mounistic basis, and on the erroneous assumption, A Papa 
tinued existence of the ¢Mir' (the ancient village community 
even of India) was an institution indigenous to the country 
and sberatore worthy of being perpetuated by legislation. 
of a ra ion, Sr eed ioe from personal servitude, 
ee a the land by the indebtedness incurred in 
the riation of the lords of the soil, The allotments, 
serge ary led out among them in 1861, were 
it to be sufficiently large and productive to aa 
not only for their su but also, firstly, for the 
a ” with which the alk 


of 
were See tese a Latta tod of 
mate of Is. Md. per tepaed rong ole the "puactaal 


gene! the moderate poll-tax, which the exigencies i the 
jired them to contribute. pera eRe 

sete soon after they had been Filer resent 

time we see the previously rich agricultural plains af Russia, 

‘abandoned, as they almost wholly are, to the poten Care hus- 
bandry of a rude and greatly demoralized peasantry, 

rag fo er year to Hetece in sedtiae quality of their produce, and 





ent to the successful 
Tas of Set comoving oun countries.| The great fall 


taken place in the value Jussian cereals is apparent 
from the fact that, notwithstanding the depreciation of the 
paper currency of the country to the aos of about 25. per 


cent. since the serfs were emancipated (and nearly 37 per cent, 
oat Ta Ree nee oa Iss. 





‘Temarkabile to find that Australian bait ae rebie d and 
STE imported ut St Petenbure, whene owe wren 


— ‘exported. "Tho Minister of 
io sng Taree Bismarck, ‘0 chook this 
i eos ‘exe ottempte i oe 
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from the par value of the standard rouble), the cora-grower im 
Rossia actually receives for his produce, in Paper money, some 
A re coe toee ota be otal 1 eae currency was 
lebased. 


Despair, and the absence of that restraint which education, 
and the moral elevation inseparable from it, are 
other European countries, haye driven the rural inhabitants of 
entire districts, and even ‘inces, into habits of drunkenness 
stronger and more peek than those which existed before the 
autocratic creation of * peasant proprictors’ in Russia. 
Among the earliest mensures adopted in Russia during the 
resent reign was that of a reduction and partial remission of 
ne eee dues,’ which, on the Ist of Jon 
presented the interest and sinking fund on nearly 113 millions 
sterling,* expended by the Government in the ial expro- 
priation of the now ruined landlords of the country.t 
During the year 1884, alone, those reductions and a 
inflicted a loss of 1,135,000/. ¢ on the Imperial Lips i 
‘most recent measure of alleviation has been the total abolition 
of the poll-tax§ (to be completed by the end of the present 
yen); and, consequently, the State-contribution of at Teast 
5 per cent. of the lation of Russia is being limited to the 
excise duty on , an item of revenue with which the 
Imperial Government cannot possibly dispense, since it ioe iz 
Su sta knore  Gapncadectunte Sor» flie.cxamitnssaa 
i military forces of tl ps - 
simultancously, ‘Peasant Land Banks’ have been established 
hy the State in order to facilitate the purchase of still more 
land by the ex-serfs, The Minister of Finance was authorized 
in 1882 to issue annually for that purpose a sum of 500,000L 
in bonds, bearing 54 per cent. interest. But, by the Ist of 
January, 1886, these banks had already advanced over three 
millions sterling to 785 Communes, 1576 ‘partnerships,’ and 
859 individual peasants, representing an aggregate number of 


lone, the landed proprietor (axelusive of 
sta Jo au other Sones tte 
debt oo 

luced value of the 

in eotimating the 


ly given to the Imperin} Troasuzy a sum of shout 
re exchange. saad a ae 
ince Letween 2a 7d. wad $4. 4d. pet Bend of 


a 113,765 
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112,765 householders. On loans for 244 years the interest and 
sinking fand, payable by the borrowers, amount to 8} per cent., 
and on those for 344 years, to 74 per cent., the lands purchased 
by such means remaining inalienable until the extinction of the 
me except with the consent of the mortgagees, i.e. the 
banks. The effects of this new departure in the direction of 
providing small landed proprietors with State funds, will no 
loubt soon be apparent. 

Whether, therefore, we examine the experience of a civilized, 
orderly, home-ruled country like Norway, with a steady, 
laborious, and, we may almost say, abstemious, population in 
many respects akin to our own, or that of a State still at an 
immensely distant stage of social development,—and under a very 
different form of Government,—the salient results of bolstering 
up, by means of State loans, or of artificially creating, equally 
at the cost of the State, a numerous body of small landed 
propri have been strikingly identical in regard to the 
ultimate economic condition of the agrarian classes. 

Insisting, as we do, on the strength of the facts we have 
adduced, that, in old Europe, the operation of economic laws 
affecting land tenure, admits of no exceptions or extenuating 
circumstances in favour of their violation, it appears impossible, 
without presumptuous sophistry or political dishonesty, to resist 
the conclusion, that the infringement of those laws in any part 
of the United Kingdom could only terminate, infallibly and 
speedily, in damage to the State, after ruin to the individual. 


Agr. 
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Anr. V.i—A Collection of the State Papers of Joku Thurloe, Esq. 
Be ets ered Hed Cre, Ss 
Two Protectors, Oliver and Rich In Seven 
Volumes, containing authentic Memorials of the 
affairs from the year 1638 to the Restoration of 
Charles If Vol. TH. London, ph oe 


IE character of Oliver Cromwell t, for our pears 
rested undisturbed among the * old, nnbarey 
things’ of history, had it been our intention to fight over 
‘on the old lines, the contention whether he was a hero or 
knave. On the contrary, towards the solution of tat qoation a 
method, as yet untried, has been adopted. Tostead 
ing a review of Cromwell's whole carcer, to gain an idea of w! 
manner of tnan he was, a single train ‘of event in which bis 
hand was visible throughout, has been subjected 
of scrutiny. A man’s words and sea, iia although ae 
‘on one occasion, may supply an effectual test Fa his 
There could, for instance, be hardly any doubt regarding 


leading bins of his disposition, if a supremely able Senta 
tie iy rbotske Hla ealeey, enact po a ne 


Of clot diseting, Per ake 
Tike porfoct honour, 

These lines disclose our case. With prescieat genius Shake 
speare bas described the part that Cromwell took in an event 
which occurred under his Protectorate, the so-called Insurreo- 
tion of March 1655; and in our examination into the seert 
history of that occurrence lics the test that we have applied to 
‘Cromwell's character. 

The revelation that we arc attempting is not, however, free 
from inherent difficulty. In these days of literature made a 
the products of close research are not readily 0 
open up a new vista in history, much has to be cut mach: 
put into new order; and the reader must unavoidably susie 
the labours of the writer. And though some cial 
aroused by the discovery of that which has per | en 
for over two centuries; still, to gratify that curiosity, 
ingrained idea must be laid aside, ‘Difficalt as it may 
many, Cromwell at the outset must be not as 
heroic One,’ but ag a man who sold himself to 
he might ‘ride in gilt coaches, escorted by the flunkeyiams, 
most sweet voices.’ Nor to appreciate he secret of our 
racter-test, can the assertion of any historisn, from 
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SC a Inst imitator, be credited, that ‘a universal 

| ‘of Royalists combined with Anabaptists’ broke out in 
ch 1655. patie aniessy, rete Pape reees & pre- 
condition in this aineeteatigns ee England was, at 

on aaa @ state of immoval ann and that aay 


eye desi; Thich Coorerell ectioed a vlike ee Fiend 


Be is ities oor notice. Every 
mee Foe eens Comes ree pre 





IS a ereae ae 
ed version of inh genera ng as 


ilts)’ and ao ia’ Newke Wale 

= apo ‘SirJ. Wagatatl Bg 
‘accom by Sir. 4 

esa locke tie wie cae, Tea pe Wathly ES 


in Holland, that he might be ready to over to 
the condition of affairs auth such a measure. 
ivity of Cromwell and his assistants speedily defeated 
ik ee It does not appear that hostilities 
Va gl actually commenced, except in Yorkshire and the 
rsist that on Marston Moor, the scene of the 
Peni in “in Vorkshire, an actual alfray occurred rredy—Carlyle 
throws in ‘a few shots fired’;—we must turn to ‘he + Perfect 
' Nows Letter, of March 1655, for a truer description 

of that event :— 


| eet, neck ee autpies Yas | iy. Mio that ond 


‘was to come on the wost side of the City, whore Sir Richard 
orer, with divors others, was on their March. About 100 
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Sen a he Pon hl atl a 
‘ Sir Jobn Wagstaff, and their associates into 


ach Soper 

a b ‘errr ee ieee Cromwell had at 
ot Ww o hung in 

‘age round md Charles I Wanderers os faites tpl pr Dec 

total ignorance of nels seals acately, sensibis ct of 


| discomfort, ragin, D ‘Tormentor, the 
ple ipetarel sce sn yal 
#0 blind,’ that they were ‘soon Berar good success: 


It was notorious, during the winter and 
discontent 


| Beier fi ict in ae Wilke 
tna, @ leaders of tl nabaptists; that the ers 
were reduced 


| powerless. And for thie reason. Every Englishman, even the 
most ‘Wildrake’ among the Cavaliers, knew {ull well 
could not for a moment stand before Crom= 
armies; and they knew equally well, that if the 
landed on our shores, at the head of a foreign army, al 
would mect him with passionate resistance. Even at the best, 
the most confident Royalists knew that a young man, nurtured 
bya mother, and amidst papists, would not be readily 
as our King. 
one chance, therefore, remained to the Royalists, both 
at home and abrond: and that was the possibility that Ana- 
fanaticism and army discontent might unite together 
the Protector. If that could be reckoned on, and 
jing of the Royalists, all over England, could be timed 
80 as to explode, when the Levellers broke into action, that 
would offer a chance indeed, especially if some of the muti- 
neers could be won over to the King. That chance was, at 
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nize end, as Charles ex at 

bable attempt, Clarendon 

own eft but he maintained, 

‘very honest men, and 

Clarendon’ "s ion is not so 

it may be questioned, utter failure 
jose messen, s held out, might have 
faith. Who was it then 


King’ One Boni advisers did 

then must have been the 

feeeaie ot fitee tends And who could be, as we shall prove, 

ies Natal alk 

Eyen without direct proof of Cromwell's guilty complicity 

in that attempt, it is brought home to him bj aie of ante~ 
circumstances, He knew prectenly to spread the 

aly lure that could ensnare the Fie ie coasts ane 

Sealed Knot’ were Bavertes) 

that the King had, in consequence, written, 4th Jan, 1655, 


Clarendon,” ed. ead 871. es (GBaileian Papers), Cal, ti, 13, 


Bgorion MES. Het, Mus. 3595, f. 
Mr, Roles, | 
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picoacingaree pep mmttclonenrgpepetagany ic 
een, And we know that such was 


unfol corresponding precautions, implics a sanction. 
And this form of sanction. well. gave. (oth 
In a tone of triumphant cr he i rliament, 


di 
gence of’ the conspiracy ; though, with characteristic ernft, he 
things,’ 


clerk we wrote out the despatches in the King’s closet; and 
poor Manni jonning, ‘as he was dead,’ was credited with the dis 
covery; hong his term of espial was not commenced soon 
Seong fo pel that ‘fall intelligence,’ of which his employer 


i ine mena wll pr 


from Essex to wall, and ¢ s eyuilicos ia ihe eae 


noted jaa 
hd chosen the see? jaces afterwards selected by the Ro: 
in and Marston Bat for “ihe 


were ‘resolved to stand by See ee pein 


to tho apy, refers to* Meo ie 
Mss. Init Stun, Bbid. fo 100) 

4 tasonot.. Seo Note, “Clorendoa Papors* (Bodlvian)/ Cal. li, 1. noe 
R ist 
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iblic port they could have chosen; and being courtier 
vatiers, long resident abroad, they were, in dress and look, 
marked men, and most unfitted to play the part they chose, of 
traders resident in France or Holland. Their selection of Dover 
was not, however, #0 ill-advised it seemed, for they aleo’ 
be 





reckoned on the help of Mr. Day, the Clerk of the Passage. 
‘Thus in appearance, at least, the conspirators did 

they could to get themselves into . And, as mil 

anticipated, ujor Armourer, alias *Mr, Wright, and man 





was imprisoned in the Castle, and O" 
house. Their detention, however, was of but Pass duration. 
Armourer at once sought for help through Mr. Day's agency; 
but one than the Clerk interposed; and after aboet 
three days’ captivity, Mr, Wright, together with some other 
captured suspects, was rel by the Dover Port Comunis- 
sioners ‘on receipt of n Commission from H. H,” the Protector.” 
That Commission from His Highness was no ordinary 
procooding. By it Cromwell distarbed order and d 
in the chief entrance-gate to England, and drove the | 
Commissioners into direct collision with the officers of Dox 
Castle, Captain Wilson, the Deputy-Lieutenant, who had 
charge over the Castle prisoners, was, ax shown by his letters, 
& 


i 

: 

i 
itt 


authorized by the Protector himself. Accordingly he wrote to 


with so untoward an event as the escape of Mr, Wright, who, 
—of all the men that Wilson ‘had secured,’—was the one 
with whom he was most ‘ unsatisfied.” “Uhurloe also felt 
was an awkward affair; and to avert suspicion from his er 
and himself, he reverted to a moan trick, the causcless y 
tion of an innocent man. He reproved Wilson for ting 
to warn Whitehall of the detention of such » noted suspect ss 
Mr Venghly although Thurloc was in no ignorance of that 
event, and knew all about the prisoner. For besides the know 
Sys aee he shared with Cromwell, of the near advent of 
the Earl of Rochester and his associates, Thurloe held a we 
«N. Wright,’ dated ‘Dover Castell, 14th February,’ 

ir R. Stone, a su, friend, who, forwarding it to ‘TI i 

informed him that ‘is therein mentioned was 





* Thuxloo, it 104. 
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to the Princess Royal ;’ whilst it was evidently presupposed 
eee ce ‘wont Sconir wise XE wea} Phe wie 
enclosed letter; as, i is proved by Thurloe’s indorse- 
it, * Nicholas Armourer to Sir Robert Stone.’ And again, 
Within seven days after Armourer’s relense, a similar ‘cross- 
prev ‘ occurred. A Mr. Broughton, evidently another 
was taken out of Captain Wilson's custody, much to 
iis surprise and vexation, and set free by the Mayor of Dover. 
‘The release of one or two prisoners under a Commission 
from H. H. the Protector does not, however, prove that he 
admitted into England that gang’ of cot ors. 
even that can be proved. Thurloe and well knew on 
the best authority that the Royalists regarded Mr. Day as their 
Peer errs in that letter, mentions ¢ Mr. Ki Day, 
fof the Passage,” as a man ready to do him service. Yet 
Cromwell, knowing that Armourer and O’Nesle were the pre- 
cursors of even more dangerous associates, who would also 
resort to Mr. Day, retained him in his post; and in spite of 
prompt warnings from the Continent, that Day 
was 2 traitor, acted as pct ieea i yee eG] 
ENGI ll elle trae ctins ners 
whom he had admitted in March. And as if the 





‘It follows from the assistance which the Protector gave to 
Armourer, that his man ‘ Morris’ was restored to his master, and 
that the Earl of Rochester, after repeated detention and exami- 
was set freo, And again Cromwell reappears as the 
of the Saget According to information im; 
King by Cromwell's nephew, Colonel William 

‘my Lord of Rochester was known to Cromwell to be in 

as soon as he Innded,’ and was met by led 

+ ta the army, Rochester's friends ‘in show,’ but the 

‘= ‘really,’ who, to make the Earl ‘have the greater 

confidence’ in laced aig gave him false offers of co-opera- 

tion, and assurances that Cromwell's soldiers were ripe for 
mutiny.t And facts confirm Colonel Cromwell's words. 


‘Thurloc, ili. 187, 180, 190, 108, 224. 
‘Egerton MBS.. Tide ron 2535, fo. 637. ‘This communiontion 


I. inan 
‘nhonymons letter addressed to Nicholas, Mr. Warner, with that ‘that 
of the handwriting, stalimtes 


in Rochester's 03} 
22 Trmedintely 
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Immediately after his final escape from the custody of 
Captain Wilson, the Earl of Rochester ‘found Mr, Morton, who 
carries on their trade there, ready to come, with some account 
of his business’ * If Morton had been a trae Ro: in 
momentary fear for himself, and for the success of an 
tion that was to overthrow the Protector, would he have risked 
a meeting with the Earl at Dover, in a place where he had 
been twice arrested, instend of awaiting bis arrival in the 
security of London? Such a strange course arouses strong 
suspicion that Morton was the Protector’s emissary referred to 
hy Col, Cromwell; and assuredly a Mr. Morton is mentioned 
to Thurloe, by one of his continental agents, as a friend, and 
fellow sham-Royalist, who might assist him in enticing some 
of the King’s retinue into projects, such as the * murther of 
HHL the Protector,’ t 

Nor was Mr. Morton the only agent basy in doing all he 

could ‘to ripen the design of a genoral rising.” 
January and Pebrnary, 1655, messengers passed to and fro 
through the Northern and Western districts of England to 
prepare the way for the Earl of Rochester and bis associates, 
who spread abroad rumours that the ‘Levellers were to be 
aiding and abetting the Cavaliers,’ and that on the Sth of March, 
& general rising would take place. Two men can be traced 
who thus Wiltshire for insurrection, one of whom was 
the chief tor of Wagstaff’s rising at Salisbury. 

Both of them were obscure men, not known in that 
of England. An unnamed emissary came from York: 
passing through London, to Dorsetshire, on the bie 
the house, near Lewes, of Col. Bishop, a Leveller, one of the 
Wildman faction.t The other, Mr. Douthwaite, reached 
shire from Somersetshire. This circumstance, of itself, arou 
suspicion; and he was asked why, if the revolt, as he asserted, 
was to be throughout all England, be did not choose Somerset 
shire, instead of Wiltshire, for the scene of action. The reason 
he gave for that choice had in it a strong dash of i 
His motive was, he declared, because *if he did any 
or killed anybody,’ he preferred to do mischief § 
strangers, where he was not known.’ So unsatis ant 
domeanour, that a recruit, whom he endeavoured to eajole, refared 
to join the conspiracy, declaring that ‘he was confident: this 
was a plot of my Lord Protector’s own devising, and that he 
had some of his own agents in it.’ And as, during that winter, 


* ‘Clarendon Papers’ (Bodlelan), Cal, fli, 23. 
Pectin ae % + Ibid, iv. SE, 
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the Dorsetshire Cavaliers had ‘whispered that the plot’ then 
‘so loudly talked on at Court, is nothing but a trick of the great 
Oliver's,” this idea seems to have been lent in the West 
England. Some such whisper, undoubtodly, had a marked 
| i on the Wiltshire revolt. Not a aoe landowner of 
are out with Wagstaff. Though he bad been told 
“by the King expressly for that service, no Royalist of 
eminent position answered the King’s call. They, also, doubt 
Jess suspected Douthwaite, an unknown, low-class stranger, who 
took upon himself to summon them to arms against the Pro- 
tector, And Douthwaite was undoubtedly the chicf instigator 
of that attempt, ‘the very principal verb” in the affair: a ver 
capable witness, Major Butler, a0 described him. In itsolf this 
was a cious circumstance. And another reason may be 
urged for ing that Cromwell, and not the King, was served 
Douthwaite. Like a shady witness, he too much. 
the event by at least three be asserted in 
Febraary, that Charles had left Co! for the Datch const, 
| ‘for an opportunity to sail for England.’ This was a startling 
1 A lapitaipegeres Boeri rae it; and the 
did take that step on the 4th of March. But it is note- 
Gathy that a foreknowledge of the King’s movements, which 





Wi England was thus being prepared for the comi 
ion, the Earl of ead went to London, were, 
although soldiers were stationed at the ends of the streets, and 
extra precautions taken against the Royalists, ‘ he consulted,’ as 
‘observes, * with great freedom with the King’s friends.” 
‘Nor were he and his comrades hindered from traversing 
and passing on into Wiltshire and Yorkshire, that they 

‘ight head the intended rendezvous of the Royalists on Solis- 
‘bury Plain and Marston Moor; the very places, it should be 
peeenbared that rumour had designated for ch persed of the 

lers. Cromwell was powerless: he di not touch the 
men he bad passed into England: the object for which he had 
admitted them must be fulfilled, even to the end. 

‘That the end, which Cromwell desired, followed the lines 
indicated by his master hand, might be anticipated. But he 
could not allow the project to become too real ; a necessity that 
father stood in his way, His power of creating the sem- 
lance of an actual insurrection was limited. Of the * hidden 





* ‘Thurice, ili. 122, 192. Hgorton MSS, Brit Mus, 2595, fo, @27. 
works! 
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were right,’ over wham presided, in the trinl of the Salis 
insurgents. cme dupes pleaded what may be 
termed, Baron Thorpe’s plea. ‘They argued that their indict- 
e not founded on an Act of ment, and that ‘there 
m by the Serjeant and the Recorder, who were mere 
i servants to the Lord Protector,’ would be illegal ; and 
y asserted their right to betried by Baron Thorpe, ‘s sworn 
’ The prisoners, who could not be convicted of high 
were condemned horse stealers. 





London, 

Setaitenseerc Sensi. areasisiens eet 
Peters Seles nae 
‘was real,’ as ‘the persons were real,’ who, in consequence, lost 
Thus Cromwell, by a deliberate course of fraud, compasscd 
ean ae eoremmment, He next proceeded to delude 


had ensnared his victims on to the scaffold, This development 
da Crommell’s course of Beogion brings us back to the ean 
of history. Every historical text-book mentions that 
within » few months after the Insurrection of a 
1655, siete England to the authority, almost unlimii 
twelve eae coecerals: To each one a te province was 
allotted, with power to imprison, fine, cee laves, all that 
select. The 





* Thnrloe, tii. 301. 
for 
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‘to Our own inclinations, We bave not becn con- 

ined and necessitated Hereuntoy “and. wilbont the \doiny 

Bete vtrrmnentenn 

words uttered by a man who, with utmost fervour, has 

F | for himself, that ‘I haye learned too much of God, to 

Pes Eltses cod so tauke Void ish Hien thors anger 

nt surely to be believed ; and if there be any one who is still 

u that Cromer of his own ‘choice,’ enticed the Earl 

‘i his associates across the Charinel, andiadmitted, 

in Eagland, that they might constrain and necessitate 

‘sppoint those Major-Generals, ‘we can with comfort 

to that ‘ Declaration’ and ask such a believer in Crom- 

owes te ® comparison between what he really did, 

what he declared he did, ‘for securing the Peace of the 
ith upon the occasion of the late Insurrection.” 


In onder that bis subjects might aj preciatasdh the skill and 
ear chew suk ae “oan of the ‘ervel and 





i 


Royalists 
“aera A sess inettiee ioteclen baer eal 
Se 1 ports and citics throughout 


m and that they on the support of more than 
armed men. pies ete of the projects and re- 


ee, the spy, or Bamfield, the informer, Cromwell's words 
were contradicted by the abortive and petty nature of the insur- 
rection, by the obvious refusal of all England to join in the 
enterprise, and by the conduct of the Protector himself, For 
xa wot have placed England at the mercy of the Earl of 
and his companions, had he thought that they could 

80,000 men to arms, or that every i important town, from 

oe to York, was in danger. Having thus dealt out fiction 
and ascribed the overthrow of that ‘great and 


“the Insurroction in tho Wost was bold and dag oh en 
ad in all likelihood increauod to groat Numburs of Horve and Foot 


Jy eres 
were to have Janded in thoso they not been 
by the motion of somo troops, diligence of the officers, 

in 
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i divers af that a fow before; and also 
be ests. yt Se en ee ea tis conti ion 
auppreak by ¢ handful of soon, hxcugh tha greet gorlaeeleeGaae 


As Charles had not at his ae a single or oni 
soldier in the pay of any foreign peer ir oS 


foreign invasion needs no ee ee oe aid Comte 

deal with his enemies at home? Shortly before the rising 

of the 11th of March, troops were undoubtedly moved about in 

Wiltshire : their course can be traced from aay day, As the 

Protector, according to his habit, bases bis statements as far as 

he can, on facts, so far we can agree with him. Bat as 
as they were marched about, Cromwell's soldiers were 

Dat Rie her ee ote M Hatter, the offcer 

uring the latter part lajor Batler, 

in charge over Wiltshire, wrote Teese telling ‘that as 

Bristol was in ‘a penceable state,’ the Major pees to leave 

that city. He did so: just eleven days before the outbreak be 

was on the march to his central station, at Maril whea 

a messenger from the Protector betes dia bri ee 

Butler was, in consoquence, detained ti 

took place; nor did he reach Salisbury Bercy tied ty 

the insurgents had left the town. Cromwell knew what 

about: on the very Sunday when Wagstaff took possession of 

Salisbury, Cromwell ‘occupied Chichester by ees ‘sent 

there at daybreak ; and he dispatched a warning to a h, 

that ‘some desperate design was on foot.’ Bat he 

his soldiers away from Salisbu He took this rae 

although he knew that Salisbury lain had been named | 

Levellers’ rendezvous; and although he had received a be 

about three weeks before the 11th of March, from an officer 

to Salisbury on police ie ‘that it would be convenient for some 

horse to be quartered hereabouts,’ because the Royalists am the: 

avighboacond were restless.” 

Cromwell himself why Major Butler was detained 
at Bristol : for when he did reach the ae of the revolt, 
the insurgents had been two days at large in the 
and were disbanding, drifting aimlessly towards 
Butler was sdthheld’ from active operations by orders” 
Whitehall. He was directed to keep at a distance from 
insurgents, for fear of a mishap, ‘This is shown by the 
words of Butler's letter of remonstrance to the 
my Lord,’ Butler wrote, ‘though | know it would be of 
consequence if we assaulting them should be worsted,’ sul, be 


* Thurloe, ill, 162 172, 177, 182, 219, 43. Rolls Cal. (1655), 73. 
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ool [Po psprpecterediatareta | Seat 
‘The Lord’ would assuredly be successful, i Sly 
absurd it was to that his four troops of horseme: 
not make short of that undisciplined, badly cea oa and 
disheartened band of men, that Butler declared, that he could 
not “with any confidence stay’ here at Salisbury, ¢ nor look the 
She Pee and let them alone.’'* 
was resolute. Butler was forced to 
a De and, after four days’ delay, she pines 
Giang tone Scop of horse sent 
Thus it was Comal and not Butler, Sew was 


— of irs fs 
ra this suspicion afloat, and isjor Batler unable ‘to look 
the country in the face,’ Cromwel felt that to ascribe the 
=ietel ‘Wagutal's attempt peer to the ‘close’ 
aby nase POR sro eae sear 
‘accordingly Iso attributed that happy result, “49 the 
pas of Gol and to “the diligence of oe eee eee 
— some of the party.’ In this statement Crom 
aiigaae to the trath. Butler had been seashell 
‘ough failed to seize Douthwaite, that mysterious * 
verb,’ still, Te the last two weeks of February, he did arrest 
suspects in fest of England, but none wit fim tha idiiatiot 
round Salisbury. + Wagstaff and his comrades were undisturbed, 
whilst for their attempt, Nor is it an unfounded 
Meptiy i cir cert is attributed to the same influence 
which sanctioned Wagstaff’s repair to the rendezvous, and which 
eae him from Major Butler's horsemen, 
thus dealt with that* bold and dangerous insurrection 
ise the West,’ Cromwell turned northward, and took in band 
‘that mther affair nt Marston Moor, on which, as he 
asserted, ‘the enemy most relied” His secount of that event 
was, that the Royalists who met there dispersed, and ran away 
in 'y because of a failure among the plotters but 
‘in respect shietOt Recon, Byihale marching up and down 
in the country, and some of thom Teeeene at that time, 
removing their Quarters, near to the place of ‘Rendezvous, 
gave them no opportunity to reassemble.’ Again, Cromwell 
4s, to m certain extent, correct. Divided counsels did keep one 
of the principal Yorkshire Royalists from the meeting, and he 





* Mhurloe, ti. 298, 243, + Hloath’s Chronicle, 967, 
} Churloo, iii. 176, 181, 191. 
may 
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may have had followers; and others were stayed, when on the 
snareb, by timely warning that they were on 2 fool's errand. 
‘But the assertion, that the Royalists were by a provi 

dential movement of troops, and by ‘Our procs ear ata 
and down’ Yorkshire, is utterly false. And, as before, the 
witness against Cromwell is one of Cromwell's servants, 
An officer, responsible for the peace of Yorkshire, reported to 
his chief in London regarding himself and his comrades, that 
* notwithstanding all our frequent alarams from London of oe 

on 


be drawn from Durham, Newark, or Hull.* : 

Thus it was that Cromwell dealt with ‘the Insurrection of 
Yorkshire.’ If the Royalists had, in truth, ‘reckoned on 8000 
in the North,’ or if York had been in danger, soldiers, and not 
‘alarums’ would have been sent into Yorkshire. Nor was be 
mistaken in deeming that the Royalists relied most on that 
attempt. Hoy io find a I pubecing of Levellers in ares 
against the Ty acini © principal Yorkshire land- 
owners, of higher rank and more influential he pee 
dock or any of his comrades, met that night on Moor. 
And probably it was owing to their social position, that the 
trick was not fully played out, and that, sorely to Cromwell's 
disappointment, they saved their lives. 

Besides the insurrectionary displays at Salis! and Marston 
Moor, it was arranged that on the Sth of March similar 
symptoms should appear at various other places, to create the 
idea that ‘the Desiga was great and general.’ was 
accordingly able to declare that *the coming of 300 foot from 

ick 

an} 








Berwick’ dispersed ‘those who bad rendezvoused near 

to surprise Newcastle :’—that in North Wales and 

where they intended to surprise Shrewsbury, ‘some of the ¢ 

persons being apprehended, the rest fled :’—and that, ‘at Rufford 

Abbey, Notts, was another rendezvous, where about 500 i 

amet, and had with them a cart load of horse-arms, to arm s 

as should come to them; but upon a sudden, a great y 

upon them,' and they, also, dispersed themselves, and ‘ead 
* “Tootin Gal” C655), p 216; Baynes Coll, Add, MSS, Brit Max Qiu, 


fo, 50; Thurles, ii. 226 3 
their 
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their arms into the ’ Nor did the Protector omit to 
describe the action of ‘other smaller Parties,’ also in motion 
during the night of the Sth of March, who, ‘as in the Town of 


“And thus, b: Raresciajes af God; thes bl works of dark= 
ess’ were | ered. ‘Fear’ was ‘put into the hearts’ of the 


_ The depositions on which Cromwell his description of 
the minor passages of the Insurrection are all mere informers’ 
none rising above the inanity of the story of a tobacco~ 
's attack on Chester Castle, of which more anon; 
, from Carlylo's point of view, this sample of Thurloo’s 
pers might Msidly be cased aticng (hasten seagidiret 
Carlyle has overlooked the fact, that to Cromwell those 
jositions were an siysiges clement in his government, and 
were worked up into speeches and the * Declaration’ of 
October 1655. Hence the greater the absurdity of those doca- 
ments, the greater their historical importance, as showing, not 
only how the Royalists were duped, and how Cru daped. 
his subjects, but also that the tricks of bis trepanners were 
#0 clumsy that, almost without exception, no Cavaliers of any 
sanding were drawn into the Protector’s game. 
An apt example of the kind of evidence on which Cromwell 
based his statements, and also a comical illustration of his 
to cling to fact in the midst of fraud, is afforded by 
‘rendezvous’ of Royalists ‘to surprise Newcastle.’ 
If his are to be believed, presumably with that object, 
on the 8th of March, ‘about 3 score and 10 horsemen armed 
with swords and pistols’ met by night ‘at a place ealled 
Duddo; and then vanished, not, however, for fear tof 300 
foot coming from Berwick,’ but because the conspirators were 
warned ‘that there was 300 sail of ships come into Newcastle, 
for fear of whom they durst not fall upon Neweastle at that 
time.’ Much in the same way, and during the same night, a 
fail eerie gentlemen and their servants, repaired to the 
on ford Abbey Green ; and a real cart was driven to the 
door containing ‘horse-arms;’ fifty-six pair of pistols, two baff 
conts, two suits of arms, Xc., and was then driven away, and 
the 3 broke up. So far the Protector's words are vorified 
fy very full information that Thurloe collected regarding 
Rufford Abbey incident; but if to the conspirators therein 
specifically mentioned, a large addition be made for ‘divers 
unnamed 
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een taanes seen ‘coming in and going out of the 
loers cannot be rated at mach abore 2, ined 
one Cromwell #500, ge 
Protector’s concl statements may be briefly disposed 
of, Aaa Castle va have been taken by ‘two men 
in the apparel of gentlewomen,’ acting in combination with 
their comrades, ‘in certain alehouses near unto the said castle ;" 
and the determined purpose of these plotters may be tested by 
th semper of thei glee wo ange Mis eet 
at the rendezvous, but refused, for his part, to 
‘ because his wife was not well,”* The Shi 
was, indeed, of so visionary a nature, that 
eee could not manipulate it into any aaa a 
‘hough sent to Shrewsbury phe he might Seep ie Eageh, 
HES lot of the malignants” in the West 
oan ‘And so annoyed was he at his failare, that 
he to Thurloe, that it would * not to be obit Oo aa 
the maliguants ‘speak forcibly, by tying matches, or some kind 
of pain, whereby they may be made to geese the plot ; and as 
he re-urges his craving to inflict torture on his prisoners, the 


account of the * great and si; disappoii as 

as any this can produce,’ ae ohn poole Es 
inflicted upon that ‘smaller party, ‘who ' according to pas 
“designed the ise of the castle’ of Chester, forms an 

ion of our narrative, An * 
ickering, tells the story, and the diy 
aColonel Worthing. Alter enticing Pickering into the ot 
assurances of a general rising against the Protector, on the 
of the 8th of March, Worthing announced that his part in | 

jign ‘ was principally to ise the Castle of Chester;' and 
sy yeinied be Pickering, whine be end the|Colanal remained 
ey at ‘home. 

that night three or four wont, sent by Col. Wi 

to nine ie Cua: “tay were were all ‘sinh Cin 
one jem $8 commonly known 1 DAME ‘seen 
tobaceo-pij ‘Those 
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Lord Protector.’ The warrant was acted wy sapere 
evidently were ‘persons junlity,’ 

me and Coneebla Sick ake Pant Tae the sn “sre 


innkeeper ‘ where they lay ;' and naturally 
the constable came in the morning, he found “etiees =| 


had let the two chiefs escape, taking with then ile 
rich apparel.’* Had this been merely a sna 
carelessness, the incident need not have been noticed. 
the example of the magistrate and ‘se si ml 
Gonmall poieoush the escape of Rochester and Armourer 
ly known, and their course was closely tracked, and 
ooeh re ee was informed where they might be it, 
they ‘wrote very comfortably from London ;’ and they endea- 
voured ‘to Tay the fctigtion of some new “And at 
last, as if he were an ordinary traveller, sending his servants 
before him, Rochester left Ei id for the Coutionatt iastagg 
been a resident here for about five months; and the latter pau 
of his stay in England was a season of cine 
against the Royalists. In like manner, every one of b 
comrades returned ‘weekly without difficulty’ te oe 
pa SEpeTnaly at their pleasure; whilst oon 


repeated their warni that © Day ite 
Gia of the Passages is $a rogue,’ and oat if the Petes | 


had ‘been ruled’ by them fall these had not eacaped.'t 

In this matter, and indeed thro ut his connection with 
the Insurrection of March 1655, Cromwell was not bi 
master. The conditions, under which he obtained the 
of the King’s most trusted friends, and a member of 
Knot,’ formed a complete protection to the Earl of B 
and bis associates. Nor for his own sake could he touch 
conspirators. ‘Their scizure would have disclosed the 
‘persons in the very bosom of our enemies eke 
gence;’ and hence, if ‘he once discovered the gro 
would destroy the intelligence.’ Anyhow, ic is 
Cromwell could with entire safety allow his most det 
enemies to remain in England, and lay foundations 

against him, 

eee Cromwell's conspirators safe home again, 
must be pee to his amazing Resterity, The Frings ot 
Pallers, made bis puppets perform what pes 
Some jerked the royal doll Charles, against bis liking, | 


* Thurloe, tl, val 885. = 
‘don Puy Bodleian Cal, A ‘ 
woe ear seg 9 8 Se CRA 
halley’e Statement; Burton, iv, 165, 
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Lisi service. With See his audience thet 
‘the more trivial was the scene at 


formed Power could hope to pat us into disorder, you think 

BRIA? proc pany Of roca fellows would bare attacked Us, 
‘if they had not been supported by vast unseon forces behind the 
With what cruel but seeming indifference, the 
fi old showman treated his manikins! He cut off the heads 





Tower mere bystanders, wholly unconcerned in the 
ao his little tin soldiers’ fancy that he did not see their 
antics. een in his ‘knavish piece of work * arose 
‘when, too he placed upon the boards a real live judge, 


“SMCCeSS 5 isa was puzzled, players, spectators, and the 
of the press; not one even guessed at the trae 
ef the performance; though a few ‘men of wicked 
* would try to peep behind the curtain. Bat they never 
| him out; they all danced to Cromwell's tune, but none 
discovered that ss pipe they beard was in their Protector's 
10 Even Ludlow, with all the proverbial opportunities 
ofa bystander, though most anxious to know his great opponent's 
aver goaseet that he had patched up the Insurrection of 

1635, from the beginning to the 1 
such was Cromwell's power of deception, that though 
Il, he still deceived ; his works did follow him, as he 
desired, ‘out of sight. He seems to have anticipated that the 
records of his detective department might remain as a witness 
him, and to have cast over the  Thurloe Papers’ a mel 
bos hitherto rendered them invisible, For noarly 150 
these evidences of his ‘hidden works of darkness’ have 
esate aaa the world ; but Cromwell has preserved his secret ; 
he bas humbugged every historian as cteceually as he hood- 
winked his contemporaries. The ‘ Thurloe Papers’ were pub- 


ue 


£ 





Adapted fom the * Declaration’ of Oct, 1055, and Speech. Cxalyle, iv, 107. 
Vor i862 No. 304. 2a re Tished. 
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lished in 1742, well edited and indexed ; ey onl 
documents which Cromwell himself read and the 
of his speeches, the information of bis spies, the letters of his 
enemies and of his clerks, Though called after 
papers are, in fact, Cromwell's own. Yet such i pes the 
that he has cast over all that have aj ay 
have accepted his words without question, or, if tt have | 
his Are they have rend them according to his 
Yet there was much even in that Insurrection itself to arouse 
suspicion. Cromwell, in January 1655, assured his Parliament 
that be had crushed the various conspiracies which were then 
on foot against him, all most ‘real dangers,’ and that be had 
disarmed and rendered powerless those conspirators ; yet within 
six weeks they had organized a universal revolt, and had 
secreted stores of arms and ammunition all over 
This universal revolt broke out at Salisbury, ‘ bold 
gerous’; and it was put down by a single trooj oS 
after the rebels had paraded, disheartened and. 
England. _Excopt on that occasion, the vast design mee 


Bra, strangel Hy. sae the Protector himself sopples a hint 
ve provoked some curiosity about 


etek 








that ¢ i iateltion’ 
For Cris it is odd that ‘such a terrible Protector this; no 
him overset!' should have been compelled to contend 
oe and obstinate incredulity of the ak 
his i Parliament regarding the late attempt to overset lien 
Cromwell’s speech of September 1656 is pervaded with 
sions such as these, regarding the ‘bold and dangerous 
rection" of March 1685,—*I think the world must pores 
acknowledge, that it was a general design,—‘I doubt if it be 
believed, that there was any rising,” either in North Wales or at 
Shrewsbury, or on Marston Moor, ‘ at the very time oboe 
chi an Insurrection at Salisbury’"—* therefore, how 
wicked spirits may traduce Us in that matter—I leave it! ty 
Surely ‘sluggish mortals, saved from destruction,’ not 





conspicuous a danger! 

‘And Cromwell felt. that he could not afford to leave that 
‘matter’ untouched, A suspicion was prevalent, a 
whole of Cromwell's reign, that plots were Ly 





* Carlyle, iy. 108, 10% 
i 
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aly nunmaireen eral 
ssed his Parliament, and Carlyle’s indignant protest—t What 
egg for a ero, to be reduced continually to say he does 


Forces, both by Ses and Land, in order and consistency.” 
z ly converted the very security of his Government 
pretended King’ would not have sent 
and that the Royalists would not ‘have 
” at Salisbury, had the insurrection been other 
ign,’ based on a rast secret organization. 
all England possessed more certain knowledge, than 
Cromwell, that such was not the casc, and that he could 
in his behalf the poor excuse, that the Nation as a 
needed a severe lesson, or that it was to sare England 
civil war that he had sacrificed the lives of those fourteen 
of his deception, and consigned that band of seventy or 
oe to the horrors of West Indian slavery. 
if well could not claim that excuse, what then was 
ve? Dark as was the light within him, he was not in 
darkness as to encompass himself about with written, 
d acted lies merely to gratify caprice, or that be 
indulge in causeless cruelty. His motive was a very 
one, He was forced to his servant, the Army. 
whom he bad made, and who had made him, demanded 
‘a yvisible share in the power and profit that he enjoyed. Re~ 
eee the autumn of 1654, much had then occurred to 
disquiet tho Army. Cromwell had taken a distinct step towards 
Kingship, by attempting to persuade Parliament to make the 
* Pell Corresp, Lansdowne MM I 
antares a SS. Brit, Mun 752, fo. 275, 280. ist. Keo. 
202 Protectorate 


jie 
un 
- 


anid 
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Protectorate hereditary. Parliament had made a distinct move- 
ment towards a large reduction in the Army and Navy, 
during November, a great 


Protectorship amon; 
Parliament was dissolved 22nd sire at on the 


ntent had thriven 


conciliatory, 
former comrades, it was their fault. It was they, and 
who had governed; as for himself, ‘they had made him 
drudge upon all occasion: dissolve the Long Parlii 
‘to call » Parliament or Convention of their naming, 
proved so unsuccessful; and then another Parliament, alike i 
unsuccess; and he concluded that catalogue of their 
interferences with his government, by reminding his bearers 
that they ‘thought it was necessary to have Major-Generals; 
adding that so they ‘might have gone on,’ if they had not 
insisted on his calling the Parliament of 1656, against his will, 
which had given them ‘a foil.’ + 
‘That speech is the most Cpa Soa 
most important, of all Cromwell's speec! nm if not ti 
haste,’ certainly ‘out of the fulness of the heart,’ that 
caused by anger, it is, though unusually brief, 
Trae, eco ek 
7 ; 1 LBB. Carlyle, iv, 177. - 
incautions. 
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ervants over-mastered him, ‘ion of supre~ 
rey made by a man, who felt that he was not really supreme. 
singularity that attends the address to the recalcitrant 

ffi is pot yet exhausted. Surprise may well be felt that 
. with this speech before him, ventured on the con- 
struction of his false image of Cromwell, the Hero. Judged 
even a8 an ordinary ruler, he must have been a very sory 
Protector who, according to his own showing, was only a sham 
magistrate,—the minister, the * of his servants 
ee ers 
solve Parliaments, and to impose on England those military 


le has endowed his ideal Protector ‘ with the virtwe to 
belie by the force of self-nssertion, which still finds its 
mitat by pouring out contempt on all who differ from him, 
by iim i that, as all other Cromwellian authorities aro 
falsities, he alone was wise and true. This 
was bat a rieky basis on which to exhibit ‘this Oliver’ to the 
world, as the noblest Hero ‘amon; miaog the noblest of Human 
ce he Eeglieh Peritniom, ours,” and as ‘not a Man 
of falsehoods, but » Man of truths.” But reading over these 
words, and calling to mind the confidence with which Carlyle 
compels all to join with him in his Cromwell-worship, it is 
impossible to resist the conviction, that it was with good faith 
that he would sce in Cromwell ‘the glimpses,’ even the reve- 
Jation ‘of the god-like,’ and that he would not attend to a i 

that disclosed Cromwell ‘not’ as ‘august and divine, 
‘tical, pitiable, detestable.” Even though he pel a 

acq) 


heen ignorant, it is i pone to think otherwise, of the black 
stories which Cromwell's ‘ expertest of secretaries’ could publish 
against his master. 

And passing from the worshipper to the Idol ; surely it is bat 
in accordance with common sense and common charity to hope 
that, as with Carlyle, so also with his Oliver, the real Cromwell 
was wholly from Cromwell's sight. That hope might, 
indeed, be forbidden by some. It might be argued tl 
although many a wrong-doing, such as bloodshed, oppression, 

ot 
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or even treachery, has been committed by men in the sincere 
Lister} that they were doing God service, Cromwell cannot 
pes Se BN ie Mente that he stands 
th SAE A ches level, ayn th oe eo 
of mutinous servants, that Cromwell con- 
poate and t out the deception of March 1655, and 
obtained in the hed that it produced, the essential result 
that he desired. And then, to give validity to his imposture, 
to grace it with the Divine sanction, he ascribed his course of 
acted and uttered me the cruelty and misery they had 


engendered, to 

fndoubtedly that statement is true, Tut yet cues 
hand it may be pleaded, that nothing but an intense li 

viction, that God was with him in all his ways, 

enabled Cromwell to make * with comfort’ his 2 eee 
whether’ the Insurrection of March 1655 ‘hath been the matter 
of Oar Choice,’ or * according to Our own inclinations! 

This is but a s0 plea to urge in Cromwell's behalf, The 
Blackness and the fury of the storm, which roared across 
England during his dying hours, cannot have exeoeded the 
blinding energy of that strong delusion, that ever drove kim | 
onward, through his cruel and crooked devices, fully 
ee a ae such a one as” himself, Thor | 
ictal lieving that it was not from the lips, but ay oe 

Recenter Gecae ny hesrersy Eat in a veritable 
that Cromwell claimed to stand before God, as one who *ha 
learned too much of God, to aos with Him,” still it must be 
felt, that such an assertion, coming from such Protector, reveals 
2 mental condition that bailles the understanding. But as many 
when he shrinks from passing jadgment on ct ene ae 
the better part; and as even with the best ngs p= 
relation of the soul to God is a question which, of all tart 
eee ie be intermeddled with, assuredly we SP Golte 
mvwell, whose being is one of ‘the deep inte 
His jud; ent-—-*Hell and destruction = before the Lord: 
how much more then the hearts of the children of men?” 
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Ar. VI—L. Oceana, or Englind and her Colonies, By James 
o Froude. London, 1886, 
2 Through the British Empire. By Baron ‘vou Hiibner. 





when for the dismemberment of the 

i Empire can be put forward by great leaders of public 
‘without exciting either indignation or ee at may 

be worth the while of Englishmen to da few hours in 
themselves acquainted with the volumes which we have 

cited at the bead of this article. Most men are so absorbed in 
what is going on immediately under their eyes, that they seldom 
‘bestow a thought upon the remoter portions of the vast territory 
which acknowledges allegiance to the Queen. They have but 
the most ideas, or none at all, concerning the thoughts, 
wishes, of the large and ing communities 
os oon A these islands, and which have hitherto been 
foal their English origin. It is true that this pride has not 
which 


Administrations did much to estrange the le, especially of 
‘Conada and Australasin, and bare Lane seeded rp 


all the colonists whom he met ¢: his amazement at the 
in this country of Mr. Gladstone,—an amazement 

;. Froude adds, is felt * wherever the English langu 

is spoken,’ outside England itself. We can fully confirm ¢ 
statement. The hold which Mr, Gladstone retains upon the 
Can after the long series of unparalleled mistakes which a 
review of his career must for ever associate with his 

mistakes abroad, the mistakes at home, the crowni 


sense and lence A realest ea bm fan tate re 
forth by man who can tickle our ears with the longest 
ayers 
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‘hes and the smoothest words. Byron was accustomed to say 
that he looked upon the opinion of America as the verdict of 
posterity. It is certain that our own kinsfolk beyond the seas 
are sometimes in a far better position to realize the consequences 


of what we are doing here than those who are actually 
the ie. We are too much wrapped up in 
to allow their opinions to have any weight with us, 


have the satisfaction, such as it is, of seeing all their 
cations verified one after the other, and of knowing arude 
and stern awakening from our dreams is hanging over us. 

OF the three books to which we invite attention, Mr, Froude’s 
is least like the average book of travel, and undoul is 
the most Le relies, Whether we agree with Mr. 
Froude or w! x we do not, it is always a pleasure to read 
him. The *shoddy” work which extends to everything im the 

resent day, and which is eating into the very heart of our new 

jiterature, has not cor the older handicraftsmen among us. 
Not one record of travel in a hundred deserves to be mentioned 
in the same breath with ‘Oceana;’ there are not very many 
books oh ibe ina in the language whisk excel it in 
vigour of style, in picturesqueness of ‘iptiy 
glimpses of insight ate personal cha 2 Hilbnor isa 
more genial, discursive, and garrulous traveller, He tells as 
everything that comes into his mind, and has » note about: 
thing he ce We must oy sintes Poth are, goocally 

ing, of interest, and q 
thok a Beiter SyeP the greater part of the British Dominions, 
at a somewhat advanced period of life; for his readers ought to 
be reminded that he is the Inst survivor of the Congress 
Paris, and that few men have had more valuable c 
in the diplomatic service. Before he started, the Baron heard 
that his project was freely discussed at the Travellers’ Clab. 
Some said, ‘what a aay ‘old fellow he is!’ His comment 
upon this shows that he knows something of men as well as of 
eye If any harm befals me, they will say, “what an old 
foot he was!"" Happily, there was no occasion for 
him. 
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being founded rR il residence in of the islands 
of tis Waser Pei Tray ed pon wmehing 
it 
eepectetal cB, Rowills Gr nating cverpmarmaietae eal, 
‘tion to the number. 





Riga sper wail is 

“i supernatural origin, by way of making sure, th 

Parrows at the stranger, ticd him peeiecierey rite, 
down his throat, As he survived these injuries, though by a 
Bere tance: the first impression of the natives was confirmed, 
‘and Mr. Maclay was afterwards treated in a manner which 


gems to have left him little ground for comin Thus far, 
‘Me Maclay a Mr. Romilly informs us, bas declined to commit 
any account of his expericnces to paper; but a resolution of this 
‘Kind is seldom unalterable when a man has anything new to tell 


"Mr, Froude, as we have already intimated, intersperses the 
records of travel with weighty reflections, or with valuable 
information, no part of which can be prudently ignored by the 
reader. We do not know, for instance, where in a short 
‘compass the arguments for and against Colonial Federation 
have been so clearly sct forth, As a rule, the colonists every- 
where view with great aversion the idea of pl: themselves 
under the direct authority of Downing Strect, and no one will 
en at this who recollects the treatment they have 
ioe, received from that quarter, On the other 
hand, are by no means impatient or me to proclaim 
“their independence. ‘British they are,’ says Mr. Froude, ¢ and 
British they wish to remain.’ It will not be their fault, but 
ours, if total separation ever becomes a popular cry in Austra~ 
Jasin or in Canada. ‘There have been projects of a purely local 
colonial confederation, but they are not led with much 
fayour by the leading public men. Mr, Dalley, of Sydney, 
ieercgipibis dieagpeawsl nk: shat Wand ‘heals 
objected to the plan of bevten the Colonies represented in the 
Tmperial Parliament by Colonial Agents-general. The one thing 
which seems at present to be uni lly desired is a better 

of the Navy. ‘Let there be ane Navy,’ Mr. Dall 

said, ‘under the rule of a single Admiralty—a Navy in whi 
the Colonies should be as much interested as the mother country, 
which should be theirs os well as ours, and on which they ight 
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rely in time of danger” In these ideas of 
modern colonists differ widely from those held the Tast 
ceatury, The great grievance of the American colonists was 


“ that 
«Franklin and Washington would have ram sat We do 
not quite agree with him, for the of Independence, 
Poll se Ron, wos ever’ likely so cecetal at ase 
any compromise, Originally, indeed, as we all remember, the 
leaders of the Revolution disclaimed any intention of bringing 
about a sepamtion, Franklin to the last protested his desire to 


doubtedly, however, the American colonists did not begin the 
Revolution with the least desire to create a 


Colonies, and the of independence was thoroughly an 
ular down Ganignte foes at the struggle. One re 
footing spirits gave emphatic testimony on this point. * For 
my own part,’ wrote John Adams, ‘there was not a moment in 
the Revolution when I would not have Wiehe ou 
possessed for a restoration to the state of things before the 
contest began, provided we could have a sufficient y for 
its continuance.’ This fecling had no sraall share in mislend 
George III. on the American question, ani in ing bi 
determination not to let the Colonies go—a fact which was 
brought out for the first time, we believe, by one of the 
and most judicious of modern historians—Mr, Lecky. He: 
was the first to show, in a very striking manner, that th 
American Revolution was practically the work of a small 
minority, who, as he remarks—and the remark has no li 
application to the other revolution now ‘on in our — 
“succeeded in committing an undecided and Huctuati 
to courses for which they had little Jove, and leading them: 
wy step to» position from which it was impossible to recec 
jearly one-half of the Revolutionary army consisted of 


‘ho i olitie: 
Sake Usited § since played 20 important « part in the/politier) 


© Seo Mr, Lecky'a * History of England in the Hightoonth Goatury,) wols He 
eat History of England in the Kightoenth Century,’ w 
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In the present day, our colonists do not scck for separation, 
aNbigeede My Prtsala'te righi=do thay eric finvepresectatina: 
at Westminster, | They ‘aro pusionaly attached to ther 


pene always of the great person whom they represent. T! 
wish: lave cst enor es neice eine 


nayy, Tho information on these subjects which Baron Hubner 
acquired should be considered in connection with Mr. Froude’s 
Matements, It will be found that the two writers substantially 


the 

ical election of a President would necessarily involve them, 
* The Queen,’ said one of the Baron’s friends, ‘sends every five 
a Governor, who is not an autocrat like the Presidentof the 
States, but the representative of constitutional royalty. 
In America ahal four years, business is arrested, public order 
is disturbed, passions are let loose to the point sometimes 
of threatening even public life itself. And why? In order 
that the nation may elect an absolute master, irremovable by 
law daring his period of office. Hore every one understands 
this, and every one knows how to leave well alone.’ We do not 
Jom seo bow the President of the United States can be 
leacribed as an ‘autocrat’ or ns an ‘absolute master,’ but the 
are right in their conclusion, that the American 
would be # sorry substitute for the arrangement which 
ves them a Governor without inconvenience to themselves, 

without >) Aree of infringement upon their liberties. 
Tn the Cape Colony, the problem presents itself in a different 
In its origin—as srareoty ought to know, but does not 
—it is not an English, but a Dutch Colony, and the Boers have 
meyer been di to render to English sovereignty more than 
™ passive obedience. The chief facts in their recent history are 
= Apelheter When the Transvaal was annexed by Sir 
‘Theophilus’ athe je at first submitted qaictly ; but 
the new Commissioner aro first their fears, aa then their 
anger, by various encroachments which were regarded os in- 
Yasions ie bag The Boers took up arms, English 


fi 


' 





troops were from the Cape to suppress the risi 
and these troops were beaten 2 Lang Bo ‘General Galley, 
who then commanded the forces at Natal, hastened forward with 
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more troops in the hope of retrieving this disaster, but was him- 
self beaten at nae He then; Arithont waiting for the rein- 
forcements which were on their way to him, took up s new 
position, was attacked by the Boers, and defeated in the 
memorable disaster of Majuba Hill. Mr. Gladstone forthwith 
surrendered everything, and since that time the Boers have been, 
as a matter of course, more and more antagonistic to the English 
power. * They came to Africa,’ says Baron Hiilner, ‘in 1652, 
with the intention of remaining there, and they do remain there. 
‘The future and Africa belong to them, unless they are expelled 
by a stronger power, the blacks or the English, They 
the struggle with the blacks, and they avoid all contact with 
English.” Mr. Froude takes now, as he bas always 
very strong view of our own responsibility for all the di 
which have arisen with the Boers, We have, be says with 
some bitterness, § treated them unfairly as well ns unwisely, and 
jured.” The is 
Mr. 


we never forgive those whom we have inj pears 
Jong, and it has been treated more than once, and we 

with strict fairness and impartiality, in these pages, re 
Froude himself does not deny, that the effect of the surrender 
rs eee ees eG infallibly the ie 

g) wath Afr to elate and encournge the growing 
wath whose hope was and is to see it vanial altsgetesy The 
work was not half done. We insisted upon a new Treaty, whieh 
was immediately broken by the Boers. Mr, Froade once more 
recommends us to * leave the Cape alone '—not to get out of it, 
but to allow the Boers to manage their affairs in their own 
“Our interferences,’ he tells us, ‘have been dictated by 
highest motives; but experience has told us, and ought to haye 
taught us, that in what we have done or tried to do, we have 
aggravated silks evil which we most desired to prevent. We 
have conciliated neither person nor party,’ 

Baron Hiibner arrived at his conclusions by a totally different 
road from that pursued by Mr. Froude, but the pee Fe of his 
story is much the same. It is the indecision of the Central 
‘Government, the uncertainty in which the Colony is srs ae 
as to what will happen to them next, which causes nearly all 
mischief, We have treated the Cape Colony as we have © 
Treland, and with every prospect of bringing about the same 
results, First ‘ coercion,’ then abject surrender, then coer 
again—‘a process,’ as Mr. Froude justly remarks, € which drives 
nations mad, as it drives children, yet is inevitable in 
dependency belonging to us which is not entirely servile, so 
Jong as it lies at the will and mercy of so uncertain a 
the British Parliament,’ Baron Hiibner, who stands the 
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influence of our party politics, tells us the same thing in other 
words, We want a policy, he says, in offect, hich seal 
permanent in its application, and’ therefore not affected by 

in pases ‘Tho fact is re a reese Reey 

‘many parts of our Empire besides Sout! ica, and we 

eee Alfa ines elected eres and fre- 

depen: largel, caprices, 

Ma TepeNikely' tobe say fixed grinciplo'in’ dealing: with 

itical problems arising either at our own doors or thousands 
niles away. 

| There fat 8 qoection ‘in which all the colonists take a deep 

interest, and that is the condition and prospects of our trade. 

r are now our best customers, and we sincerely hope 


= 







en something like Free Trade, whereas no chance of 
securing cren an h to it can be looked for in the rest 
of the world. The i will always raise at the Custom 
Howse the of the money they want for the expenses 
DEN parece, bak thers omy. bes iedoeat ve ater 
more favourable terms than other nations receive, In 
elsewhere, it begins to be doubted whether 
ist entirely to Trade and competition to 
she has hitherto held.’ If all our Colonies were 
‘us in one great commercial federation, we could 
of Free Trade over a large part of the world’s 
*We should have purchasers for our goods,’ remarks 
lc, ‘from whom we should fear no rivalry; we should 
m them the tide of our emigrants which now flows 
AY: Bue at present, and with the fiscal system of 1546 still 
regarded as sacred and inviolable, nothing can be done. When 
‘we are prepared to acknowledge that the world has moved since 
1846, and that we must move with it, there may Lie oy rerch 
|, we delay 


if 


iu 


Hg 
ua 


of widening the field of our commerce—unless, in 

too long, ‘blie opinion in England is beginning to stir upon 
the ‘The demand for a great and radical change will 
‘come, when it does come, from the working men, and they are 
already showing sens of deep interest in a matter which concerns 


entirely cold.” What, perhaps, has tended as much as anything 
tata ops our eyén ie tho “diacovery, thab other lations Uegin 
to 





| 
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to be able to undersell us, not only in markets, but 
he, AA Saale ar 1, s 
and Manchester, Carlyle usually defined the Free Tmde 
as the system of ‘chenp and nasty.’ As we have never 
Free Trade, and therefore as it has never been tested, 
it is impossible to say what cffects it was capal 

ly worked out. The great fact which confronts us toxlay 
Pthse no other nation in the world, and not even our own 
colonists, will have anything whatever to do with it om any 
terms. Thie fact, at least, the English woe men are 
beginning to see and to understand, and results will flow from 
it at present not antici statesmen,” who know little or 
nothing about the hard matter-of-fact conditions under which 
trade is carried on, and who are assiduously primed 
with statistics which they repeat by rote, and as to the 
value or signification of which they are completely and hopelessly 
in tho dark, 





ference which Mr, Froude imagines that he detected. No on 
effort to settle acta 


& scheme by which a navy could be kept up for the 
ee the Colonies, and an Imperial Zollverein jets between 
‘ngland and ber forcign possessions. But the ‘ad } men, 
according to Baron Hiibner, feel convinced that the idea ean be 
carried out, and they are desirous of finding, as liminary, 
rect representation in some form at eal 
wth of this idea, says Baron Habner, cee 
Ederation, which would completely revolutionize O! tee 
or rather, which would create a new Engh ye wo 
and after the pattern of her children in A) i rn 
of this idea among the masses is, to my mind, an i} 
fact.’ More improbable things have happened than that Eng- 
land, weakened at home by the selfish ambition of her states: 
men, and by the frenzy of party warfare, may be saved by the 
patriotism of her descendants in other lands. The first, it 
tunity which the colonists have had of evincing their: pee 
tion to stand by the old country was promptly taken advantage 
of, and with a heartiness of spirit that we hope is not ¥ 
forgotten, quickly as all events, great or small, are nowad 
crammed into ‘the wallet of oblivion.’ The offers of 
aid during the Egyptian war roused a feeli 
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of the colonists themselves ke ea hae *When Englis 





are able to take a cool and i view of us and 
irs, and they begin to think that public life has degene- 


| mere scramble for the spoils of office. Their indi, 


% and help us 6 The Colonial Office, 
then under Lord Derby, was for a few days disposed to turn 
the cold shoulder to these offers of assistance. But the feeling, 
which had been aroused in the country by the first announce- 
Bee cs newepsper, es tro to be mistaken. It 
through the ice in which the inl Office is usually 
imbedded, and compelled Lord Derby to make a warm and 
grateful response to the Colonies, In reality, the people there 
ate, as many travellers besides Mr. Froude have remarked, more 
English than tho English themselves in their sensitiveness 
as regards the national honour. We talk very coolly here 
of ‘standing aside,” of ‘having seen our best days, and of 
i ‘up one part of our inheritance after another; but the 
al are animated by very different sentiments. 

‘The love of the ‘ old home’ is strong in them, even agi ey. 
may have been born in the Colonies. It shows it ina 
‘thousand different ways. At Ballarat, Mr. Froude seems to 
have been strack with a garden which might have been attached 
‘to an old co in Surrey or Devonshire, There were cabbage- 
clare lumbines, sweet-williams, laburnums, and honey- 


it from the or most 1! 
States, Ania cays hie Froude, ‘no provincialism has 
developed he tne ix at the language god 
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le looked fresh and healthy, ‘not 
sumo but fair, pi fleshy, Beane wd Mr. Froude 
see any difference between his countrymen at home 
who had settled down in this new and wider ficld of 
* The leaves that grow on one branch of an oak are 
like the leaves that grow upon another, than the 
swarm is like the hive it sprung from.’ Mr. Service, the Prime 
Minister ictori ly shares the 


Liberal party bad peed way, we should be without a 
in the world, without ener and gs Treland close to our own 
doors s hostile and an Power. 

Wik sand to fatiarieteie it is to ae iibner’s records of a 
very ble journey that we hata for the notes of | 
most recent trayeller. The work is not so exhaustive, 


as regards the Native States, as M. Rousselet's *L'Inde des 
Rajobs,’ but it is eminently readable and lively, and the author 


ar to Sree the same confession, It is much cal 
that the Radicals will be induced to listen to Baron 
testimony Lenser the way in which we carey a ae 
ment in our great Eastern dependency. Nowhere, free at 
may appear, but in oe Con country is ean 
stood or misrepreset Injustice is 3) 
the purest, most Soniclanrdaae and most a ada 
psan? in sees qb ote eo hot betes 

nding th their lives in the effort to 
Sralbarafbadl prosper 6 India, are too often een 
brium as examples of merciless tyrants, whose only 
grind down the natives into the dust. We seem to be lo 
many of the characteristics which formerly dintingusbed os 
the world, but there is one which marion! us out ep 
from all other nations—the habit of dispai 
achievements and vilifying our own reputation, We or) 
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find the Germans pertinaciously seeking to bring into disrepute 
the efforts now being made to extend their colonfal Tones £ 
the Americans 


of striving with might and main to dishonour our past, 

in the most contemptible light before 

est of mankind. Instead of our having any reason to be 

med of what we have done in and for India, we have every 

cause to be proud of it; and, if English people had an adequate 

knowledge of that work, and were in « position to exercise 

their common-sense on the question, untrammelled by agitators 

es, they would acknowledge gladly that they were 

of it. “We believe that the great body of English- 

men in Indian are honestly endeavouring to do their daty, 

according to the measure of their abilities, and that, if any event 
occurred to cause our removal from the country, it would i 

the direst forms of suffering and calamity upon the le. Ie 

is to hear what a foreigner, judi 
has to say upon theso points. 


to the men who are sae) practical 
government—the Civil Service—Baron Hubner says :— 
“Ihave mat 


some 
iter 


Coa 


ite 


f 


in not a buroaucracy 
to business, more thoroughly with the qualitios 
‘a statesman; and, what none will dispute, moro puro 
than that which administers the government of India.’ 


Of late as body is aware, a demand has sprung up 
‘local ale goveccaient! in India—a demand not ‘or ginati 
the natives themselves, but with the sentimentalists an 

who are doing their best and their worst to take 

the manliness out of the English character. Lord Ripon 

was the mechanical mouthpiece of this sect, and there can be 

Vol. 162.—WNo. 324. 24 0 
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that 
nothing but 
ions, and 


is s to all this—a doctrinaire ot heart, he TS 
nothing but his own crotchets. The natives, he. 
have local self-government. But Baron Hiibner found that the 
people did not understand or desire this much vaunted eon 
trivance. ‘The native, he says, ‘refuses to be elected b : 
equals. He wishes to be chosen by bis superiors, : 
superiors are the English officials, re in this case | 
the district officer or magistrate, In the North-Wee 
Provinces, this ition was so 5 that the Supreme 
Government have obliged, much against their own views, 
to give to the Govemor of those Provinces the power | 
stituting the municipalities.” ‘The sentimentalists 
dev: the ‘native mind’ as they please, but they 

Hindoos or Massulmans to trust their own coun! 


and selon which ae ree 

although he is not incapable of understanding 

An East Indian of pe or religion will nerds Soest 

if he ean possibly help himself, but he has a reaps 

the man who can and docs. No doubt, the very 

with which we seck to dispense equal justice among all 

is a stumbling-block in our jake and always has: 
native likes to deal with a judge who will wink at) 

and who is not above taking a bribe. Yet the En 

everywhere trusted, *1f proof were needed,’ says Baron 

“to show how deeply rooted among the populations is 

prestige, I would quote the fact that throughout the p 

the native prefers, in civil and still more in criminal o 

be tried by an English judge. It would be imposible, r 

to render a more flattering testimony to British | . 

Pal lic whiey sign or anergy an 

a policy wi or undesi 
Letheioeg ar ile fo an asf Lond ieipon res 











ee 
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is unaware of these and similar facts to consider well the evi- 
dence adduced by Baron Hiibner:— 

2 ee spoaking, India hag nover boon as prosperous as sho is 
now. f of th mate fr to cl pt val, 


Sluas mre ty ee bag thf 
is 


ne 


comers 

the natives of to-day with Gt geceslt ninrslpemyp te 

havo been oble to compare tho be org aie witecoed 
ge Mcipeoee al bere pe 
sample when yon ere te foi of Hyder eer 
Sail the raco, aro the samo ns those you havo just quittl, but tho 
' difference between the two States is remarkablo, and together to the 
adynntage of tho Prosidency of Madras or of Bombay.’ 

He goes on to say, that no one can deny thut the British India 
Pei a cryin * spectacla which bes no parallel in the history 


il 


replaced by cvon-handed justice; the tril 
corrapt, by upright judges whose example re 
‘make its influence felt on native morality and mare: iin no 
is ids of thioves ; perfect soourity in 
and en all tho rondss 


disastrous pon of the periodical famines, ae ict certain 
parts of the peninsula, more and more diminished by the extension ne 

milways which facilitate the work of relief, And what has 
‘all theve miracloe? Tho wiadom and the courage of a fow alroteag 
statesmen, the bravery and tho disciplino of an army composed of a 
number of rele lod by 


aR is the testimony of an Austrian. — 
flush of shame to the of not a few: 
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Romilly hap; to be present at a sort of state banquet, given 
in honour of victory over the Baga count himself 


ied the materials of the re) details of the | 
paration of the horrible food may be read in Mr. Romilly 
pages by all who have a curiosit coe ee ‘Some 
5 lars concerning a com eslled ‘Sak-sak’ may here 
ven — 
«They [the heads of tho victims] wero then of In vai 
and whon I asked what would bo done with them, I was 


‘ing, a8 it would not keep, for mon, Now it that 
peter so eet weld bo thiol io ak 





lest the memory of the feast should be too fleeting.” 

Mr. Romilly was informed by the natives that human flesh 
tastes even better than pork. One is satisfied to take their 
for it. In the New Hebrides, it appears that the people 
to eat it dried, or ‘jerked,’ At pecan eee BL f 









a third of the natives of the country where T am now 
Gninoa) aro cannibals; so aro abont two-thirds of the 
the Now Hebrides, and the same proportion of tho Solomon 
All tho natives of the Santa Cruz group, Admi: 








Louisiade, Eogineer, D'Butrecasteaux groups are cannibals; 
‘even some woll-authonticated cases have ocourred the 
follows” of Northern Australia, I do not know that ate 
native being a cannibal makes him a greater savage, Some 

most treacherous savages on this coast are undoubtedly not 
cee of the Louisiade cannibals aro a mild-tempered pleasant 
sot of man.” 


~ 
This testimony can do no harm in England, but it is to be 
doped that Ms’ Rowilly will-not repeat se (cbiaieieaeeaa 
black friends, or the moral of it might be misunderstood, 
‘The Solomon Islands still form a part of the world of “— 
J 


=| 
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Mr. Benjami , ber of the Yacht 
By wane oot in Lees, thease aaa ee 
by natives. Search was made for him from time 
to time, and his initials were found carved on trees. A notice 


, we are looking for you’—but no tidings were ever heard 
‘missing man, Mr, ‘ly was told by the captain of a 
_ schooner Zeer uA the poe coast he had 
a in a sort of temple; he recognized it 
eae ae I Cea! Cae of the 
was with gold. ‘@ take it for granted that the 
among the Solomon Islanders do not use gold for filling 
‘This, then, was probably the skull of the hapless owner 
‘Wanderer,’ The Solomon Islanders now make a practice 
-white men, if it can be done safely, in revenge for the 
in which they have been ‘ kidnay " for the Inbour traffic. 
je diseases introduced by their is white friends have 
‘ible ravages among them, and their own habits tend 

‘sill further to reduce their numbers, ‘There are several places,’ 
“mys Mr. Romilly, ‘where it is the custom to kill all, or nearly 
“all, of the children soon after they are born.’ This is the only 
region we ever heard of where so frightful and s0 unnatural a 
“ustom exists. Female children are, or used to be, destroyed in 
countries ; but the indiscriminate slaughter of all children 

is decidedly uncommon. These islanders baye another device 
which is su by an argument not entirely devoid of 


F 


“their enemies sufficiently to admit of a wholesale massacre, kill 


should be fools,” say they, “if we did not, This must be 
revenged some day, if there are any men to do it; but how can 
they get men if we kill the women and children?”’ The same 
‘thought has doubtless occurred to modern conquerors elsewhere, 
though, ily, circumstances have not enabled them to carry 

it intw effect. Some other curious details paper 
this group of islands are given by Mr. Romilly. old 
fen, it appears, become adepts in the occult sciences, and 
the men occasionally find the trade of wizard lucrative. They 
are chiefly called upon to bring about a change in the weather, 
and their of operations is to gain time. It resembles, in 
sting features, the method adopted by the ‘inspired 
‘statesman’ of our own latitudes when he is trying to feel his 
way 
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Tot takes him there need be as an object’ 


ate is good; food is abi ; lifeis tolerably easy. Trac, 

re are nonewspapers and no Parliament; but. eaoane 

0 heen found supportable in the absence of theee things. 

ives are friendly ; and there are no animals. anywhere, 

‘mot even rats, The men are decently clad, and the women 

wear a yery voluminous kilt, sometimes two! or three of them, 

other. These garments are made of grass, leaves, oF 

various colours, . ‘ In wearing two or three, care is 

produce an asthetic mixture of colours—a little vanity 

K is met with sometimes at home amongst ladies who like 

ay petticoats of many colours. Iv is considered just as 

_essontial here to walk well as it is'nt home, but the two. styles 

sare not quite the same. The Laughlan lady, in walking, at 

gives a little twist to the bips,.which has the offect of 

aki ch ra ape right and left, in what is considered 

fashionable and beautiful manner. Though a some- 

Mpemin piconet oro, ll a tar she ie se af th 

i coats at fear that the ol 

Eeathae lady could hardly be reproduced in English boots, 

To see ten or twelve of these ladies walking in the unsociable 

formation of single file, which they with their many- 

ae li g out on either side, very prety at 

:  & judicious traveller and obacrrce might do worse 
’ ‘a tour to the Laughlans. waeatibe 

_ ‘Lwo other interesting spots teem) Lae 


hs 
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Norfolk Island, both British possessions, and the first 
of some importance, as the centre of the Torres Straits 
shell fishery. This trade has demoralized the ni 
now sccm to spend a great of their time in eee 
the BAnpeaite 19 often Tern the example, ‘It isa 
thing,’ says Mr. Romilly, ‘for a diver to go down 
drunk. Tse dreee ty euprpobell tanya n racy sare 
Here is a litle story whieh will luce a pang of i 
minds of the jewellers of Bond Street:— 

“The best pearl T ever saw was in tho 
divor who was a shipmato of mino from ‘Thursday 
‘Ho wns offored oh bonrd the ship two bundred pounds 
could not havo been a third of its valuo. But be 
az ho had just beea paid off, and had plenty of money. 
would go tho way of all ‘1g when hig money was 
accordingly I informed a Sydnoy jowollor of it, and whore he could 
seo it, I was in Sydney a fow wooks lator I made inqu 
‘about it, and the jeweller told me that it wax the inpe 
pearl he had ever keen, but that it was unsaleable ot its 
in Australia, and he therefore had made no attempt to buy it” 


But the pearl fishery on these coasts is becoming less lucrative 
every year, and it is now falling almost entirely into the hands 
of nat who can stay under water longer than men of our 
own race, and sccm to be endowed with greater powers of 
vendurance. As for the ‘labour trade’ of which we all have 
heard so much, Mr. Romilly gives us to understand that it ix 
dying out. It arose under the stimulus which the American 
war gave to cotton ‘ing, and to the sudden 
| ested assistance fe the planters. At first, the natives were 
found ready enough to voluntoor for the service, but the treaty 
ment they received was not calculated to encourage the 
of volunteering. Then all sorts of artifices were | 
deceive them. Sometimes the labour-hunters | to 
be missionaries. juestion being asked, * Where 
ssi ” 
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all white men ie likely to remain as the permanent result of 
this abominable system. 

‘The fact is, that the white men who had'the run of these 

is down toa few years ago were chiefly the off-scourings 

ther countries. Thoy found among the savages far fower 

fices than they brought with them from the civilized world, 

of them bad run away to escape from the vengeance of 

ws which they had outraged; others were attracted by 

the freedom which an entirely new life opened up to them. 

From them have sprung « brood of half-castes who are the 

curse of the islands—like many other half-castes, they manage 

the evil qualities of both races. The chief traders 

the Pacific are now becoming mach more respectable. 

jome of them, indeed, septa t9 emulate the style and condition 

‘nglish merchant. Mr. Romilly knows such 

‘within 2 day’s march’ of the wildest cannibals 


cr Not so very mony years piracy was 
on ly in these sens, Mr. illy gives a very interesting 
‘curious account of one of the last pirates, a wh 


‘at last by an accident which he could not have foreseen. 

le had stolen another vessel, and was making for some of his 
haunts along the coast, when the cook, who was 

steering, happened to give him some offence, At nae 
ye 
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Hayes was accustomed to settle all disputes offhand with bis 
revolver, and in accordance with this plan he ran below to | 
his ‘shooting irons” Mr, Romilly cies relates the : sequel = 
‘The cook te and, sie the first piece 
yuo OvOr i 


cae 


Mr, Romilly, in the course of his wanderings, made a. jeersey! 
to New Gin, «portion of which has now been 
British protection. Title fe" hsowe of. dor raschroe oe 
country, trading operations le ea been almost 
confined to krone coast. M: y's visit was ‘ 
he was not enabled to add much to our previous stock of 
mation, He does not seem to be aware of the: 
the Germans are making in this island, or of the ptt 
energetic support which Prince Bismarck invariably extends to 
ee adventurous countrymen. ope 
tin a ie tr i out hae 
Haine the interest of the English people in their po 
abroad, if they have Dob sal iato w hopelees Hate er i 
and apathy on the subject. We do not for a moment b 
that the worl rots oe are indifferent to the present and | 
welfare of our Colonies, but they need to be instructed as 
true value of their bir cer and therefore it is that w 
earnestly wish such ste cul be mae edly < 
sible to hen Tt would be difficult to 
tance of convincing them that it is our duty as a en 
fast to all that we have adiled, from time to time, to the 
nions of the Crown. The foreign icy of the 
than the domestic Vette must ren te tects 
aceonlance with their opinions; and if those opinions « 
to be influenced and tuided by the hereditary dislike of 
Colonies which infects all Radicalism, our postion i the . 
will soon be reduced to one of comparative in 
Baron Hiibner concludes bis volumes with these word 
to sum up the inipressions derived from eh boul 
“Britis rule is firmly seated in India; England has on 
enemy to fenr—hersell.”” That is the mehalse ‘troth of the mm 
We Bakes to fear own party divisions, the want of trae 
among too many of our ‘politicians,’ the ten 
cal lea leaders to teach the doctrine that England. 
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to some works published since 1873; and on the other hand 
it increases the value of the Bishop's ‘results, when reached in 
entire independence of, and yet in entire accordance with, those 

of other scholars in the same field. 
‘This work testifies to the truth, that it is the mark of true 
icinl examination of 


eatin to Relinesat The AER au 

ese volumes its a us Cag superior to any- 
thing yet published. It eee Harnack,* ‘without ex= 

ion the most learned and careful Meeker 

which has appeared in the nineteenth cent 
He diligence and knowledge of the subject w 
Dr. Lightfoot has made himself master of this iapeteaial and 

jaced himself beyond the reach of any rival. . . . There is 
nothing in it that is not up to date, and the whole treatise 
forms a well-knit unity.’ This is the willis tostlnom ge one 
ac of ablest of the scholars of Germany who baye the 

mest aoe juestions connected with Ignatius; the testimony, more~ 

ever, of one who, as we shall see presently, finds himself at 
variance with the Bishop upon two points especially er 


than a ay othe materially affect the genuineness of the E; 


and their date. Such, however, is not the Bishop of 

thought, As he looks back upon the work to which be bas 
consecrated the prime of his life, he speaks of it in language: 
touching in ite modesty ;— 

*T havo etriven to make the matorials for tho text ns complete 
geal Ofte sn ph Tr ode of te cal te 
T must leave others to judge. the introductions, exegetical notes, 
Sipe greet ve ranean vt eed 

to mal om adequate, #0 as_my koow! 
ited. Tho translations aro intended not only 
Tiulish reader tho senso of tho original, but nls (sos ee a 
any difficulty of construction) to serve as commentarios on 
My anxioty not to ovade these difficulties forbad ne oa 
in a freedom which I should bave claimed, if » Literary 
standard ulone had been kept in view.’ 


He follows up such words by others, era his thanks to 
those who have helped him in his work, 

his recognition of their services does but enbance the 

fal simplicity with which he comments upon his own. 
“English reader’ and the ‘others’ whose judgment he 

will, at least in England, unite in rendering to hima 

and grateful homage, The subject treated by the soe is 

@ very real sense an Englishman's sti ‘or three fi 
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_crities have not only entered the literary arena, in 
the great historic and ecclesiastical questions connected 
ith his mite ‘have been discussed, but they have contributed 
to the materials, offensive and defensive, which the com- 
have employed. Ussher, Pearson, Churton and Cureton, 
been lish champions whose merits all have acknow~ 
The of ham has now entered the lists to 
what bas been proved sound in their conclusions, to 
what was weak, and do battle for the truth, An im- 
public will appreciate the gravity of this 
may be trusted to grant or withhold the victory 
his best to win. 
lumes lend peters by their construction to an easy 
‘of their contents, if those contents by their fulness 
be of necessity the despair of critic and reviewer. First 
the life of the Saint, then the discussion of the manu- 
and versions which delineate the Saint and his literary 
These are followed by exhaustive discussions upon 
tells for or agninst their genuineness, the whole ae 
historically and critically. Such will be foun 
|, the mode of discussing the life and works both 
ius of Antioch and of St. Polycarp of Smyrna ; and 
two results will reward a patient of these volumes, 
The Bishop has indeed limited these results to the study of 
the Ignatian Epistles, but—under bis guidance—the render will 
find what is ed of one to be true of both :— 


© Tho Tgnatian Epi: are an excoptionall, training-ground 
Te te tans oF aacly Ceiling Niece Eas her 


in eat ual Enstrockivs Serre tie: sicet gaeied eG are 
doctrinal, and historical. Ono who has ene, 
en 


a8 


HATE 
u 


fF 
: 


sere 
ae 


ped these problems will be placed in posscesion of a master 


has not a few errors, and discorered or established not = 
fow truths. For tho rest, it has by its directness and persistency 
stimmlated investigation and thought on those rnbjects to an extent 
whick « lees aggrossivo criticism would havo failed to eocure, Tho 
immediate effect of the attack has becn to strew the vicinity of the 
with heaps of ruins Some of these were best cleared away 

or regret ; but in other eases the rebuilding ix x 

eee resi as peaaesnitealltae I haya been re- 
Vol, 162.—No. 324. I proached 





morality which can carry 
Pecpotives tho madness of faith, the 
of enthusiasm, tho audacity of Tova, 
fako he tacvics of Chae Gt the charivewhodle of" 
charactoristion 


ee 


Mord /took into His rae ee NP Was he not 
‘the ‘God-bearer’ (copipos), on the paeeeele of whose heart, 
according to Western tradition, was found stamped in golden 
letters the name of Jesus Christ? Whether he were a slave or 
“not must remain uncertain. It-is a more probable deduction 
from his own language that he—the ‘untimely birth,’{—the Sone 
born out of duc time’ and ‘the last” of the faithful, had been 
= from » pagan life, such a8 Antioch on the Orontes, tho 
home of panders and dancing gitls, and ‘Daphnici mores” 

would have applauded, 
Gre he wk thoso “broken” natures 


wble, he 
portion of his ee at alien from Christ, Like 
ing, like Francia Xavier, like Luthor, like John 
Bunyan, not forget that his had been a dislocated life: and 
the momary af rape catastrophe, which had shattered his former nelf, 
filled him with awe and thanksgiving, and fanned tho fervour of his 
devotion to « white heat.” 





* Pho i Fathers” p. 116. By Canon Seott Holland. 
the ‘hens’ 9, } with By, Lightfoot’s note. Compara 


212 ‘There 


oa 
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1 and call them blessed ; and from thence he wrote 


i 
iS 


|, how eager he was to meet the ‘fire, the sword, 
beasts,’ how to be ¢ near to the sword was to be near 
be encircled by wild bensts was to be encircled by 
i then Rome at fast !—among those who thirsted for 
among those whose love he dreaded lest it 
him injury of keeping him from martyrdom. 
the appeal he had sent before him to the Church 
the grace of God without wavering and filtered 
every foreign stain’ :— 
iven to tho wild bonsta, for through thom I can attain 
am God's wheat, and Tam ground by the tooth of wild 
may be found pure broad of Christ, Bntice the wild 
they may become my sepulehre and may lesve no part of 
‘behind, so that I may not, when I am fallen asloop, be 
to any one,” 
Tato the colossal pile, erectod for the display of the bloodiest 
ef inbuman crimes, he was led; and his own impassioned 
~* Como fire and cross, and with wild beaste! Como 
@ tad mating wrnaing bine of limbs, orush- 
ings whole 1 
me 


Rl Ey 
re 


i 


a 


Come cruol tortures of the devil to aasail 
ly be it mine to attain unto Jesus Christ!” 


Love is perhaps wrong in asserting that his remains were 
dose back to Antioch: it is unerringly right in having 
the Epistle to the Romans— bis pran prophetic of his 
vietory’—to be the martyr’s manual of a grateful 


Phe glory of Tguatins as a martyr, writes the Bishop of Durham, 
“has commondod his Iossons ax a doctor. His teaching on matiers 
‘of thoological trath and coclosiastioal order was barbed and flodged 
By the fame of his constancy in that euprome trial of his faith.” 

If interest in the heresies he combated may be said to be 
confined to-day to scholars who study them as a chapter in 
heresiology, or seck in them a bone of contention, the interest in 
the points of ecclesiastical order delineated by him wns never 

more 
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more intense than now. Only last year tho ‘penal sc the 
Ignatian Epistles to the burning eiay of 

‘cession was one point in the discussion between 

of St, Paul's and Dr. Hateh 5 1: this youn thera rine vew pes by 
the Bishop of Durham meets wit! 

Dr. Harnack. He mey ory ma fr ere 
the battlefield of the controversy, which affirms or the 
threefold ministry of the Churel 1 of Christ, 

It will be perceived at once how much pate 

@ interpretation of the Epistles, but upon thi 
the text presenting itself for interpretation. Wont i hi text? 
Nover Alege hare the lovers of textual eriticiem had the 
tapint «xumining and answering this question as 

now in the Bishop of Durham's volumes. He first 

the Manuscripts and Versions, on which a trae 
be Saaay founded, and then gives the text, 
the Versions, accompanied by Tee eaactisearaite 
leave nothing to desire. ‘The labour necessary for rate 
bringing together all this information is only equalled by 
exactness and orderliness with which it is prectatd 
Bishop writes not only for the scholar, but for the man of rl 
culture and intelligence, who can enter with interest 
problem historical and antiquarian, as well as textual 
critical, To many the battle of the giants, over Lik: Jong,’ 
“middle, and the ‘short,’ form or recension of the Ignatian 
Epistles, will be an intellectual treat, as he watches the fence 
and scholarship of the various disputants. He will see. 
literary as in political controversy the spirit of com 3c 
to-day in the ascendant, and that ‘middle '-men have, for, 
their yoluc, 

To explain these terms. By the ‘short’ form is meant tht 
which consists of three Epistles only—to St. Polycarp, to” 
Ephesians, and to the Romans. ‘Chis exists only in a 5} 
version. By the second, ‘the middle form,’ are r 
these three Epistles, and four more, anit — t 
Smyrnwans, Magnesians, Philadelphians, an 
aa is originally Greck, and is ese also in Latin, sm 
and—in a ntary state—in jac and Coptic, 
ae tiga Uiseneantetne the, eevee alrendy ae 
more expanded state, together with six citeres the 
being in Greck and in a Latin translation,” 

Practically the contest as to the truest form has been relate 


* Bs the useful Table in, 222, and the excursus on‘ Spurions so71 Tnteryalated 
Epistles” in &. 228-266. Cf aleo tho * Appondix Tgouteeas it 587, be. 


at 
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to n dael between the ‘short’ and the ‘middle.’ ‘The ‘long’ 
form ean be shown to be the work of an unknown author, 
aS latter half of the fourth century, and constructed 


a Sear ase re 
Thy ay wie cet oe 









oo and Tellowing centuries, Bat with ‘the Bs ph 
ae dawn = eee 
darkness.’ was is to 
gery rape Ie 





and forgotten thi 
St. Ignatius was 
of the * Long’ recension. The katie teste ted in 1498, 
and the in 1557. At first no doubt was felt about their 


Gradually, however, unwelcome eritics pointed 
anochronisms and blunders. Men, with unpleasant 
Miser ova parisca, noted that Eusebius, the Church historian 
ic. ALD. eae a noted from only soven epistles, and that the 
jong’ text from that given by early Christian 

writers * fully warranted the comment of Ussher, that it was 
difficult to aes ‘cundem legere sc Ignatium qui yeteram 
iat ie Theological and mos tical prejudice lent 
postin rising atin. ‘On the Continent, Reformer and 
themselyes in opposite camps: the one 


nag light which favoured jan supre- 

Cs Rael Ej sepia, 3 the other throwing them over 

aa ‘¥ stories” (or ‘silly tales,’ nenia), and denouncing 
 Suchinw Foscbins and Thoodoret. Cf \, pp. 187-40, 161-4, The catooa of 

eamamee ‘uforencen feta ho wecvnd to te nlath century, gion in 5 187-221 
aa raen i F, S90) Jo meet trrortant Sor the construction of the text, and ms 

tho dotermination of the priority and authenticity of the it. 


jection to the quotation from Lneian (i. 12) are tot 
Bane or Konsn, and oro indirectly mot by Bishop Lightfoot, b 391-2. 





‘the 
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* the confronting and ling tho sacrod verity of St. Paul with 
Ba eneeg ooh So tens Som 
BoByictice hu Siena ti woth oon Leoctonern Senator 


* Ont of his own mouth,’ says Bishop Lightfoot, *he was soon 
Sonricted.’ The “better provision for knowledge” came full 
soon. To the critical genius of Ussher belongs the honour 
“oof restoring the truc Ignatius.’ Ussher observed that the 

this Father in three English writers, Robert 

: ) of Lincoln (e. 1250), Joha T'yasington (c. 1881), 
und William Wodeford (c. 1896), agreed—not with texts 
Titherto known (the Greck and Latin of the ‘lang’ Recension), 
the quotations in Eusebius and Theodoret. He con- 

that somewhere in the libraries of England he ought to 

find MSS. of a version corresponding to this earlier text of 
aS and he discovered takrait 0) Caiensis 395 tet a 
. given to Gonyille and Caius College, Cambridge, in 1444 
wy ‘alter Crome ; and (2.) Montacutianus [L,}, a nt 

m the library of Bishop Montague or Montacute, of Norwich, 

Of the first a transcript was made for Archbishop Ussher, and 
is still in the library of Dublin University (D. 3. 11), and is 
dated 20 June, 1631. It is fall of inaccuracies, arising sometimes 
from indi! ce to spelling on the part of the transcriber, or to 
earelessness and inattention, but most frequently from ignorance 
of the numerous and perplexing contractions, The second has 
disay pace ‘on the day when Parliament ordered the 
V's books to be seized and confiscated (1643), Bishop 
Lightfoot has in part restored it by drawing attention to 
the collation of this Montacute MS., which occurs between the 
lines or in the margin of the Dublin transcript of the Caius MS. 
Archbishop Ussher's examination of the Latin version, thus 
i induced in his mind a suspicion that Bishop Grosse- 
teste was himself the translator. A marginal note, for example, 
betrayed the nationality of its author; ‘Incus est instru- 
mentum fabri; dicitur Anglice anfeld [anvil].’ Who so likely 
to have had the ability to translate trom a Greek version as 
Robert Grosseteste, one of the very few Greek scholars of his 
age? Evidence is not wanting that the Ignatian Epistles were 
imported from Greece, and translated under the Bishop's diree- 
tion by one or other of the Greek scholars who were with him : 
and it is significant, in connection with this point, that T'yssing- 
ton and Wodeford belonged to the Franciscan Convent at Oxford 
to which Grosscteste left his books, 

‘The result of Ussher's discovery was to determine, that this 

Latin translation—valuable for critical purposes on account of 
its 
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ini to Iznntian letters, short, middle, or 
Cit subversive of their theories of the ae 


BeenitAt Toomditke chan in Wy, ontioneatiiesta 


to follow, in the 's own , the reasons 

So aes om mn and fine raul that 
| the test o! a searching criticism. In 

ion of the phenomena of i sa 

“Syrine nts Jed him to regard the ‘short’ or 


inves~ 
tigation of the diction and of the ‘short’ form, ‘the Inst 
Sees dine Cs life hava tet extinguished,” The collec- 
was dictated by no doctrinal, But) or tare ae 
nor composed (as Hefele cay in ee 
‘monastic picty, It is simply a ‘loose perfunctory 
curtailment of the middle form, ‘neither je nor extract, 
bat something between the two,’ and to be dated about the 
year A.D. 400 or somewhat earlier. 


subject was. jaar a less ee still) evoked, not so much 
a eritical and textual variations and difficulties, as by the 


vand ‘Hoalish Puritcn turned passionately 
mie Fl the ig hate of Ussher and Voss, It is small comfort 
charitably minded to be told that, had not Dailléattacked * 








eerie a wb Di il Arvo) it Ignatii Anticcboni nominibus 
slevionteronter? Bs (1656). ‘The Distoy of Durbead charctorins Dail at 
pent of the iusisco doliborate confusion.” we 





toarkedd 

alin Jip hed why resin laters ease the odfum at 
Malet Es MTS “Ths reply ae coupe wile We mince was fo Paes 
Hineeet Ka tecand it ot ti comers - 
e 
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the Ignatian letters, Pearson would not bave stepped forward as 
their champion. - 
fe Dae ieradiottinl the gennlnen att 
falls naturally under the of external and internal ev! ; 
The Bishop gives his conclusion on the external evidence in 
following words: 


*(1,) No Christian writings of the second century, vory fow 
CT pa eS are so well 
wut icated as tho Epistles of Ignatius. If the Epistle of 


‘be accepted as genuine, 2.) The ma 

gro objet ant the tineness bf the Epistle of Polye 

sexsi subet of the Ignatian Epistles, there 
ov 


well i 
Bo achcd owee ars eee 
ex] ist Ld or 
Sand ie dressier o in eetne is ite aie a? 

‘These four ae sum up an examination minute and 
masterful, Not only is the testimony of the Epistle of Polyearp: 
adduced, but also that of Irenawus; that of the Letter of the 
Smyrnwans, giving the account of the martyrdom of Polyearp; 
that of Lucian, and that of Origen (middle of third century). 
After the age of Eusebius (hall @ century later pee 
‘no early Christian writing outside the Canon is a 
witnesses so many and so various in the ages of the Coun 
and subsequently.” Dr. Harnack, however, is 0] to the 
Bishop’s conclusions, and considers that, ‘if we do not retain 
the Epistle of Polycarp, the external evidence on behalf of the 
Ignatian Epistles is exceedingly weak, and hence is highly, 
favourable to the suspicion that they are spurious.’ This 
not the place to enter into the dispute. We can but record our 
opinion, that in the Bishop's pages Dr. Harnack’s objections 
are met by anticipation, 


The internal evidence is treated by the Bi under six 
a oie by shop 


yielding their tostimony to the genuineness of the letters in 
& manner not less striking, because incidental and allusive, than 
the testimony of the geographical section. Tho render will 
linger here over the thought of the consolation and refreshment 
brought to the good Ignatins on his way to martyrdom, We 
Tearn to love Crocus and Alce, ‘names,’ says Ignatius, * beloved 


| 
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By me,’ Borrhus and the widow of Epitro, for the love they 
‘the Saint; we lear to sce in the Bishop of Durham's 
liow such names bear undesigned testimony to the Epistles 


em, 
2. The Theological Polemics. 
3. The Ecclesiastical Conditions. To these we shall return 
immediate) Os a few words on— 
iterary Obligations, 5, The Porsonality of the 
Writer, and 6, The Style and Diction of the Letters, As 
Is the Literary Obligations, the Bishop lays down the 
maxim ; ‘A primary test of age in any carly Christian 
writing is the relation which the notices of the words and 
deeds EG fier Me i rs oe to the Canonical 
writings ; «Tris yy this test, the ation 
Epistles proclaim their early date, “There is no sign wi er 
them of a Canon or authoritative collection of Books of 
” There are frequent references to the 
death, and resurrection, and G, sayings 
are given ; but there is ‘not a single reference to written evan- 
gelical records, such os the “ Memoirs of the Pines whieh 
y 80 large a place in Justin Martyr.” same holds 
Pood oe the Apostolic Epistles, 
“I would ask,’ the Bishop concludes, ‘any render who dosires to 
tho fall fares of theso (facta with roforenco to Tgnatits) to 
‘read a book or two of Ironmus continually, and mark the contrast in 
the manner of dealing with the Evangelical narratives and the 
Apostolic letters, He will probably allow thot an iutorval of two 
ed is not too long a period to account for the 
lifference of treatment." 


The lity of the writer is no doubt unusual. ; A 
power of communication with angels,” * extray: it” humilit 
and self-depreciation ;+ and a etl us eirarneeat ansion ri 

lom (confined, however, to the Epistle to the Romans), 
are not certainly what a later age commended or found in the 
Martyrs; but due allowance being made for the temperament 
of the Saint and the circumstances of the case, ‘it is a picture 
much more explicable as the autotype of a real person than 
‘as the invention of a forger.’ 

Once more, the Style and Diction of the Letters may be, 
‘as Daillé ond his followers have thought, ‘forced and unnatural” 
in the use of images, ‘confused’ as to langeage, and ‘bom~ 
bastio’ ns to diction. But whot then? asks the ieee 


- 





* Troll. 5. 
4 Soe, for exarople, Mora. 4, 8: Trail 3,13; Ephos. 1, %, 21. 
‘ 
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«What sccurity did his position as an Apostolic Father give that 
Ea Gon eis Coop and plainly, that lt seen ayaa aan 
thot bis language never be disfigured by tad taste or faulty 
thotoric ?” 

“It may not,’ he continues, ‘be considered 
out the Seapine of a hauling engine (Bp. 

Holy Spirit to the rope, the faith of the believers 

But on what grounds, prior to experience, have we any : 
expect cither o fanitless taato or a puro diction ni pae 
the beginning of the second centary, than in a sp) e 
end of the samo?" t 

Elaborate compounds, Latinisms, reiterations, are no proof 
of spuriousness, . 

Te is not, however, s0 much on these as on so-called ana- 
chronisms that assailants have attacked the letters, In every 
i ce m supposed success has ended in a reverse. 
term ‘leopard, applied to the soldiers who conve: 
was said to have unknown before the age ol 
and it was argued that the forger of these letters had 
worl by two centuries. Pearson pointed out an exam 


word about a.p. 202; but the Bishop of Durham has fou 
‘8 rescript of the Emperors Marcus and Commodus (4.0, 
and in an early treatise written by Galen, which ca! 


Another alleged anachronism is the t 
torm ‘ Catholic Church.’f Cureton and others have urged, that 
a period of fall fifty years must have intervened between the 
time when Ignatiog wrote and the first trace we find of the 
term ‘Catholic Church.” This, says Bish i 
founded on the confusion of two wholly dil it 
Catholic as a technical, and Catholic as a term. — 
turies before the Christian er, the word Catholic ( 
is found in the sense of ‘universal’; both before — 


that the Church began to 
of its unity was present to t 


opposed to heresy, conformity as 
Smyrna. 8, ‘where Tein Cichat te toa 
the word is used in its scnse of ‘universal,’ ns 
with the Smyrnienn or local Church over which 
presided. Not only ie its use here not indicative of a 


* Bos 5. t Smym, 8 








esa ie of the interesting 
secured,* that certain characteristics of style 
= in favour of their genuineness. 
fam, nieninoting the summary of the internal evidences 
genuineness of these letters, to the headings 
sans 2)on gf th Theoogia Polemics and the Ecclesiastical 
itions, ‘T'hat summary is as follows (i, 407) :— 


Cota ey Tein Hin 80 strong, 
fe art rane fe ‘jousness in tho ‘thom- 


it the 
dats chutes of hele ieee Oo eater 


0 dispontient voice, 
roti of Church in these 
the first century-—The circumstances of the condemuation, 
and ian ‘of Tgnotius, which have been a stumbling- 


tions of a vory carly date, aa acme 
in the surrounding circumstances, more espocially in 
+ of false doctrine which it combats, in tho 








—<— a 
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the rench of -—So likewise the peculiarities in: 
‘Uetion of the E as also in the Berrie 


writer's charactor, aro much more of ina | 
writing then in a Wil extra so itera 
thus combine to the genuineness of these wri 20 tle 


See em nek 


at Section upon * eit Conditions ' deals with the 
ministry of men, the ministry of penal; and the liturgy of the 
Church. zalereating though “the two last points are of 
to any student of Church organization and ritual, we 
by to consider the ‘Ecclesiastical Polemics, Seo 1 © 
jurham’s view of the minis of men—espec! a 
—as furnished by the Seven Sepeberscpearee 
name of Tpoatite 4 is iomerersbiy connected with the 
ship of episcopacy. Such extracts as ee following. t] 
attest the prominence and authority he assigns to the aaa 
*We ought to regard the bishop as the na fies z 
Hebel yeoey) hs office in things temporal as well as spiritual. 
t nothing be done without thy consent, and do thou 
without the consent of God ;’ *Give heed (ye Smyrnmans) 
your bishop, that God also | may give heed to you;” ‘Let no 
man do anything og pecelaing to the Church without aut the ‘ishop” 
Further, the extensio: ic ite in the time of 
awe clear. He is himself the bishi <peloneine ay 
lc salutes and names the Bishops us, of Magnesia, 
and Tralles. Deli pared et cae ne i it 
which he is brought into contact, the episcopate 80 
called is an established and institution, ee in 
accordance with what the Bishop of Durham traces ee 
in the history of the origin and devel t of 
he is not in accordance with Dr. Harnack’s view. 
lence,’ says the Bishop, ‘ sf ea eplecpe as the esta 
blished form of Church Ree in on diate from the 
sea of the first Cook Not ar) ou Dr. Harnack :— 


a uae Se Ciecenas 
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aaa to Bah boc Phedig Ap thi econ 
» »» that on the we 
on Poe pape of early Church history, no single investi- 
oil ge statements under consideration to the second, 
‘at tho carlioat to tho third contury.” 

Let the reader, however, look up the references under the 
head of ‘Apostolical Constitutions’ in the Index to vol. i..of 
ee eehaps works and we shall be very muck aie if be 
agree. Dr. ack’s first conclusion, Will there not 

‘even o lurking apprehension that Dr. Harnack, in arguing 
m the “original conception of the author of the Apostolic 

Constitutions,” is confounding the ‘long’ and the ‘middle’ 
Recensions of the letters? ibly the anxiety or determina- 
tion to fix upon the third century rather than the close of 
¢ first as the date of the establishment of Episeo, may 
kaye been tolerable in the time of Daillé, but is it tolerabl 
Soe it be repeated now when the means of a far more 

study of ages ig open to all? In fact, Dr. 
Himack is evidently disturbed ‘te i pris of his 
3; and be may be said to ndon it immediately for 








4% more negative one: but even so, how can a critic with the 
u ities placed before him come even to his second and 





miscences of his teacher, as did Pol, corp Hes of St, John. He 
was = travelled scholar; if born in Asia Minor, he lived at 
Rome during middle life, and was Bishop of Lyons in Gaul in 
his later years, He was probably the most learned Christian 
of his time. ‘The appreciation of the position of the man,” 
urges Bishop Lightfoot, ‘is a first requisite to an_estimate 
of bis evidence.’ And what is his evidence? Just that 
which is marked by such development as the man, his time, 
and circumstances, would lead us to expect, when compared 
with the Ignatius, from whom he is separated by about 
two ons, To Ignatius, the bishop is the centre of 
eceleainstical unity; to Irenmus, the depositary of Apostolic 
tradition. Tremrus overlooks the identity of ‘bishop’ and. 
ie "in the New Testament, and speaks of * bishops and 

Vol. 162.—No, 324. 25 presbyters 
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presbyters from Ephesus and the other cities adjoi 
to St. Paul at Miletus, It is to him an 


‘After every reasonable allowance made for tho af 
mistaker in details, the lan; (of Ironwns) from & mon 
in bis position will respect fo tho zt contem) i 
of the Church leaves no room for doubt as to the re 
diffusion of episcopacy in the regions with which he was : 

Yet it is by fastening upon alleged ‘mistakes in details,’ and 
through counter-conelusions with respect to some of the 

that Dr. Harnack affirms that‘ from the words 


communicates this list, and declares that the A : 
ordained Linus as Bishop of Rome;' and he adds, *that 
is false can be proved, and is not denied even by Lig 
The marvellous t of thie statement is, that eos 
nothing of the kind. The word ‘ordination’ does not 6 
in the passage In question. The sentence is far more ally 
translated by the Bishop of ea rh eee ‘was ents 
with the office of the bishopric’ by the Aj les, Again, 

is ‘false’? the whole list or ease el regards 
individually? Neither is false when rightly understood 

no denial is therefore forthcoming from the Bishop of Di 

or required for what is not questioned. But Dr. Har 

not satisfied with having refuted an imagin: = 
proceeds to ask, ‘What reliance then cam ee ii 
statement of Irenmus, that Polycarp was ordained a 

the Apostles’? It might be answered, * Your first premias 
wrong, and until that be mended, further argument is une 
necessary.’ But examine the question on its own merits—yix 


¢ Ironaus, * Horr. tii. 3, $4 8, 4; Hi. 14, $2 
t Sachin * Philippians,’ p. ae 3 
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to ‘an appreciation of the position’ of Irenmus—and 
ha a 
op of Durham s as by the 
Pol; AF Evbswn/ils ceamerntecy, ities 
i pe a oe ee pasate ere een 
‘we can come nearer to the time of Ignatius by refer- 


con! 
that the testimony of Irensus to Polycarp is of the 
that assumption is no rash one. 





z 


pages on the subj ‘he relation of Po! to 
has been given ae It is to his 1: See 


the Bishop of Smyrna speaks at length about the 
cr ts vckagtor tavedias tera cheroinaees 
ol lishop, or—in where it it 
f obedience due to him, This is naturally 
pas that Uae eet: Hee bio 
jon was not jeveloped at Philippi. 
‘mash, however, it would be to. es the Dinekibenee a 
¥; or to raise objections to it such as would render 
the statements of Ignatius, may be inferred from the 
‘Lotter of the Smyrnmans,” which, speaking of ‘the glorious 
rtyr Polyearp, who was found an Apostolic and prophetic 
ser in our own time, a bishop of the [oly Chine hich is 

in Smyrna,’ attests at once the respect paid to the office by t 
writer of the Letter and to the title by veh Polycarp himself 

wax usually called. 

contemporaries of Polycarp’s were Clement of Rome 
and Papias. Do they give no testimony to the devel tof 
jical episcopacy in the later rs of the Rpestalic 
Age? nt taped if not acquainted with Clement personally, 
‘was yet intimately acquainted with his genuine letter, the first 
Epi to the So eee Pe a is no mention 
“episcopacy properly so-called. ment, as in the 
New etuncnt, bishop and presbyter are convertible terms. 
He even drops all mention of his own name though bishop of 
the Church in Rome, There is not even the ‘I’ of Polycarp, 
bat a * we,’ which defines that the letter is written in the name 
of the Church and speaks with the authority of the Church. 
‘The name and personality of the individual are absorbed in the 
Chareh of which he is the spokesman,* ‘The same phenomena 


* Of, Bishop Lighifoot’s edition of «St, Cloment of Rome; App. p. 262, &e, 
2n2 are 


c on the #1 
organ’ 
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p as the ‘first-born of Satan;’* and that he enjoyed a 
i a 


reputation for evil (according to some), for 
to others). Yet in a Tpuaeian letters 7 or is not 


faintest acquaintance with the man or hig teaching. Valen- 
fius also taught at Rome (c. Av. 140-60), and his strange 
theories about and Ogdoads, about spiritual, psychical, and 
material men, or any other fantasy of his speculative mythology, 
‘were not thought beneath the criticism of an Irenwus, a Clement 
of Alexandria, and a Tertullian. Yet no hint is there in the 
Seven Epistles that these thoughte were familiar to the writer. 
Atone time an exultant Daillé found in his reading of * Magn.’ 8 
mi attack on Valentinianism, and consequently a welcome ana- 
thronism which proved the writer of the letters a forger, The 
iiscovery of the true reading has been followed not only by 
the collapse of the objection, but also by the adhesion to the 
belief, that the writer's use of certain expressions is a testimony 
to his existence in a pre-Valentinian epoch, when language hail 
‘not been abused to heretical ends. 
‘Dr. Harnack has little to say against the Bishop of Durham's 
tonclusions from the negative side of the investigation of these 
amiss ut he has much to say against the 
’s deductions from the positive aspect of them. Thongh, 
says Lightfoot, 
tin the Trallian and Smyrnwan. lottera the writer deals ohieily with 
j, While in tho Magnegian and Philadolphian letters pees 
erm) Judaism, yot a nearer examination shows the two to 
be #0 interwoven that they can only be regarded as different 
ides of one and tho samo heresy.” 
Not so Dr. Harnack. To him 
identification of tho Judaists ond Gnostics in the Ignatian 
in quite inadmissible, 
to 
the Epis ‘to the st 
the Bhlontie anger ta the last-named 
other tendencies which threatened the unity of the Church.’ 
In fact, it is this Epistle to the Philadelphians which, in his 
opinion, has led scholars astray. No one he thinks would have 
misunderstood ‘the fact—that the Judaists in the Epistle to the 
Magnesians were certainly not Doketists, and the Doketists 
described in the Epistles to the Ephesians, Trallians, and 
were not Judaists—had the Epiatles of Ignatius 
come to us withont the Epistle to the Philadelphians.’ It 
yrould be beyond the province of this Review to enter into an 


* Ineo, ‘Heri. 3,4. ree 
examination 
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examination of the arguments adduced on each side; it would 
also be an injustice to the disputants to infer that each selects 
‘or presses what tells most Saal view, but cotsi eae pand 
dispassionate inspection of tl arguments wi most men 
to think Uhlhorn, Lipsius, and Lightfoot ae correct in their 
Pesrreaig? retion Hligenill and pass attacked in the 

jan letters, than Harnack in pers 
ey for two distinct heresies—Ebionism and This 
Jatter conclusion can only be reached by treating the 
Epa as ar field treated St. Paul's 

er ia attained by critical 
the Clemens Ke Gnosticism observable to be but web a 
vt ons = the ore fabric. ots _ 
early date, the consequent genuineness ‘these 
sisreiearse from 


‘Trajan, Wieseler bad placed the date of the 
which deponds the date of the letters) as early as A.D. 


Harnack os late as A.p. 138 5 pepe sipe r 
them and the Epistle of Polyearp after the an 1 
The earlier date reached by the Bishop af Be ah 

‘a mere abi which is highly im 

not supported by any word in the Epist 

only upon « late and very problematic witness 

Dr. Harnack’s it i easent 


shtfoot’s * 
ie but Bearer he considers that the Bis! 
of consideri a we jucstion is ‘not the 
his ‘admitredly profew 
nothing to the main qu 
com) iF 


feel that 2 ‘ask the Diste 

will be but to ask him to slay afresh tho slain, Dr. 
still clings, for example, to his view, that Pol; + 
the Docetism of Marcion; a view which, if 

vince the writer of an nnachronisin ; because in 

write between A.D. 100 and 115 he has introduced 

‘Rot then notorious. But this view has been shown by | 
Lightfoot to be fallacious ;* and all that Dr. Haranck © 
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answer is to his preference for his own interpretation of 
Pepeoclioced th the argument, 
From the amenities of this battlefield of friendly criticism 
bee for a few concluding remarks to the second and shorter 
e—ihat of Polycarp— which these monumental volumes 


‘point of method and treatment, the consideration of the 
history and writings of this saint of the early Church follows 
ye oe bel in the Catia St. Ignatias. 
iy . Next, one se collections 
of ee oy Ab at aaa render these yolumes so re- 
faahin Tn seventy pages the student will find a corpus 
‘imal extracts, embellished with notes ex; and 
uch as Imperial acts and ordinances relating to or 

affecting Christianity ; Acts and notices of mi ms j 
sages from heathen writers, containing notices of the Christians ; 
A teigaa fen n writers Meee = ee at a 
—most to bim in ling not on! history of 
the bat also the relations’ between’ he ‘Church ‘and 
z is 
us Then 
ISS. and 
Versi a collection of quotations and references, the con= 
sideration of the genuineness of the ‘ Epistle of Polycarp” and 
of the * Letter to the Smyrnzans,’ inal by @ discussion upon 


yee \. 
The Church of Christ owes a great debt to Polyearp : — 
A life of Christ with 
; earthly int mm 
the continuity of the evangelical record and of the 


lic teaching. The long life of St. John, followed by the lon, 
Tle raed I i eet 


appeal Salas yeatael knowledge. With what 


rogarded such ‘wo may learn not only from his 


own 
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of false teachers, but “stood firm sx on anvil under 
atroko” (ib, 3)? 

The Church has ever claimed for ber Saint not so much the 
reverence paid to the martyr, or the deference due to the ruler, 
or the teachableness powerful in the writer, as the attention 


obligatory to an ‘elder,’ Why? We may give the reason ib 
the Bishop's words: + 


‘While SE Ns the vhs ger 
‘a : 


themselves hud 
‘boon aye-witnorses of the Apostolic : 
included likewise porgons who, like 
uninted with these cyo-witnosses. 
hheld tho foremost place? 


‘The existing letter to the Sepa is now 


wine work of the Saint; and this on the testimony 
fel evidence, quite as much as on the direet testin 
Irenmus, his own disciple. The arbitrary method of » 

the interpolation-theory of Ritschl, and the whalesale rejee 

of the Epistle by Schwogler, Zeller, and Hilgenfeld, have 

to command attention or demand refutation. The Epistl 
too closely confined to the letters and martyrdom of Ign 
warrant our looking for much refutation in it of exists 

but the ae apa hele here aig 
against false and hypocritical brethren, impelling | 
readers to turn unto the word delivered unto them from the 
beginning, ae 
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between 
tae the second century (A.p. 112) Pliny, in bis celebrated 
to Trajan," deplored what Polycarp may have witnossed— 
om the one hand, heathen temples deserted and heathen sacri- 
fiees starved as to their victims; on the other, young and old, 
‘mart and woman, patrician and ‘peasant, bond ritires) attracted 
to and mastered by a * superstition ” which affected alike the cit 
and the village, the nobleman’s mansion and the herdsman’s 
hut, yet the splendid successes of Christianity did not blind 


#8 Renan calls it, also set in in the second century; and when 

aes it was ot its height, cree ee ei 

e reigning emperors. * i ly 

esse fettson “Tacit ena ects edanstly tm ENE 

the archological tastes, the cosmopolitan interests, and the 

theological levity of Hadrian. From their immediate suc- 

eessors, Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius, it received even 
‘more solid and efficient support.” 

the see of Bishop Polycarp, was fully exposed to 


cs the man branded by the titles, ‘the teacher of Asia, 


Gea te in Smyrna. Often must he have heard of and 
the father of the Christians, the puller-down of our gods, 


who teacheth numbers not to sacrifice nor worship't which— 
like the inscription over his crucified Lord—did uncon~ 
seiously proclaim the very and only truth, ‘Twice did the 


Syma, during Polycarp’s prime, receive fresh honours 
‘ivileges for her avocen to the worship of Imperial 
‘The religious guild of the temples of the Augusti 
hore their festivals with exceptional splendour; the 
logians" and ‘choristers,’ who owed their existence and 
to the magnificence of a Hadrian, not only saluted 


4. 50, do; ti, 582. ‘The Bishop of Durham's collection of fants and 
paling ‘with this subject 


tis an 
the exhaustive treatment he applice to single pointa, 
Tae of the Siayramans, ¢ 12 mE 


te 





i 


him. 
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him as thoir ‘ god,’ their * saviourand founder,’ but by senatorial 
decree establi games—the Ons Hi 

pompous in titular magnificence. Naturally this 

well-being of the infant Church of Christ in Smyrna; bat 
‘Church was assailed from another quarter, and by the 


could feel for men whose best blood had welled over the courts 
of the Temple, whose dearest and nearest had 

in Jerusalem, that ‘cage of furious madmen, a city of 

wild beasts and of cannibale—a hell’ (Renan); 

be true what a Titus had acknowledged, that * the 

was in the victory of Rome. They saw in the downfall 

Holy City the retribution of the Heavenly Father for the eruci~ 
fixion of the Messiah ; and sorrow with the sorrow of the 


forth flames,* he inspired his 
enemios with terror, Flung back, disappointed, pesto | 
Bither, the ‘Son of a Lie,’ as his disappointed countrymen had 
found him to their cost and re-named him, had yet found 
opportenities of inflicting terrible tortures and z 
deaths upon those Christians in Palestine, who bad to 
reject his Messianic claims, and refused to ached 
And the spirit of vengeance sprend from the Holy Land to the 
provinces, Twenty years after the death of the rebel leaden, 
the Jews of Smyrna—probably to Polycarp ‘a 0 
Satan, as in earlier times St. John his master had ribed 
* Ho bad mouth, See 
oftet fata Miata a ae teen tees 
f Cf. Justin Martyr in Husebins, * Hist! iv. 8. if 


them 

















9}—found their 
slaked by the bl. 

E, mart: was the crowning consumination of 
‘the Saint's life. With the Bishop of "'s help we can 
now collect all that we shall probably ever know of both; and 
‘%o this we turn in eee 
(ae maybe e as about 155 A.p,* 

A was birth m: 

in est os 7, ot 0 se of s,s eee iter of 
the ion of Jerusalem, That event was the cause which 
drove St. Jobn to fix bis abode ultimately at Ephesus, the tra- 
ditional home of St. Andrew, and near to the Phrygian Hiera- 

olis, whore St. Philip the Apostle died and was buried. ‘The 

x of Smyrna to Ephesus, and the reputation accorded. 

to both in the flattering designation of ‘the two eyes” of pro- 

consular Asis, would make intercourse between the cities 
familiar and frequent, In the Christian advantages consequent 

ee, oe Fol had his full share, if it be im- 


ie 


to assert positively that he was a Sm) 

Christian parentage. But the legends at the close of 
century, as embodied in the story of Pionius, sought 
for bis ae a more romantic, if sad, ing. 
God's An, peared to a widow of Smyrna named 
ich in a siete but still more rich in good 
‘0; he bade sf “to the Ephesian gate, There you 
. They have with them a young Ind for sale. 
‘ice, and take and. di aire by 
The child was Polyc did as she 
was bid. She bought and reared him, Toe eventually left to 
him all her substance. ‘The fact implied in the last words, that 
was a comparatively well-to«lo man, is the one fact 
‘out of the above story supported by more authentic documents. 
also the picture of the man, so ph pleasing and natural, 

drawn by Pionius, may presont traits faithfal to the original -— 
“The love of ft Knoriags ‘and the fondness of the Scriptures, which 
Lat norte pag cepa ts et He 
Bs «Mii offering to God, by and Beye 

of diet and six, of clothing, by 
f — resi aati ae 

and consorti 


ie 
tuauiztanco. Whon ho 


peeL 
at 


as 
i 
Bs5 


g 
oF 
z 
z 
ir 





Bucolus 
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Bacolus chorished him as son, and ho in turn requitod his lore 
with filial care and doyotion.” 


St. John, Polycarp is indubitably 
lighted, in his declining years, to tell his younger fricads what 
‘he had himself heard from eye-witnesses of the Lord's life on 
earth; and he would dwell especially on his intercourse with 
the Apostle of Love. ‘There is nothing improbable in the 
belief, that he was ordained to the episcopate by the yenerable 
Apostle. Among his contemporaries were Clement, Papias, 
and Ignatius. Polycarp knew, as has been stated, the A 
the great Bishop of Rome, and Papias—his ‘ com) Yas 
Trenzeus * calls him—became his neighbour at Hierapolis, 
it is with Ignatius that the younger man is inse] 
‘They met, probably for the first (and only) time, at Sn} hen 
the great Bishop of Antioch was on bis way to mat 
Rome, Touching in their affectionateness are the remarks 
which exch passes upon cach. Polycarp inspires Ignatius 
‘love’ The you man is to the older *most i 
‘clothed with marked by ‘ fervid sincerity,’ a man ‘wl 
gly mind is grounded on an immoveable rock” (Letter t 
‘olycarp). To Polycarp, Ignatius ‘the blessed’ is the 
of men, ‘obedient unto the word of righteousness pre 
tising all endurance,’ ‘ encircled in saint! bonds which are the 
dindems of them that be truly chosen of God and our Lord? 
The two men parted, never again to meet on earth, yet to be 
linked together by ‘martyrdom conformable to the pel’ 
Bot ere that ‘ birthday arrived, Polycarp had to live for ne 
half a century; and potent was his influence upon the men of » 
younger generation, Melito, Claudius Apollinaris, and Poly 
crates, famous among the Fathers of Asia, must have known him 
well; Justin Martyr visited him from Ephesus; but mightiest 
and dearest of all was his pupil Irenmus, the champion of 
orthodoxy against Gnosticism. ; 


fi was) in 
< the very in 
Polycarp used to sit when he v 
goings out and comings in, his mannor of life and bis pers 

appearance, his discouraos which he gave to the poople. and hin 





* Haar. v.93, 3h. 
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of hin intercourse with Jolin and the rost of thos who 


rene liniscences and lessons never forgotten by the 
pero Lyons, a erat! toll he chart of 
successors of Pol ie il of 
‘was ‘a much more iristworthy and safe itn ae the 
Valentinus and Marcion, cea all such wrong-minded 


a 


fu 


end came at last, A persecution was 3 how or 
we know not, All thnt can be known is told in’ the 
of the Smyrneans.’$ ‘The simplicity and pathos of the 
told by thi this ancient document, so moved the 
that he felt hardly master of himself. We cannot ‘ell 
a te of triumph in words than in those of that 
ite piece of ecclesiastical antiquity. ee great annual 
‘was being held at Smyrna, presided over by the Asiarch 
and ‘high Hat, ol gn eee a wealthy citizen i wealthy 
cs. by the presence of the Proconwul Statius 
rsecutor had asked for blood, and blood 
ieee been. Phim. Already several victims, Phila- 
pase, oe =A by Inshes ae the mechanism of their 
was visible even as for as the inward veins and 
arteries,” had ‘cndured patiently;’ showing to the weeping 
such bravery that the explanation became current 
ne martyrs of Christ es} tortured, were absent 
the flesh, or rather the was standing by and 
a with them.’ Others ‘condemned to the wild 


at the devil might, if phiak by the persistence of the punish- 
ament bring them to a denial ; for he tried many wiles against 
them.’ Men remembered sfterwards how ‘the right noble 
Germanicus,’ scorning the pity the Proconsul would have 
extended to his youth, “uses Ublenbes and dragged the wild 
beast towards him,’ Such bravery, ‘the bravery of the God- 
fearing and God-heloved people of the Christians,’ only whetted 
the i thirst for blood, There rang out the Pend * Away 





4 Maw! i 3. 
fineness of the main degumont (at Teast) is unafectol. by resent 
oie Soaanlag 2 rosea of Gohirr, Lipdua and Keli has bee eo0- 
Retun, Hilgonfold (im part), und the Blahop of Durhaen 
The wt as fata in achat fi of Axiarch und lest, 


wil ia thove exhaustive: 
win for hin Sepa peer oe ke) 
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with the atheists!* Let search be made for Y He 
had gone against his will into the country, probably to one of 
his own farms; and he was found without much difficulty, 

lnced before his enptors food and drink, and asked bat 

mn of them—‘one hour that he might pray 

‘Those mounted soldiers, cnn wh; aoe na 
engerness for the apprebension of an old man like bi 
their consent. ‘He stood up and prayed; and being fall, 
grace. of God for two ons he. con ‘not hold hs panot 21 

ey wl im were amazed, and man: i 
had. 1 AEpeaes 


wild beasts, rose aboye every other sound. 
heed it; a voice came to him from heaven, * Be 


and play the man;" and, nerved by what other Christians: 
also heard, he stood at oe before Seta Wan 
pitifal, greeted him: ‘Have respect to thine s 

the genius of Caesar! Say, Away with he atheist! 
Saint canght up the last word. He ‘looked with so 
countenance upon that vast multitude of lawless heathen 
groaning and leoking up to heaven, he said * Away with 


atheists,’ Was he then yielding? The Proconsul bad 
understood him, bat he pressed him hard and said, ‘Swear the 
oath, and I will release thee. Rovile the Christ!’ Polen 
looked him in the face, and gaye him the answer which 
never die, *Fourscore and six years have | boon His servant, 
and He hath done me no wrong. How then can I 
King Who saved me?’ The words of pity changed into thres 
‘I have wild beasts here,’ said Statins, * and I will throw thee 
them except thou change thy mind.’ ‘Coll them,’ was the 
flinching answer. ‘If thou ene the wild beasts, I 5 
cause thee to be cansumed by fire.’ Polyearp remembered « 
dream of three days before in which he had scen his pil 
burning with fire, and which he had interpreted to those’ 
him as signifying that he should be burnt alive. He 
now, ‘Thou seein that fire which burneth for a season 
after a little while is quenched, For thou art ignorant 

* The name given by the heathon to the Chriatinus, whora they counted, 


less because thoy bad neither immge nor visible representation of the Deity. | 
10 100, note to ea . 3 
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fire of tho future judgment and eternal punishment, which 
ix for the ungodly :’ and then he added—in his ime 
to be ‘made a partaker with Christ’—‘ But why 
thou? Come, do what thon wilt.” Saying this, ‘he 
inspired with courage and joy, and his countenance was 







mith 
iT "8 ation was soon heard announcing three 
ae hath confessed himself to be « Christian ;” and 
ree wuman yell broke forth from Gentile and Jew, this 
fashioning itself into distinct speech : ‘This is the teacher 
‘ef Asia, the father of the Christians, the puller down of our 
who teacheth numbers not to sacrifice nor worship. . . . 
‘the lion Inose upon him!” *That is impossible’ was the 
answer of the Asiarch, ‘for the sports have closed,’ 
shouted out ‘with one accord, “Burn him alive!” Quicker 
than words could tell, the crowds collected timber Seaasing 
and baths, and the Jews jally assisted in 
ia with zeal, as pees Sia asic her paced around oa 
‘instraments x the pile,’ and were going to nai 
‘him to the stake. Me vi fain 
“Leave me asi am. He that hath granted me to endure the 
fire, will grant me also to remain at the pile unmoved, without 
the security you seek from nails,’ They ‘tied him to the 





igited the fire. The mighty 
fame flashed forth” and men saw then, what in later days they 
saw repeated at the martyrdom of a Savonarola and of a 
Hooper,” the fire, ‘like the sail of a vessel filled with wind, 
sarrounding as with a wall the body of the martyr. It was 
there in the midst, not like flesh burning, but like gold and 
silver refined in a furnace.’ Could he not die? 


*Lawloss mon, ecoing that his body could not bo consumed by the 
an executioner to go up to him and stab him with a 
dagger. And when he had done this, there came forth » quantity of 


* Soe |. 509 nn. 1, 2 

t On tho oslobrated rencling, ‘there camo forth a dove and a quantity of blood, 
see fi. 974, note to 1. 3, It into bo explained by the belief, thnt the sal departed 
from tho Bory at death in the form of bint; the dove most readily cuggusting 
Itself ne the emblem of « Christian eval. 
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‘The Christians hoped to have taken away the ‘poor body,” 
but ‘the jealous and envious Evil One, the adversary of 
family of the righteous,’ instigated the Jews to urge upon the 
magistrate not to give up his body, ‘lest they (the Christians) 
should abandon the crucified One and begin to worship this 
man, .. . not knowing’ (add the narrators) “how impo 
would be for them to forsoke at ony time the Chri 
pobre sae: the salvation oA the whole world of pete are 
saved—suflered, though sinless, for sinners—not to worshi 
other.’ The body ss placed again on the pile and pee 
Then ‘the bones, more valuable than precious stones and finer 
than refined gold,’ were taken up and laid in a suitable place. 

So died a Polycarp as had dicd on Ignntius, both martyred, 
and both memorable for ‘nobleness, patient endurance, and 
loyalty to their Master.’ The motto of their deaths was the 
motto of their lives, condensed into the saying of the martyr ef 
Antioch to the martyr of Smyrna :— 

* grow wal Kéwos, mod Képboss 
“The groater the pain, tha groater the gain. 


We know nothing certain of the tombs which tmdition or 
afection have pointed out as the last resting~place of the cal- 
cined remains of cither Saint, but we no I 


such 
ishable monuments. The English-speaking and 
a race have in the elas of the Bishop of Denes 


ible it 
Who 


Brcng shsine for those literary remains which survive destruc 
tion. Scholarship and piety, study and prayer, have bere com- 
bined to shed light upon the writings, and to raise a. monument 
to the lives, of those champions of easly Christianity, who in 


speak, though dead, 


their day wrought a good work, and sti! 
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any ps 3 ioe the Earl rater 
on 1 ol i 
‘Lord Rector of the Universit of Banbury 

2. Hearing, Reading and pane a Babee 


ee a te Lain Hon, aie a Geachen MEP 
3B. The Choice Bioht oni her Lsterory, Fest By Frederic 
on, 


ee a Reading is in the air at the 

i time; Lord Iddesleigh raised the question Inst 
ale admirable discourse on Desultory Reading, 

delivered at inburgh. Sir John Lubbock was not slow to 
follow the lead, in his lecture at the Working Men's College ; 
and lastly, we have Mr. Goschen's more abstract and despondent 
remarks on Hearing, Rending, and Thinking. The discussion 
has been carried forward from Newspaper to Journal, and from 
Journal to Magazine, and has attracted representatives of the 
Sea hetero; us elements into the ever widening circle. 
Lubbock wound up by caumorating a hundred of the 


‘most mentioned with approval by those who have 
feferred directly or indirectly to the pleasure of Biers and I havo 
Seanad to inelude some, which th lous frequently mentioned, 
are especial favourites of my own. I havo abstained for obvious 

reasons from mentioning works by living authors’ (‘Self Help,’ 
aes, ig admitted Cae Sir John’s revised list), nyu d from many 
of thom, Tennyson, Raskin, and others, I te derived the 
keenest enjoyment ; pai omitted works on Selnco, with one or 
two exceptions, becanse the subject i as ge hrogoesl. T feel that the 

attempt is over bold, and T a algence; bnt indoed one 
ater havo had in view in to chow oumeeees compotent far 
than Tam, to give us the advantage of their opinions, we had 
oe drown up by = few good guides, they would be most 


‘The challenge thus thrown down was quickly taken up by the 
Editor of the ‘Pall Mall Gazette,’ who forthwith sent out a 
Circular to certain eminent men of the day, inviting them ‘to 
jot down such « list—not necessarily containing a hundred 
yolumnes—as would help the present generation to choose their 
reading more wisely.” Whether the majority of the * guides” 
Ered Jed to have responded to the cll; we hre not 

ies of several have been published ; and our thanks are 
= to to those who bave been instrumental in opening up a dis- 

Vol. 162,—Na, 324, 26 ‘cussion 
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cussion of great variety and universal interest; though we 
must confess to some ie that the initiative was not given 
in a different form. Why the number should be fixed at one 
hundred; why peaks of Bolense should be excluded; why 
Bio hy and Travels should enjoy so meagre a ieee aes 
i dohn Lubbock’s fist, are questions to which no satis- 
racine anawesihan Ieeatt givest 
Who isit, we would meh in the first place, for whom this list is 
primarily intended? Not the man whose love of books is 
established, for he will have chosen for himself bis own 
among the ‘jonumeruble highways and byepaths of literature; 
nor he whose tastes are just forming, for the field is too 
wide, and he would bara prefer the Analects of Confucius, 
the Shabnameh, and the Sabin 5 to «Marco Polo's Travels, 
Lockhart’s § Life of Scott,’ and ¢ 's Fables.’ No list, bow- 
ever, that could be drawn up would escape criticism, and oor 
desire is not 30 much to suggest in what manner the present 
list might be amended, as to indicate how, in our opinion, 
it might have been mado to serve somo purpose. 
“Books have brought some men to knowledge and some to 
madness, As fulness sometimes burteth the pee more than 
hunger, so fareth it with arts: and as of meats, so likewise of 
books, the use ought to be limited according to the pale 
him that uacth them.’ ‘Thus wrote Petrarch, and 
parison between the bodily and mental digestion, if wi 
r from being a mere superficial annlogy, 
epee who are blessed with a judicious friend, quite: eum 
petent to make a diagnosis of their li capacity and pe 
scribe a diet, are indeed fortunate— sun si iw norint.! — 
pag! kee have been long since made, and handed down t 
at written ont Le at ee fn for his friend c) 
Mr. Astle of Ashbourne, is brief enough, and ne 
drastic remedies fashionable in the last century.* If on 
over the Doctor's list our renders are inclined to assume. 
Rey. Mr. Astle was possessed of a very healthy digestion, we 
would remind them that solid joints pail heavy folios were more 
in yogue at that time than in these days of French 
periodical literature. 
In later times Comte also, among mse ee frail = 
catalogue, or syllabus of books for general 
his faithful follower Mr. Harrison Here cares, 
that it ‘has no special relation to current views 
English literature, much less to the literature of 


* Cruker's * Bosaell? pp. 707, v0. 0d. 
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up thi a French philosopher, who 
then ade iad whe bel ead: bo eee Beet 


b 


‘ 


i I read?" There are few questions more fro- 
than this; few, perhaps, to which a thoughtless 
rr tec BS ing from one of that 
which Lord Iddesleigh has given the name of 
irs,’ it might be assumed to be lightly asked, and 
lightly answered by the recommendation of some 
novel, or the more fashionable shilling’s-worth of 
mystery ; but if the enquirer be a young book-lover, a 
Snewer W far to seek. Whe dig it and opinion of 
sician do not t greater difficaltics, and in many 
‘exes are not attended by more momentous results. To turn 
= juvenile adrift in Sir John Lubbock’s list would be to 
Prescribe an exclusive dict of richly seasoned dishes and rare 
‘Wines to convalescent patient—to feed him on strong meats, 
on cayiare and truffles, and to omit the simple, wholesome, 
homely fare on which, in his condition, health and efficient 
p must in the main depend. 
- often has the young enquirer been imbued with « dis- 
‘taste for solid literature by being compelled to read ‘master 
4 before be was able to appreciate their value, or 
‘even to comprehend their history! The system at many of 
‘our schools ts much to blame in this respect. There are, 
we believe, comparatively few boys who acquire, until they 
geek it for themselves, even the roughest general outline of 
‘the world’s history, to which their various piers studies my 
be applicd, so that each may fall into its proper place 
order, ‘Periods’ and *Epochs" are studied minutely and 
ly, without any knowledge of the grand structure of which 
form but a single fragment; and history is too often 
divorced from geography, A schoolboy is set to work on a play 
of Aristophanes before he has made acquaintance with the social 
‘and political movements of which Pericles and Cleon were the 
fepresentatives. He reads his Bible and his Homer, his Virgil 
and Horace, his Casar and Livy, but probably with the vaguest 
‘ideas of their relations to one another, or their respective posi- 
‘tions in the world’s chronology. Or it may be that the whole 
‘of one term is devoted to one or two books of ‘the Hind” and 
‘the Od: ry *the Aineid ‘ or *the Odes,’ which are nd 
out Hine by line and word by word, all the interest and flayour 
of the complete work being inevitably and hopelessly dissipated 
in the process, Even ‘the college prixeman and the college 
tutor cannot rend a chorus in the Trilogy but what his mind 
2Ln2 instinctively 


eet 
a 


HH 
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3" he may he deeply interested in the information that 
prefers Pindar to Hesiod, that the Lord Chicf 

OWS nothing of Chinese or Sanskrit, and that Miss 
‘great art of a busy life reading the 

wilde eviews.” ‘Bat all this does not 


nggests a ering of 

ori andy me «eg of 

ed and admirable in appearance and qualifi- 

be doubly so if seen at the head of the army 

ad and represent. Had Sir John commenced by 

hundred books in ErePh either of subjects 

of readers to be provided for, and then called 

the * guides’ to fill up the gaps, and supply tho rank and 
army, he would have earned tl o - 
he Ia he ed. a aeaerat if all book: 


m_ of books two considerations must alternately 

One of these would have reference to the 

to be studied, the other would have reference to the 

to be provided for. We are aware of the long con- 
ope and fehntcal difficultics involved in this question of 
which has stirred the hearts of Librarians from 


ie swupel presents no insurmountable 
rations may subsequently assert 
5 as, for example, whether the books arc required with 
the ultimate object of the formation of a library, and ‘the culti- 
vation of literature is an object which cannot be accomplished 
the acquisition of « library of a greater or less extent,’ 
or for the mere purpose of amusement. To draw up such a 
catalogae as we propose would exceed the steer of any single 
individoal ; —_ scien eal the work of one or more 
persons specially versed in the sul 
We are, of apie dealing etacdy those who are aspir 
to be book lovers than with those who, having already 
to that distinction, can trust to the guidance of their own 
inclinations. 4 abe aighes must ae ae on alle and 
judicioas le for each department of st ne guide 
Bethe aly competant, to miles a let of w in history or 
biography, bat may lack experience in philosophy or in wale 4 
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while, on the other hand, the regimen reginien freee oe Se 
curate would hardly be appropriate for the 
soldier, 

But, first, we inust endeavour to define, by s — ae 
of elimination, the book lover, whether mature or 


idle day or to 
at which co 
eae bindings 


uly of reading depends not on the swallow Tut on the 


rom, ati American Westerner who buys an. Eccye open ds 

parts, and finds in it all that be requires of b tt 

amusement, to the princely founders of libraries—the Spence 

and Parkers, the De Thous, the Sunderlands, and the 

is a wide interval, and includes all sorts and conditions of met, 

diverse from one another in everything but their love of books. 
Sir John Lubbock, by his eminence in the world of stienor 

and the world of commerce, is admirably qualified to 

a list of works on science and trade, But these ke baal 

tunately excluded from his consideration. Such lists would be 

invaluable to the thoussnds who, from eee or 

merocnary motives, are now for light. 

Be laseificd his list on some ioainead i 

ploa, such as we have 

discussion, have obtained a summat 

Ruskin, or o soldier's library by Lord Wolscley. 

replies have been published, would have furnished 

and a still wider circle would, no doubt, have seen 


‘even with 
et been 
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et Boaticy's “Lite of Nelson,’ even, if need be, to the exclusion 

of the * Annual Register’ in 110 volumes. The Head Master 

‘tried to think how he should answer s boy's ques- 

tion if he were to ask, at any point of his school life, what 

Books it were beat worth while to read before the end (let me 

ee thirtieth year ;* and we venture to eee Well- 
list as the best of all in point of conciseness and practical 
ae 


to onter the lists, th: not under the auspices of 

Ht Mall Gazette,’ is Mr, Frederic Harrison, who comes 

with a volume entitled ‘The Choice of Books,’ though 

of the contents have ana for away into such 

Temote pastures as ‘The Openi the Courts of Justice,’ 

*A Plea for the Tower of Landous and ‘The /Esthote.” With 
nd small residue of the book, which has remained faithful to 
we have little fault to find. Mr. Harrison, as 

|, regards everything through the spectacles 

ae ite—* hine omne epee} huc refer exitum,” 


jabus,’ to which we have already referred, was the 
basis of at least one of bits eummyarpand detikaniecijeeriol Mle 
closing remarks, 


| For our nt purpose, the first article, * How to Read, 
undoubtedly the most valuable and practical. It deals in a 
peaiterwerd and vi s manner with many of the snares 
and difficulties by which the reader is beset, and sweeps away 
much of the sentimental, sickly, criticism which is unfortunately 
oe, at the nt time. We think, however, that 

» Harrison is inc! Fined to raise the standard of taste too high 
for the mass of goneral readers, 

*Patting asido tho iced air of tho difficult mountain tope of 
tragedy, or psalm, there aro some Sins ge ic may ret 
os tost of a hoalthy or n vicious tasto for ive work. 
the" Gad,” eee the “Canter! gee 


Shang Morte and « on @ mon; if ho care 
“Morte d'Arthur" ond ibe sal Gre Ke 


Um"; ifhe have no pea fon a Ghcitebelie”” othe Itsen wetten 
‘ou "Tho Wye above Tintern,” he should fall ou his knocs and ray 
for a cleanlior and quieter npirit.” 

Now we believe that there is many 2 humble aspirant to 
Titerary tasto on whom the above paragraph will produce an 
effect similar to that of ‘iced air sclera op by taki: a 

breath Literary palatos are mercifully endowed 
tastes and appreciotions as varied as mere bodily palates, Lat 
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we must protest against any such Proerastean method of ascer- 
taining whether a man’s ‘spirit be cleanly and quiet,’ or, which 
is terrible to contemplate, the reverse. On another page 
Mr. Harrison himself loudly deprecates and disclaims any 
narrow or sectarian view; be is nothing if not Catholic in his 
tastes. ‘1 protest that I am devoted to no school in 3 
I condemn no school ; I reject none. 1 am for the achool of 
all the great men; and J am against the schoo! of the smaller 
men.” 
All taste must he founded on knowledge, and between the 
hard, dry teaching of the Boord School or the i 
Room on the one hand, and the atherial atmosphere of Desultory 
Reading and the purest literary discernment on the there 
lies an intermediate region, a *penumbral zone,’ which differs 
from the first in that it is entered voluntarily, and from the 
second in that it is attainable by all who care tocnter it, The 
way through this region, though pleasant, is laborious; system, 
accuracy, and discipline are essential to him who would traverse 
it. To be a desultory reader, in the sense defined by Lond 
Iddesleigh, a man must first have been a student; | not th 
overy student is given the temperament, capacity, and oppertue 
nity, to become fe desultory ee apT | paces student 
aspire to that refined literary taste, which Mr. Harrisons 
seases in so |: & measure, and which, im ite characteristics, 
he describes Eset | 
So far as modern literature is concerned, it may be said, that 
the Reviewers are, by their skill and experience, qualified to 
direct, and ever rendy to aid the wayfarer; and in theory this 
is true. But, putting aside the few leading journals aad 
periodicals, daily and weekly—of which we would ly 
with the greatest respect—we fenr that the reviewer's art i 
a low ebb in these days. Often the side breezes of contre- 
versy, of private jealousy, or of personal interest, intervene to 
divert straightforward criticism ; still more often does absolute 
incompetence render these guides worthless. A score of books 
may be scen, huddled together in an unbroken column of so 
led criticiem, with no other bond of union than their 
publication in course of the same week. ‘The interested 
wading through this disconnected mass, suddenly stumbles on 
a few words extracted—possibly pervertide ull his own 
preface, to which a line of commonplace commendation is 
affixed; and he then suddenly encounters a subject as 
removed from his own as the ‘Republic’ of Plato is di 


from *Called Back.’ 
‘Among ‘all these, discordaat. voices, whajstall help us | 
| 


al 
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detect the true ring? Thrice happy are those privileged few 
who enjoy the ietog care and. read of DeLaehes mentor 

their choice and to watch their progress; but for the 
; to whom such a privilege is denied, a good classified 
list, not excluding recent works, carefully sifted and added to 
by the most prominent men of the day, would be of inestimable 


the first place, a connected chain of histories, from the 
times to aginear day, with a selected list of contem- 
‘memoirs and biographies, would throw a guiding gleam af 

‘on thousands who are wandering, dark and aimless, in a 

yrinth of ‘masterpieces.’ In this enquiry system is essential. 
desultory comments, charming and instructive in themselves 
and in the formation of taste, we have abundant store. 
Who that has read Emerson's ‘Essay on Books,’ or Charles 
Lamb's ‘Detached Thoughts on Books and Reading,’ or Isaac 
Disrarti's ‘Curiosities of Literature’ and ‘Literary ter, 
's brilliant and impulsive criticisms on books and 
authors, can be without some kindling of enthusiasm and of 
desire to know more fully the great works thus passed in critical 
review? But the essential characteristics of such commentaries 








reader's guide. Perkins’s “The Best Reading” is too bald 
@ catalogue, and requires a vast amount of sifting, and the 


addition of a few words of sunning comment to render it 
serviceable, It lacks, in short, the characteristics of a catalogue 


‘The Historical List which we have proposed should be pre- 
faced by a chronological table, indicating the epochs into which 
the World's History divides itself, and the periods covered by 
each of the works recommended. This would give the student 
‘# bird's-eye view of the field which be is about to explore, and 
enable him, at any moment in his exploration, to take his 


Historians, between those who have provided the materials and 
those who have designed and reared the complete structure. 
Sometimes these chroniclers have furnished merely rough and 


Ee a 
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‘anhewn stones, useful in themselves, but with no 
artistic finish or individuality o! 

absorbed into the building. Other chronicles, 
Hotei St) foreman} ere ‘a marty tag ese ation 


| 


i 
i 


il 
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or the bookworm, or 
Histories are scarcely less ephemeral than books 


and the object of the list we are advocating is not 
sre eacbaen dealin ueseeren ee 


it 


= 


ys 


. 
il 


5 -* 

and Gillies have given place to Thirlwall and 
Grote; and even the star of Hallam, outshining De Lolme, is 
beginning to wane before the searching light which, by 
publication of State Papers and other archives, is being brow 


of those writers, who, from Livy to Lord Macaulay, have added 
a fascination to the study of history; though in their works 
most beautiful Mock Pearls But the student should 
‘be warned against implicit reliance on their records. = 
ne Clarendon has been ascribed the honour of being the fist 
is! 10 wrote History, as we regard it; his pred 
cessors having been in the past mere chroniclers or annalists. 
Clarendon elaborated the picture of which these annalists bad 
merely supplied the materials; and the eighteenth 
the development of this new method in the brilliant triad of con~ _ 
temporaries, Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon, Our own | 
witnessed a further advance in the school of philosophical histo- 
tians, who, without aiming at any connected narrative of events, — 
present to ts the profound lessons which history teaches ; pointing 
out the far-reaching causes which have influenced and are influ~ 


= 


Fes 


crents 
neeted. This phi would form one the most 
pe Detar ferpeere 


statesmanlike research, not 

eeeercercttant portion o! AP ar historical list. If to this main 
stem of History there be added the due ey of 
‘branches and leaves—memoirs and biographies—the Plutarchs 
and Pepyses, the Walpoles and St. Simons, the Crokers and 
Grevilles of each generation—we shall have a tree of knowledge 
which would to none in point of interest and utility. 

“We have dwelt at some length on this part of the subject, 
ea Lecsuse of its almost unlimited extent; and secondly, 





‘voyages and travels, * L would also have good store, espe- 
daly the earlier, when the world was fresh and unhackneyed, 

and men saw ee invisible to the modern eye, They are 
fast-sailin; to waft away from present troubles to the 
seas fie pa Grouped under each quarter of the globe, we 
should have selections of the works of those travellers, who, from 
Herodotus to Mr. Stanley, and from Marco Polo or Captain Cook 
down to Miss Bird, have made us who stay at home familiar 
with the remotest comers of the earth. Saeleakng sep 


Frou a and Baron von you Hlesex have recently given usexamples, 

not be 
Se 
joald com, most of them are too obvious to 


aentoniog wumsatne om 9 course, disclaim recom= 
mendation of the common ‘crib, cra daa ye 


'* Mr. Lowoll’s Addeves at the dedication of the Free Public Library, Chelsea, 
Maaelnsetts, 


a 
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works which have brought the classical m: jieoes to the 
doors of the general public; such, for example, as Raw! "8 
“Herodotus, or Prof. Jowett's ‘Plato and Thacydides ;' as Lord 
Derby's ‘lind,’ Gifford’s ‘Juyenal,’ or Conington's * Virgil :” 
nor is the crib more widely removed from such works as 

than, in the matter of editions, is Anthon’s ‘ Ving for 

from Munro's ‘ Lucretius,’ In the Teas of Mr, Harrison, 

‘is the age of accurate translation, 

produced complete library of versions of the Classics, 


than any! ever produced before.’ Mr, Harrison's own essay 
‘on the *Poets of the Old World’ goes far to supply one at least 
‘of the branches of this section. pers 

do we plead for a guide to ‘ Children’s Books” We ran some 
risk in these days of competitive examinations and 
education,’ of placing instruction too prominently in the 
to the exclusion of pure amusement; forgetting. that it is 
through the imagination that the interest of a child is most 
readily aroused, and that, unless the interest be aroused, our 
educational labours will be worthless. A child can live in an 
atmosphere of genial fiction, and appreciate it, without the 
danger which ae i i 


matter for careful and deliberate consideration, alike from Lord 
Iddesleigh and Mr, Goschen, from Mr. Harrison and Mr, Lowell 
‘The burden of their advice is the same, thoogh tb forms differs, 
they all unite in deprecating and deploring the hurry, the want 
of application, the want of restraint which prevail in the present 
day, The hurrying reader, on the one hand, and the indolent 
Veninteal the other, are the ¢ to be avoided with the most 
scrupulous caro, We suffer from an excess of opportunities, 
paaceges to be constantly reminded that ‘it is impossible to 
give any method to our reading till we get nerve enough to 
ject. 


rej a 
If we look through the long list of English Jie ee 7 
we cannot but be struck by the large proportion of those t 
have received little or no sansa education in their early days, 
and whose opportunities of stady hare been of the 

Ben Janson working ass bricklayer with his book in his 
pocket: Wm, Cobbett reading bis bard-carned ‘Tale of a , 
under the haystack, or mastering his grammar when be 


vate soldier om the pay of Gd. a day; when *the edge of 
ioe or that of my eae was my seat to study ies oy 










| 
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was my bookcase ; a bit of board lying on my lap 

was my writing table, and the task did not demand 
like a year of my life:' Gifford, as a cobbler’s aj tice, 

7 St reba egy med et pees A jan 

for re years in Bador sl with ony bie Hib 
anil *Foxe's Book of } Rakes but a few among scares of 

Sc, which will i jintely Border para 
2 are many persons who are with a strange and 
i = book and to write a 
ook are processes which require little, if any, previous training 
or preparation, The ange is satiety obvious to all 
who v any attention to the great mass of cheap literature 
whe pouring from our printing-presses; the other is less 
easy of detection, ‘The first lesson in reading is that which 
teaches ns to distinguish between literature and merely printed 
matter,’ is the admirable maxim laid down by Mr. at 

and this is one of the essential points in which the 
i of an experienced friend is of inestimable value. As 
the latent beauties of some great masterpiece of art unfold them- 
selves to our eye under the guidance of a Kugler or a Ruskin, 
and we are thus enabled to detect their presence or their absence 
in the works of other hands and other schools, so in the master- 
‘Picces of literature the realization of the points, wherein the chicf 
merits of each lie, places us in « position to form a standard—to 
— & talisman, which shall cnable us uncrringly to detect 
true from the false. Mrs. Knowles said of Dr Johnson, 
“He knows how to read better than any one; be gets at the 
substance of a Pee iioe ye he tears the heart out of it.” 
‘This faculty, which was ited in a marvellous di also 
in Southey and Macaulay, is as rare as it is enviable; bat there 

‘are not a few who erroneously suppose themselves to be 

sessed of it, The hurried, careless, method of reading is one 
of the chief dangers a student should guard against. In study- 
ing a work of bi hy, for example—but above all in 
ed the ciassion tis first requisite, and one which is, as 
we have said, sadly overlooked in public school teaching, is the 
aequisition of a simple, general outline of the period to which 
the work relates. Inthe fashionable phrase of the day, the books 
£0 read are frequently not in correspondence with their environ- 
ment. To him whose views of Roman history are but a shapeless 
mist, if not an absolute void, Virgil and Horace are sealed books ; 
‘nor can any one who is ignorant of Scotland and her tradi- 
tions penetrate beyond the husk of ‘ Wayerley’ or ‘Old Mor- 
"To the young beginner a few judicious words of 
ation at the commencement of a book may beatin: 
awaken 
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‘There are some books which by their nature lend themselves 
to a snatchy method of |, and a few minutes may often 
fall eraployediin ling an ode of Horace, or the disjointed 
conversations of Dr. Johnson, but such moments asa 

ted to books which are already more or less familiar. 
frivolously taking up, and as frivolously easting 
is, however, one which should be guarded against 
the utmost care. It was a strict rule in the family of 
the elder, that any book once commenced should be 
d through to the end. Dr. Johnson, on the other band, con- 
a rule of this kind ‘strange advice; you may as well 
that whatever men you happen to get acquainted with, 
ou sire to them for life” 
w did not exist in the time of Goethe or of Dr. 
presents itself in these days to the reader, in the ever- 
jing mass of periodical literature, But the busy man, who 
to turn aside from his own work to the th rh 
gation of the topic of the hour, may sometimes, in 
pages of a ine, find the case stated tersely by distinguished 
advocates on Poth sides; and he ma; thus a2 laut discorn the 
main positions of assailant and assailed, An exhaustive and 
review of a book is occasionally afforded by periodical 
more rarely perhaps than is generally belizred but 
wach essays, to have any yalue, should be read only after the 
work to which they relate, condition that is, we fear, seldom 


‘The ‘desultory render’ has now been defined and elevated, 
We can hardly be mistaken in considering that by reason of 
Lord Iddesleigh's admirable remarks the e: dion bas ii 
a now signification; at least a large number of those who may 
have fondly imagined themselves to be desultory readers have 
now been effectually eliminated from the category. 

We live in days of ¢ specialism,’ and the book-making specialist 
‘of our generation bly yields to none of his jecessors 
in the literary roll in respect of industry, skill, and accuracy ; 
but his subject, as i is his business, his breadwinner. 
desultory reader regards literature as his pastime and recreation. 
Happy is be who has the time, the eppertaity, and the educa- 
tion, to become « desultory reader, in Lord Iddesleigh’s sense 
of the word, 


fan 


: 





the 
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the meetin in proper use of books rests, 

in special literature, but what is : 
vidual see) nd to discover this the man himself, 

iramediate ancestor, the youth, or boy, must = examined. 


direct, or to decide for, or to advise the young: 
career in life, should make the personal 
protégés their careful study, From the ascertained cadttes 
the capacity of each may be discerned, wes his future 
bilities may be, to mae extent, a z Seas 
of the course of reading first ry 
ouh'e career should. chiefly be aalectad Bad patel 
Unfortunately in most casos careful forethought Ro 
. make the man are, pee 
sion that affects his hopes and happiness for life, too often ower 
pokes pea some more eae aa Gass Pe 
« of fortune, ix ace; without an itatin, 
about the suitability of itesestita, asa sufficient Taronoei oi 
the business of the world. The consequence of this 
obvious enough. In every social and commercial oe s 
find men drudging on in hopeless slavery, 
natural revolt age ni fie could pp eh ie 
the influence of circumstances wholly imei and 
which these sensibilities, most useful in 
wore not of course designed, 
A young man's very desultory reading wil 
of the most useful means for finding what bis li 
be. Knowing himself, or being known, as has been 
those directing him, and by his own discursive mea 
Jearnt what work for his peculiar set 
the world, he eared will judge 
study he should at first parsue, and i ilowing el ‘ies u 
first by the aid of judicious external guidance, he will, 
ever-increasing oale reliance and discrimination, puceets 
fulfil the requirements of education and the inclination) 
own mental disposition, ‘This method of development 
natural onder by which intellectual growth, by meansof books, 
any other means, Proceods. To make a choice of certain hund 
books for any man’s perusal, in his youth or afterwards, is 
188, arousing curiosity or wonder, but 
in the choice. A man may be. rf 
books ; and possibly a thon books: 
be selected, all of which would be consent | 
excellent, and worth possessing ; and A be would be 
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for them all. Young men do not require a handred 

atonce, Indeed the fewer well-selected books a youth 

in with, the more safe he is against excessive loss of 

v jis most important question is not, what shall I rend? 

what need I read? The student's care should be to read 

and to think as much as possible. aaa he will find 

et is that he at any time immediately requires to 

Know, he will make this ee need the object of his 

his method tends to education ; 

mental power, and makes 2 cultivated man, A 

procured and rend without a) inte sym) 

Seetiitiarest /ai14 thougbt, willl mercly make an unimaced ook 
case of the man. 

Not only should the student's books be few, but as he reads 

pabicald be constantly upon his guard. Most readers read to 

‘be informed or to be entertained ; and books of information are 


sa “sole it in reading ert be ry, reduced, 
- would increase in power in ion 
fo their increased information. ae 
In books of entertainment, and especially of fiction, corre- 
sponding carefulness is necessary. ‘There are books among the 
best which ‘ar, in various degrees and ways, of evil influence, 
and should be read with caution and reserve. To yield one’s 
self to the enjoyment of an entertaining book may be as foolish 
as to give one’s self into the hands of an untried agreeable com- 
pinion. Ability to please is to these ineautious subjects of it a 
most dangerous influence ; and books as well as men when most 
should be treated warily. In Rabelais and Swift, in 
ling and Smollett, coarse manners must be reprobated. In 
George Eliot's novels, with exceptions, and in‘ Jane Eyre,’ there 
is a subtle taint that is unwholesome to the unguarded reader, 
Thackeray too frequently compels us to associate with evil 
com} fi and, while admiring the writer's skill, the reader 
should J sp well outside of almost every group in Thackeray's 


Distinct alike from the progressive student and the discrimi- 
nating reader, is an abundant class who, without individuality, 
are mere omnivorous devotees of books, chiefly reading t) 

F literature of the day, it base pene: through excess and 

i ce, become fecble-minded, intellectus y dissij 
and ineapable of serious study. In every rank of life the book~ 
2M 
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them by those who were well acquainted with the writers 

and their works. And among these half-forgotten names fow 

ps will recur more frequently in the recollections of the 
med men of fram forty-five to sixty, or more 

have entered on life since their owners it, 

of Alexis de Tocqueville, Nassau William Senior, 


ly quoted by those wl 
Government, the Crimean War, and the Indian Matiny, 
ieorge Cornewall Lewis. Most men under forty will 
h surprise that in the City, at least, he was deemed a 
der and safer financier than Mr, Gladstone; honoured as 
bancellor of the Exchequer who first redeemed the 
al reputation of the Whigs from the discredit that had 
to i party of retrenchment and reform for a whole 
f the small minority who know him as the 
ader of the English school of historical sceptics, how many 
ian of bis multifarious literary and political works, 
or his d, genial, two-od; criticiems on ic and 
social life? It seems too probable that our 
fetain nothing of his eave the characteristic enying, that + 
be very tolerable but for its pleasures ;° aud that, pro- 
ly, will be assigned to some more famous and far less wise 
or maker, losing half its force in the transfer. 
m Mill is known to the passing and the rising generation hy 
works and diverse characteristics. To the one he is 
more than the greatest, most original, and most heretical 
aglish economists; a standard author on logic and mota- 
‘The other prefers to remember him by his later and 
Jeeser writings ; thor marian and posthumous Exsays, in 
poe poeariadona.c Spike glow -iae ane the 
of practi was gat! and the wil error of 
‘his earlier theories modified or corrected. Much of that whicls 
8 ‘Dest in his thought and teaching, set forth in these last 
bears a close analogy to the views of Tocqueville, 
, and Bagehot, and shows that a tardy, hardl; aired, 
vi accepted, knowledge of men and women, of the real 
n ble tendencies of human nature, brought the giant 
‘of the closet into nearer accord with the practical philosophy of 
aman like Sir George Cornewall Lewis, wise, calm, and judicial, 
by temper, wiser yet by the closet-study which had 
the experiences of the literary, business, and political, 
of administration, Parliament, and the Cabinet. 
‘One common and yery striking feature characterizes the 
2u2 political 
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political thought of all these men—all of them Liberals in more 
than mere nominal ‘ion or party connection. All regard 
the triumph of Democracy as near and inevitable, and from 
different points of view, regarded it with a mixture of resigns— 
tion and Sistrast; strangely significant in men of such different 
views, of such diverse character, mental trai: and per 
experience. None of them were fatalists, mi 

none inclined @ prior? to that political si 

nizes, in the tendencies of a thing so uncertain and af 
as the spirit of the age, the hand of Providence, or the ind 
tion of * manifest destiny.’ All were men of more than eae 
independence of temper, an independence which, in one or a 


to be 


characteristic, was a stern and almost c 
of personal consequences and of public opinion. On 
of Ry entrance into public life he affronted the worl 
hy telling them, with more than Carlylese directness 
aggeration, that they were ‘mostly liars’ If ever there w 
man sure to protest to the last against false nd | 
mischievous iaadicias, to protest the more ta the more 
certain their victory seemed, it was John Stuart Mill, 
Tocqueville, conscious of no common political and admiz 
strative capacity—a statesman whose sirong sopaler 
practical wisdom, contempt of popular catchwords, 
of and respect for concrete facts ; above all, whose signal fi 
from the characteristic weaknesses and vices of French » 
mauship, rendered him the fittest of all men to direct the d 
of France, whose counsels and guidance would have 
from all her worst mistakes and most signal d 
content to spend a lifetime first in opposition, aft 
absolute exile from public life, rather than go ‘the way thi 
not his way for an inch.’ An Orleanist, an enthusiastic 
of Parliamentary institutions, he would not with 
and Thiers to serve a King whose power was founded on 
tion. A minister of the ident, he held sloof as 
the despotism of the Empire os from the factions 
Republican Assembly. He never designed to conceal 
the expressions of the most unpopular sentiments oreo 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis was an emini 
statesman, fully aware of the necessity of mutual 
more willing than most to be guided as a Min} 
tradition of his office, to leave the administration for wi 
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must answer in Parliament to the practical experience of his 
subordinates—but one whom, assuredly, no one ever 
cased of undue pliancy, or excessive deference to party or 


were folly to criticize and madness to resist; and in 
pating its advent with doubt and distrust, with deep and 
‘ometimes gloomy spprehoasion, Their constant, thoughtful 


a in both convictions, their equal assurance that 
fea was dangerous and that it was inevitable, 
a nd significance from their utterly distinct 


points of view ; from the utter unlikeness of their tempers, their 
and their natural bias, ie 


wos 
it only 
personal delight in the ex) 
orrors, his insistence on the value of aut! 


oaks as his ‘ 


*Eyen if I wore to decide in favour of ono of those forms, and 
the two othors, I should not find myself nearer tho solution of 

maetical problem. A nation docs not change the form of its goveru- 

sunt with the same facility that a man changes his coat, A tation 
ee, the form of its government by means of a 
revolution. ... The history of forcible attempts to improve 
governments is not cheering. Looking back upon the coursc of 


eeiatien y ooronnts, and upon tho character of their eon- 
gequonces, proctical conclusion which E draw is, that it ie the 
part 
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facts of ial nd the material 
eee “ht oobare poke ere obrietan ts th 
“stl gyi interference with 


to distant observers, 
fitfol travellers, that 


such a ar ne remarks of a eon thoughtful, enlei- 
writer, like Richard sti) White, bie Pies had wake 
‘ities of comparing the effect upon 

fuer aristocracy and "Anserlon Gar “4 
instructive than the alaberata treatises of politi 

the generalizations of historians. The testimony of sueh writers 

‘bears out the inference which careful students it draw from 

‘English history, that the influence of local and landed 

ioe is more favourable, than that even of a landed 

;, to the jealous and resolute assertion of legal rights, to 

a strenuo Selita vibe toacrcpety, Gua eaaanent iments of 

D0 i , 0] nn the property, the comfort, the 

te the ee individuals or communities. The 

“Of Mr. Grant White's sketches of English and American 

that the English tradesman is far safer from 


eal oppression or 

n; that an Englishman, whatever his rank, is far moré 

“to speak his mind, and far more likely to hhave a mind 

worth, speaking, than one of the same position in Fmnce, or 

‘even in Massachusctts, ‘Ihe lively interest in, the diffused 

a of, polities and public matters, found among: a 
half-educated men and women throughout the uj 
ae of England, evidently impressed Mr. 

contrast it presented to the indifference of ovteen 

= and Federal politics. He notes particularly 

Higher tone, the wider knowledge, the freedom from petty 

ie personal concerns, the broader range | of thought, the 

with subjects of general human: interest, which 

‘characterize the lea ae an ah enh a 
drawing-room, as com with that of American cll 

He speaks, Frith the bitterness of a man often and 

bored, of the limited range of American’ table-talk, the 


‘the chances sar ad thes of Wall Street; is in tone of 
thonght 
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thought among men and women alike, in the best or at least 
the wealthiest society of New York and Philadelphia, In this 
he is incidentally confirmed by so observant and candid a social 
critic as selon si lot ‘There is an American society of 


pare colktratioesat an sores interests; bat that society, 
pooper tis seattered and somewhat exclusive 5 
eee ‘wholly sient litics, lacks the know! of his 


ry of ation, of and economic interests, of current 
eae foreign Mihi which is in itself a sora if 
necessarily superficial, education, American ladies, and even 
gentlemen, hardly know who are the Senators for their State, 
much less who is the representative of their district; care 
for, and know little of, the debates in Congress, still 
loss in the State Logislature, cere as these may affect thr 
well-being of the community, the laws under which they and 
their children are to live. 

But this lack of interest in public affairs has a deeper and fi 
more reaching consequence. body's business is no! 
business. In a community ly democratic there are no 
natural leaders 5 3, hone bound by moe, station, and - 

rimacy, to originate resistance; none too strong to be crushed 
y apy thee ofa ae or a Gould, or sr wronged 
Eres erpeeoniah corporation like that of New York, a 
zeal prstatesean like anes, Hall, or a a 
way or Railway Company. The uence a 
not onl Khe individual citizen, bat ry Tile 
to high-handed oppression, to PART ra 
corruption, to region peas and flagrant i 
such as the greatest of oHoal corporations: would never” 


dream of attem) A the most oj 
solar ractcas ap ehisk ning Earliest =e 
mitted, are those of the Wate: Conpaian oe of London ; ‘but the 
offenders have repeatedly been resisted and brought to 
and it is in London alone, the one English cit eee 
natn wee and prvisciarts which i were large 
or citizens—save that t City Corporstiout ‘whi 
English Radicalism has taka ee penta, 
act in its mame, that the Water Companies would have 
endured for five years, Even in London, no such bigh-banded 
interference with the rights of proj and the of 
families, as the Elevated Railways bi fe ‘York, with 
compensated destruction of individual privacy and 
throughout many of the wealthiest streets or tho first cit ia t| 
Union, would have been obviously and utterly ix 

tolerance of Democracy for what seem to ish ies 















| 
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the form of o) jion—oppression 
» arbitrary power and class » form: 
Reed aot s fasdamestl print 


etd of tm Cos cil on “poly of allel stioed 
a jouncil of State, a body of officials incli 
‘of course to believe and to shield its ecleteilngien ‘This law 
has been sustained by each successive Government that has 
seized the reins of centralized power; nor are we aware that 
"ata effort has been made to repeal it. 
ny of a democracy is, as Mill insists, the most 
i figtecky, netic y irresistible of all, aves Lee 
macy or ol , public opinion is the protector o| injured, 
and im ia on anise pose Assassination is the 
resort of the victim driven to frenzy by individual ion, 
and the sternest despotism; but Demos w! opinion 
and defies the dagger. By general confession life is far less 
free, individual taste, caprice or eccentricity is kept under far 
sharper restraint by fashion and feeling, in America than in 
aristocratic England. At every epoch of American history, the 
freedom of opinion has been curtailed at certain points within 
Strict if ill-defined limits. The patriots of Virginia proclaimed 
in 1775 that any who dared ‘by speoch or writing to maintain” 
‘or Constitutional views should be treated as an enemy 
of his country, A similar ban was put some fifty years ago 
upon the Abolitionists of Ulinvis and Connecticut. A time 
came when it was almost equally dangerous to maintain the 
constitational doctrines which the Abolitionists had assailed. 
Nowadays, of actual persecution there is little, because there 
is little need ; because the repression acts, save with the most 
independent, original and contradictions tempers, upon thought 
rather than expression. No human intellect or charneter can 
resist the universal, insensible, unconscious, pressure of the 
atmosphere which surrounds it from the cradle. Upon certain 
political, social, and ethical dogmas, wherever national pride 
and democratic pete. are touched, it is scarcely an exag~ 
geriion to say, that the ‘unanimous opinion ' of the North aod 

‘eat has demoralized or extinguishod thought itself. 

Demos is not only tyrant but Pope. He feels, and his 
courtiers venture openly to claim for him,’ not only the auees 
which can do no wrong, but the infallibility which can define 

right 














jocracy. The 
peculiar reasons for this dominant sentiment of hatred and 


wo 
ad ceased to 


the resident aristocracy of La Vendée, But absentees 

by such exactions, an Order known to the people not even by 

neglected duties and ill-directed interference, but solely by 

demands and extortions unconnected with any remaining or 

remembered functions, a class whose wealth and | were 
not by rents or other returns paid by the tillers of 





pss of which only « part ever reached 
tl 






Order cannot palliate the massacre of its Innocents’ True; 
but human nature being what it is, the unreasoning burst of 


of 
Robespierre, St. Just, and Bartre to py revolt and dis- 
content by noyades and mitraillades, if i 


n _al 
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desire, But the executions of veteran philosophers, of grey- 
haired parish-priests, of harmless nuns —the deliberate cold- 
Blsaded erick, which punished with death the resentment, the 
improdence, often the mere birth, of orphaned lads; the prayers 
‘or the tears of schoolgirls who might well have eee fe ine 

tea of Sejanus’ infant daughter—these recal the inate 
Perccity of wild beasts, the atrocities occasionall committed 


rather than such human cruelty as pte 
Wirogheds, the butchery of Melos, or the destraction of - 
What could schoolboys haye done ar of the guillotine, 

Is, like children, can 
try the temper and patience of manhood, and among rough men 


ind acknowledged alike by the noble and the bourgeois, the von 
Adel and the birger, acknowledged by those who regret or resent 
‘as distinctly as by those who would uphold it. The unpardon- 
able sin of the nobiesse, the inheritance of which they could not 
be deprived but with their lives, the secret sting that maddened 
the in to slay not merely the beardless heirs but the 
innocent and helpless daughters of the captured chateau, may 
haps be hinted in question and answer like the following, 
Senior and De Tocqueville, after the third Revolution 

ad proved its impotence to efface the footmarks of nature :— 

*T said that I was told that the distinction between noble and 

‘existed fn ite full forco in real life, 

*# Yoa,” maid Tocquoville, * it door, meaning by noblo, geatithomme ; 
it is a great misfortune, sinco it 1 up distinctions and uni- 
mosities of caste; but it is incurable—at it has not heen enred, 

much’ pallisted, by our sixty yours of rovolution. It is 

» When I talk to a gentilhomme, though we havo 

in common, though all his opinions, wishes, and 

: neo kc cabo yet, al oS cee aa to 
it we mpeak the kame Ian; at wo 

for. E may Ms a. bourgects bets, Bat ‘bo fs 6 

I mentioned the remark to me of a very sensible Prussian, 

thut it was unwise to send out as ambassador any not 

‘I said that {t did not matter in England, whore the distine- 

waknows, ‘ Yes,” he replied, “unknown with you; but you 

‘bp sure that whon any of our biirgor ministors moéts one who ix 

von 


a 
a 


nt 
i 
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-teatwhich were sure to overthrow it, In 1848, and still more in 
1871, tis people of France at large turned instinctively to those 
whom at all other times they had so persistently 

i. Alarmed in the first ease by an unexpected and un- 

ed triumph of the Parisian populace—in the second, 

ey great national disaster, without definite views 

jects of their own—they deliberately trusted their interests 

the landowners, whose interests must coincide with 
theirs: to the men of hereditary culture, of thoughtful habits, 
and wider experience, in whom they recognized a natural 
to.deal with problems that bewildered themselyes, 
its that had taken them utterly unawares. But, save at 


It means 
bettor 


éjalité—but as for liberty, ar security, or 
ends of government, no one caro# for the 


fiscation—would ace 
and down the i 


The Present bated 


_press and the tribune, it incurred the bitter hatred of the in- 
tellectual 
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tellectual classes in a country where pure intellect is more 

ambitious and more immediately powerful than in any other. 

Tt stood firm and unshaken while it kept its promise - 
the firmer that it embodied so 

ions of the many, and not the less 
peent and cynieal a contempt for tl 
lew. Its Budgets alone would have been fatal te 

id growth of the Debt in a time of peace en 
Fapi of the tin a time o! 
ere terrified men accustomed to sift the ‘capital’ and ‘revenue’ 
accounts of great Companies, and to caleulate the resources 
Empires as 2 peasant the yicld of Ris farm Bat (hemiteaae 
wore content; the worse the credit of the State, the hij 
interest on their savings ; the embellishment of Paris and o 
great public works were a practical sckoomied Goat of the droit 
au travail; and the calculations of those, who criticized the 
fearful waste (conlage) of such a system, to demi 
hat a apendineiie Bolte must esas t0'0 end of a il 
ventier—with what consequences the Commune of 1871 bare 
witness—found no attention ; spoke in a tongue not 
by the people. The masses were not even alarmed by the 
warnings of veteran statesmen, consummate financiers, ir 
trinaires of every school. Only in those great crises when al 
that is left to wisdom is a choice of calamities, as in 1848 
1871, docs Demos abdicate; recognize for a moment that all 
men are not born, much less trained to remain, free and y 
and entreat the pilots Bs hereditary profession to see the | 
of State through the breakers. 

In the criticism, and especially in the best, most thoughtful, 
and Irast obvious criticism, provoked by the long foress 
electoral settlement of Inst year, the dirét and indirect i 
of Mr. Bagehot’s writings was constantly to be traced, 
subject he had looked back and looked forward farther ' 
most political reasoners. Household suffrage seemed to him the 
inevitable consequence, the logical development, of the reform 
of 1852, It was at that point, as he considered, that the ¥ 
and wrong path had diverged ; that chance and destiny, ) 
than choice, determined at the moment the adoption of that 
which led necessarily and logically to sheer Democracy. ‘The 
practice of the old system had become thoroughly 
the underlying principle was sound and safe, All class 
interests, were represented ; but accident had given, 
wealth or birth, but to a particular kind of wealth, a certai 
of families, an enormously disproportionate representation, 
Janded interest was wronged in the utterly ix aate 


gence of the 
a ment resting on and responsible to 
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sentation of the counties. Ireland was misrepresented ; and 
the Scotch people could not be said to be represented at all. 
But every clase, every great interest, had its spokesmen; exercised 
& direct and independent influence in the national councils. 
Rotten or pocket boroughs were not only nurseries of 
fessional statesmanship, bat a back door through which inte 
tests, whose direct representation was impossible, found access 
@ Parliament. The West Indinn interest, the East India 
m , and the statesinen trained in its service, with their 
ci edge and zealous care for the wellare of our 
ental empire, could secure a hearing for views to which no 
English constituency would listen. Under such a system our 
Australian Colonies, the great Dominion of Canada, the English 
‘minority which sustains the Imperial cause in South Afrien, 
would pever bave complained, as now, that their voice was 
apbeard, their feelings unreflected, in an assembly which is no 
Jonger merely the Parliament of Great Britain, but the Senate 
ofan Empire greater than that of Rome. 

‘The working clusses were represented through those numerous 
constituencies in which the scot and lot franchise prevailed. 
Tt was imperative that the wbuses of the system Wd be 
tedressed ; that the new communities which had grown up 
since the Restoration should be directly represented ; that the 
borough proprietors and the great families should be deprived 
of their excessive weight in Parliament; that the middle class 
should acquire a power more adequate to its new social and 
political importance; that Scotland, again, should be really 
and directly represented. But in Mr, Bagehot's view uni- 
versal and varied representation was of more consequence than 
arithmetical proportion. No class, no interest, 1 
in the House of Commons, was likely to be grossly , 
none could be neglected or umbenrd. No class intelligent 
enough to understand its own grievances, to have tinct 
ideas and desires of its own, would have failed, under a 
reform retaining the principle of the old system, to command 
attention and secure redress. Had Pitt been able to carry 
‘out his well-known and thoroughly sincere scheme of prac- 
tieal reform, or had Canning oad te followers sided with 
the Whigs upon this as upon almost every other question, 
reform might have anticipated revolation, ‘te was the weak- 
ness, rather than the will, of the Whigs that compelled them 
to go not only farther and faster, bat in another direction, than 
their actual opinions and traditional inclinations would have 
carried them. They were compelled to present a scheme brond, 

and extreme enough, to attract irresistible support. 
ol, 162.—No, 324. Qn When 
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obtained an actual potent and controlling inflaence in the 
Houses and in the closet, that the influence which sceared a 
finmentary majority was not his ministers’ but his own. ‘The 
dismissal of the elder Pitt and Neweastle broke at once the 
strongest coalition of aristocratic and popnlar influence, the 
mightiest league between intellect sustained by national confi~ 
dence, borough-mongering wealth, and fell ie ee 
dominated the unreformed Parliament. It was in the King’s 
eed to give the control of the House to whom be would—to 
‘hatham, Grafton, Rockingham, or North. The one 
unconstitutional use of the Royal influence, with which the Ki 
can fairly be charged, wns employed to defet the Set Meets 
stitutional and indefensible measure ever brought forward by a 
corrupt and arsed coalition—the India Bill, which en- 


deavoured to Ke id North ally the 
Pee eee i 


upon ministers 

mentary support ta himself, “The Ame= 
rican war was not his work. The Stamp Act was bh it i 
during his first illness by the minister he most bated. a 
Daty was the madness of Townshend ; and the step, which gave 
the signal for revolt, was really a remission of two-thirds of 
duty, True that the King was the Inst man to agree 
disruption of the empire, the abandonment 


American loyal subjects, to lower the flag of England befor 
her coale: wropean enemies; but in that 
surely not unkingly, he had one enthusiastic supporter; 


those who censure the King pass the same censure on 
dying speech of Lord Chatham. ‘The ane fatal error of 
and conscientious reign should be laid to the account Ie 
George I. than of those who betrayed Pitt's counsels | 
Sine upon the conscientious vagaries of a half-crazed bral 
t. Bagehot dwells exclusively upon the unfavournbl 
dents of a royal education. He overlooks the direct and } 
influences which are brought to bear from the ve 
an hereditary Prince—the sense of responsibility, 
ness of a great position, the familiarity with the 
rests, n youth d under the tuition of the al 
and above all that constant intercourse with the finest intelles 
of the age, which secure for a future King a moral and is 
lectual training unequalled in its excellence. “The eff 
training we see in our own Royal family, unfortunat 
have been in the withdrawal at the most eritieal | 
father’s control and guidance. Of the Qaren’s das; 
needless to speak. Her sons are, by general adm) 
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and sailors of more than average professional ability. The 
Crown Prince of Germany, the late King of Spain, the present 
heir of the House of France, Leopold II. of Belgium, and King 
Humbert of Italy, are generally credited with high ability ; and 
more than one of them would take rank among the first states- 
men of his kingdom. A Prince of fair abilities, with such a 
training and such knowledge of the men with whom he is neces- 
sarily beought into contact, has every means of knowing, at 
least as well as Parliament, who are the most competent and 
most trustworthy statesmen to whom he can commit the fortunes 
of his Kinglon: His continuous experience of politics, legis- 
lation, and government, his access, especially with regard to 
foreign affairs, to wider and more impartial sources of informa- 
tion, lend to his counsels an authority which no prudent or 
thoughtful statesman will disregard. He looks at affairs from a 
higher point of view, with a wider survey as a rule, and also 
with a calmer and more unbiassed judgment. 

Mr. Bagehot dwells at length on what may be called the 
fictitious value of Constitutional Monarchy; and this he was 
evidently inclined to exaggerate. The English people, he 
thought, are, as a rule, too ignorant to understand what the 
Queen’s Government really is—how completely it is carried on 
in the Royal name by Parliamentary Ministers. For them the 
law is really incarnate in the Sovereign; in yielding obedience 
to magistrates and policemen, to common law and Parliamentary 
statutes, in forbearing or resisting riot, they obey or uphold the 
Royal authority. Were they aware that at cach general election 
they choose their real and effective rulers for an indefinite 
period, they would be confused, alarmed, and bewildered, to a 
degree which would render them incapable of a real and intel- 
ligent choice. The people—the lower orders—may have been, 
when Mr. Bagehot wrote, and probably are now, somewhat wiser 
and better informed as to the real character of the Government— 
the actual responsibility for particular measures—than their critic 
supposed. But it is beyond doubt that the Queen’s name is a 
great power. The law is too mere an abstraction, the names 
of Ministers represent too much party feeling, excite too much 
antagonism, to command the prompt obedience, the loyal reve- 
rence, the enthusiastic support which is rendered to the name 
of the Sovereign. In Fiance ‘and America a very different 
feeling prevails. 

Mr. Senior, than whom no Englishman of his day was more 
intimate with a number of French statesmen of different parties, 
views and character—than whom there was, perhaps, no cooler, 
closer, or more constant observer of French politics—remarks 

that 
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the arbi rule of « self of Vigilance Committee, 
2 aa no one knew. omicteet banged 
as many rowdies, pilferers, highway robbers, and eard sharpers 
as it. fit; Uieiiued apariens under penalty of death—a 
sure be paired — coe ete and ae down 
power without having encountered the shadow or 
lar resistance. We have seen an actnal sweetie aide 
er elements of society provoked by the escape of murderers 
and other criminals through the bands of lax or corrupt juries, 
and of an administration whose use of the ‘ive of mercy 
was imputed to partisanship or to bribery. i 
majority of instances, riots that have reached the 
insurrection have been simply anarchical or rebellious. It is not 
‘since the railway ero) en Renney vanisy aie ing work 
upon an ever; wel Between emplo; enn) 
Presa of te trea higherays of tie Gia ioneeed 
communication, seized the great railway arsenal of Pittsburg, 
and fought a pitched battle against the militia, as obstinate and 
almost as sanguinary os the minor combats of the Civil War. 
While we write, another strike of the same class has suspended 
the traffic of the great Western railway line. In three States 
the militia have been called out to protect property and liberty, 
the rights of capital, the freedom of labour, the interest of the 
blic, against a class insurrection ; the public authorities hare 
forcibly resisted, and lives have been lost in a skirmish 
with firearms between the posse of the Sheriff and the insurgent 
of Labour. Every American mob feels itself invested 
something of the majesty of the sovercign people. Every 
of lish rioters—political, social, or storie lawless— 
knows and foels itself guilty of resistance to the Sovereign. 
‘The trancheon of the police, the uniform of the soldier, un- 
questionably represents the legal will of the Sovereign; and 
before that will the lurgest and most excited multitude gives 
a Eiteenh looks the tain hich val, 
x jot overlooks the certainty whic! sove- 
ty gives: the absence of a manos postibie doube on 
he ss se supreme arbiter, sure to be backed by nine- 
tenths of the physical forces of society. He underrates, if 
he dovs not ignore, the much wider and 
Influence of the Royal name; its power over passion as well as 
over ij ice. The omnipotence of Parliament, even when, in 
the f of half the nation, a Parliamentary majoril ’, repre- 
sents a minority of the people, is duc less to traditional respect 
for the House of Commons, or superstitious reverence for a 
majority vote, such as prevails in Arsene. (ieabita et ra 
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the demand, that agricultural production shall keep pace with 
population. But, save for checks all ultimately reducible to’ 
the fear of want, checks which it is the essential object of a 
Poor Law to relax, population would rapidly, in any old country, 
overtake subsistence. That, were the population of England or 
France to multiply at an American rate, it would soon lack stand- 
ing room, is mathematically demonstrable. A poor law then 
must be attended by checks on population as effective as those 
of Nature herself ; and from their artificial character necessarily 
more offensive, revolting, and difficult to enforce. None the 
Jess, Englishmen familiar as Senior with the ruinous operation 
of the old Poor Law, Frenchmen confronted like Tocqueville 
by the terrible theory of the droit au travail, the alarming 
experience of the ateliers nationauz, were inclined to regard that 
admission of the right to subsistence—limited to those actually 
born—which is the fundamental principle of the present Poor 
Law, as a most valuable, if not an indispensable, guarantee of 
social security; a signal instance of that practical English 
wisdom, which refuses to push admitted principles, sound or false, 
to consequences undeniably logical, but practically dangerous. 
It might be thought that in a Christian, and especially a Roman 
Catholic country, the danger of starvation could never be very 
practical—that men, and still more women and children, bear- 
ing in their forms and faces the stamp of actual want, of pinch- 
ing hunger, would never be denied. But Senior’s experiences 
of the Irish famine pointed to a different conclusion. Death by 
famine is at last rapid, sudden, and unexpected. On the road 
to Kenmare, from which many Irish emigrants were despatched 
to America, corpses were daily found with collapsed stomachs 
and money in their pockets, Hoping to reach the port, keeping 
their money to pay their passage, death had overtaken them 
unawares; and this in the face of organized measures of relief, 
the largest and most liberal that public or private charity has 
ever provided. In cases of prolonged and extreme distress, but 
for the Poor Law, hundreds would die of want almost unawares, 
before want had overcome their reluctance to beg. And if 
actual starvation were rare, yet in the absence of a recognized 
right to food and shelter, the fear of starvation must be ever 
present, This spectral horror, Tocqueville evidently thought, 
haunted the imagination of the French operative ; and had much 
to do with the popularity of Socialism in a country of diffused 
property and general thrift, and with the ferocity of Socialistic 
or Republican insurrections. rity, however liberal, is 
an uncertain and—to their credit be it spoken—to the majority 
of French operatives, a repulsive and degrading resource. It 
cannot 
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pinched by necessity, and pinching itself by thrift. 
5 a ag et tga ta as a pen- 
santry which wins for itself a bare subsistence by constant toil, 
and. for the future by constant self-denial. 





e of a Fives and democracy is 
very ‘lille, Many poh most of American 
ih without a Poor very dispensed with it, and the 


ism cop on ae manner and circumstances 
— has rendered a thorough revision of social rela~ 
atic attempt to meet the new and very excep- 

itions of Southern society in its present form—hitherto 
ae ‘Yet, by the confession of one of their bitterest 
no people are so tender, so generous, so lavish of active 

towards the sick, the bereaved, and the unfortunate. 

which, probably from an instinct under their eircum- 

ances just and wise, refuse to recognize tho: t to subsistence by 


therapy ane ir, whereby the idle and vieious would 
less paupers by the visitation of God— 
the ; oe and infin, he blind, the ‘eal, and dumb, lunatics aud 
Wiots—are amply provided by public and private charity with 
all that can alleviate their lot; or ae them, as far as possible, 
‘the means of self-dependence, Amorican charity towards the 
Victims of great natural catastrophes, far more common there 
than here—eormmunities burned out by a forest fire, or rained 
‘by @ flood—and yet more the personal sacrifices made, the 
eailiness with which men and women devote their leisure, 
‘thought, and energy to the supervision of public institutions, 
the efficient distribution of poblic subseriptions, the succour 
and nursing of a community stricken by pestilence, are above 
A pail study of "Pransatlantic examples might put 

our own bousted lnvishness of charity to shame. 
Even in England, organized private charity, wisely direoted, 
nee sarely contrive to effect a discrimination between those 
viee, unthrift, and idleness, and those 
bball rood has acs for no faalt thar humanity is entitled 
to judgment upon; between the fitting inmates of the 
Gisicu, and those—helpless from age, infirmity, accident, 
ami disease—to whom the associations of the workhouse arc 
humiliating, painful and demoralizing. Nothing is more 
essential, under democratic rule, than the maintenance of due 
severity towards those who will not work ; nothing more likely 
to relax that needful severity than its indiscriminate application 

to those who cannot, 
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Balthazar, was not more appreciative: ‘A Daniel come to 
judgment, yea a Daniel,’ but, like Shylock, Mr. Parnell relied 
upon his bond. Whilst he accepted the offering with the 
effusion of a successful speculator, he took care to remind his 
hearers that he was not bound to take it in discharge of his 
claim, He reserved any ‘definite or positive expression of 
opinion ;’ ‘ there were undoubtedly great faults and blots in the 
measure,’ but he could safely say, ‘whatever might be the fate 
of the Bill, the cause of Ireland, the cause of Irish autonomy, 
will enormously gain by the genius of the right hon. gentle- 
man.’ This is the solid result of the strange events which have 
been passing for the last three months. A distinguished public 
man has been called to office by the Parnellite vote. He has 
demanded and obtained ample time to consider the difficulties of 
his position and offer his solution. 

A glance at the new scheme shows that the proposal is at once 
disingenuous and fantastic. The Prime Minister shrinks from 
admitting the nature of the work he is engaged in. He breaks 
up the unity of the Kingdom, but he will not allow that his Bill 
involves repeal of the Union. But whatever quibbles may be 
indulged in, the main principle of the Act of Union, that Ireland 
should be represented at Westminster, is swept away. As 
Irish nationality is not to be ignored, it finds expression in a 
Parliament in Dublin; but Ireland is to pay a contribution 
towards the debt and towards public defence, and in the appli- 
cation of this money is to have no voice. Thus we have Irish 
nationality started with machinery which sets aside the first 
principle of free governments, that there should be no taxation 
without representation; and the internal arrangements of the 
Doblin Parliament are equally suggestive of confusion in the 
future. 

The Prime Minister does not ask Parliament to disregard 
the risks to which property and loyalty will be exposed in the 
Dublin Assembly, and he proposes to satisfy our conscience by 
giving them the security of representation in Dublin by a special 
Order. The Dublin Parliament is divided into two Orders, each 
of which shall have a veto on the legislation of the majority. 
The First Order consists of persons who must be possessors of 
40002 or an equivalent income. ‘That is their personal qualifi- 
cation, and they are to be elected by occupiers rated at 25/, 
Property qualification for Members of Parliament was abolished 
in Engiand some thirty years ago. Rating, as a qualification 
for electors, has been abandoned in a series of deliberate public 
measures from 1866 to 1885; but it is these old clothes of 
English Parliaments which Mr. Gladstone offers to his new 

nationality. 
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work is still to be done. The explanation is not far to seek, 
Mr, Gladstone's passionate recklessness committed him in 1867 
to-an enterprise, the magnitade of which excited his vanity, the 
actual nature of which he only dimly perceived, 

In the year we have named be was trying to reeayer his 
footing after a heavy fall in his first start as leader of the 
Liberal ca A scheme of Parliamentary reform, carried by 
his political opponent, had marked the commencement of 
another epoch. In the new arena of public life two centres of 
politicn! energy were certain to be strongly represented in the 
organization which Mr, Gladstone hoped to lead back to office. 
The spirit of Dissent was all powerful among the En 
houscholders. ‘I'he Irish tenant, whose electoral strength, 
by the Roman priesthood, had been exhibited with much effect 
in 1852, was sure to receive a great increase of power 
the new Reform Bill. To combine these influences was one of 
the eee of = prolonged tenure of office by the Liberal: 

ty. The Irish blishment had been forsaken by Eoglish 
ertlon tat proven yeas ¢ lis oreeircienra ear 
with enthusiasm by the Dissenting communities, whilst the 
Irish priesthood would regard disostablishmont with undovl 
satisfaction, The condition of lrish Land ‘Tenure was adimit 
by all jes to require amendment, and its settlement 
be a substantial benefit to the Irish farmer. pelvis 

These were subjects which naturally tem, daring 
energies of a incisaitenl Mr Gladsioouts position in the 
winter of 1867, Turned out of office after the death of Lond 
Palmerston, bis subsequent management of the reform que 
as leader of the Opposition, had only increased the 
his party. He was without # constituency at the coming election, 
and he went down to Lancashire to seck in that great centre 
of bard-headed Englishmen the confiding constituency 
subsequently found in Midlothian. New legislation om 
Chureh, a reform in Irish Land Tenure, were subjects for whieh 
his party, for which the majority of Englishmen were well: 
prepared. ‘The Liberal Churchmen, like Sir Roundel Wee 
who held back on the subject of Disestablishment, were 
counterbalanced by the Dissenters, who were attracted 
schome. Popular Legislation on these subjects might b 
granted to Ireland as the matured outeome of British. 

Such a mode of approaching the work in band did not 
exuberant temperament of Mr, Gladstone. Whilst the rep 
the Clerkenwell explosion was still echoing th the | 
announced bis policy as one to be recommer not b 


the great British community had examined and “a 
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‘Liberal party after another giving them encou 

the first place because they were troublesome to a Tory 
LT pees peer 
made them welcome any orgnnigation, which would 

them the troable of facing the difficulties of irish admints- 


In 1880 the public took no heed to Lord Benconsficld’s 
aa lip pita rae Beep The 
legislation of ten years before bnd, they tried to belies 

of Irish difficulties in their most serious aspect. 
Bernie ies Glecmsal Elon tert nant cccarenn 
Mr. Bright and Mr, Gladstone, that Irish affairs were proceeding 
satisfactorily. oo = Ministry had, however, to face a 
Ys at refused to recognize the 


lied some of the alae 
whole of Ireland. A 
reconstruction of the Local Government of the United Kingdom, 


vad a new Reform Bill, were the tasks 7a by Vibes 
ion to the second Gladstone Ministry fi 


AE 
2 


after the Ministry was eer the Hetite were warned 
they were within measurable distance of civil war. ‘This 
not urged as a reason for recurring to 
of government ; on the contrary, it was a plea for new 
in pursuit of the ignis fituus of Irish opinion, We 
ita which followed. 
sation for Disturbance Bill seemed s small 
itself, but involved principles fatal to all security for 
 Doring the next autumn and winter, Ireland was 


re 


if 
cae 


Jesson that, whatever his own convictions, the pro 
in favour of the view that his great Jeader was in the vate or at 
least, stab be successful. As a concession to public 
‘a Coercion Act was passed, new fangled and hesitating. But 
it was not so tnuch on effective legislation and a resolute deter- 
to curb disorder that the Ministry relied, as on the 
202 recognition 
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s9 generously devoted himself to his and his Jeader in the 
eit pas Trish. renege sek pais the Irish members, 
aad to Mr. John Morley's crusade against him in the columns of 
*Pall Mall Gazette.’ Mr. Parnell was called out of jail to 
secure votes to the Government, and order in ost Erete te ee 
of Mr, Sheridan and other ex-convicts, ‘The P! 

on the Kilmainham Treaty, postponed the full carrying 
out of arrangement. ‘The sort of measure, which Mr. Forster 
had been refused a month before, was now passed with 
of excessive stringency 5 cluity whieh the Ite Ch been sent to 








violence which that Minises i Besta aes in che ag 
the criminals whom ho had not been allowed to rench. 
‘recollect that pm Baan bad was i ec Lt eee 
unpopularity so violent and outrageous, that 1 oe 
forgot ie estes folly of his original citerpie an 
peaeere? the resolution and dignity with which he discharged 
Jaborious duties of a thankless office. 
‘The construction of the Irish Government at this time was 
Sem the of fase gat peers terme tt 


ee only sed members of the Ministry. They con- 
‘ducted Itish business in the House of Commons, representing 
in a taatit is with the Irish members, = far as cireum~ 
|, their leader's yearning after Irish larity, 

Swhilst Lord Spencer the WBig Eeclyerha olan si04 
hings that had been rather than to the rising power of the 
party, bore all the odium of unpopular imprisonments 

or 


The Rigalicance of such an arrangement was not lost on the 
Trish crowd. By the end of 1882 the Land League was recon- 
structed under the name of the National League, he now 

tion, of which * United Ireland’ was the 
eeieally established branches from one end of Pavel to the 

trong as the provisions of the Crimes Prevention Act 
were, no atte! was made to bring the new society under its 

. The columns of * United Ireland,’ on the other 
band, bore plenty of evidence of a disposition to move on. 
‘The Irish farmers were reproachfully asked if they were content 
with a paltry reduction of rent, * Had they no other account 
oar England?’ The leaders reminded theie followers 
that the Crimes Act would expire before long. They renewed 


oo 
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No sooner had it become rent that the country had 
refused that renewal of power which Mr. Gladstone had asked 
for, than his resolution not to accept defeat was promptly 
manifested. Public men remembered his use of the Royal 





Bee in 1872, to carry into execution a scheme for which 
sought and failed to obtain the consent of Parliament. 
He had not been « week at Hawarden after his journey from 
Scotland, when le became conscious that the return to office, 
which he had told the country would be bem poo 
Mr. Parnell, he was now ready to seek with the hil that 


Ie was on the 8th of December, just after the main results of 
the elections were scttled, that Mr. Herbert Gladstone wrote 
from Hawarden to a casual correspondent, ‘If five-sixths of the 
Isiah people wish to have Parliament in Dablin, for the 
management of their own local affairs, | say, in the mame of 
justice and wiedom, let them have it! A few days aftorwarde 
the Press announced that the Liberal chief had, in consultation 
with some former colleagues, matured a seheme which embodied 
aa desired by Mr. Parnell, ‘The announcement was im- 
followed by a telegram from Hawarten, denying the 
accuracy of the scheme as sketcbed in the Press. On the main 
“ey need he was epee 1 co-operate with the Home 
Party, whether he had recovered from the fear he expressed 
at Edinburgh, that it would be ‘a vital danger ’to the Empire, if 
Home Rule came on for discussion ‘without the presence in 
Parliament of a party totally independent of the Irish vote,’ on 
these questions, with which all England was busy, Mr. Gladstone 
said never a word. He relied on the virtue he assumed to 
tect him from inconvenient questionings, and meanwhile the 
Nationalists were invited to reflect during the Christmas 
holidays, that perhaps after all their best friend was at 


len. 
Mr. Chamberlain followed up the rumour of a settled scheme 
by a prompt denial that he was a party to it, and added an 
statement of the way in which he and his friends 
the Midlothian speeches—all sections of the party were 
determined that the integrity of the Empire should be a on 
‘and not an empty phrase.’ Mr Chamberlain had listened to 
leader too long not to be aware of the importance of marking 
the distinction between a ‘reality’ and a ‘phrase.” Ina kee 
PesdiBartingtoe too wrote to say, that he was no party to 
icy. 
alesse result of the elections left the Government at 
Christmas only 251 votes, and the Liberals 888. Had it been 
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When the M fe t tran} cite 
pecan Nghe Lord oetag wel ade apterene 


Selborne, and other 
‘i ) pak fli tae a 
settlement of 


fature before them, hed come in with reservations of = ri 
forther consideration, when the subject of Irish policy shoul 
brought up for discussion. 
One feackalls ally, however, Mr. Gladstone had found in 
eerste on The appointment of Mr. John 


Regia pies 


‘as the National League, was in itself » revolution, The new 
Chief Secretary had no official experieace, and no 
A favoured person, who had audience 4 


im so much by their range of human passion, b, 
Of the space they filled in a great drama of Gana. ie 
cee which inspired him. Their capacity to combii 
ration of atrocious crimes, an ardent fekeoney of 
‘plang had for him a vivid fascination. A gentle critic 
of Robespierre, he could see in the execution of Marie Antoi- 
Rete traces of discriminating statesmanship. Entering on 
work with such dispositions, he was early attracted to 
the seething cauldron of Mr. Gladstone's Irish policy. Having 
satisfied himself that leben was ina state of revolution, he 
tegarded murder and robbery incidents, When an 
unfortunate lady driving in Hg evening along a country road was 
ahot dead beside her husband, whose only offence was that of 
ae a landlord, the public were lectured for the inconsequence 
of their indignation. On the Dublin conspirators, who were 
watching to murder Mr. Forster, were not lost the lessons which 
Mr. Morley had been preaching on the vilencss of the per- 
ofteials at the Pestle, ‘They determined to siete 
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card, a8 it is tho way to doteot thoso ‘the Defonco 
Pete etek ne call oe the elke be Ty line as 
example.’— United Ireland,’ Dec. 12th, 1885. 

As the of the League became better established, the 

ee eet cee meee 

nen by such resolutions as the following, adopted at New 

088 — 

*That wo hereby give final notice to Mr. Mur Stafford, that 
HAGaTaasa uot ive ick Lie honk to tos Heltepatiet acesaiiee 
‘Mesera Bowe and Busher, woe cannot retain him on onr league. 
‘That wo inform all members of our branch that wo expoot them to 
patronize National blacksmiths, artisans, ctc,, if they wish to remain 
amembers,'—* Now Ross Standard,’ Jan. 9th, 1886. 
‘The complicated equities, which arose under the operation 
Of these tribunals, are illustrated by another case reported 
from Wexford, 

‘Farrell and a man named Shoo had been dg 
Imachine. Shoo wan boycotted in, 1888 for having taken an er 


Tation for tho machino,” but hia application was rofasod, i¢ being 
ovided that Sheo still had o certain interest in it. In the * New 


The election to local public offices soon engaged the atten- 
tion of the League. The branches were not content with nomi- 
-caniidates and interfering with the elections; they next 
assumed the direction of the proceedings of Boards of Guardians 
and Town Councils. At Ennis this intervention was publicly 
announced by resolution, 


the dato of the election, and his certificate, aignod by tho 

Ghaisioan and worciary of tho branch, and further, that whea seleching 

Gi berdiale: to. he put forward Sor -elocllony tho imtonsily’ eaitee 
faxional guardians shool be bonnd to. act on voto with the inajority 

present and voting’— Claro Journal,’ Noy. Lith, 1885, 

Vol. 162.—No. 324. 22 F Contracts 
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describe, and which Mr. Morley recommends to our attention 


as the Joctem tenens of dynamite and the , is now officered 
in nearly every village by the priests of Roman Church, 
At the is career, Mr. Parnell personally 





a Protestant, but ex; his con- 


2 a eon adherents of the Church, 





strength 


re s 
second Administration, the former influence was gaining much 

in Ireland. Even if we make allowance for the social 
origin of 
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largess in the shape of 20 per cent, reduction of 
only did Cardinal McCabe continue to pear him, 
bishop Croke evinced a desire to act on side of 


Back.» line of setion, however, was only ponsibie on the 


in Ireland ; 


eapestion; that government was to be 
the tenure of Ireland by Lord Spencer gave no such assurance. 
We know the passionate efforts which Mr. Gladstone made to 





“old sees as diseroot politicians, was to throw in 


course, 
ith the t Nationalist leader, relying on the old 
E 2Pp2 sis traditions 
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traditions of the Irish peasant to protect clerical interests 
inst the hast of Revolutionists, who would, on Mr. Parnell’s 
ema , lock into Ireland from all the ends of the earth, The 
priests do not forget that the momber for Cork denounced their 
coreligionists. They have no enthusiasm for a revolutionary 
dictator, who, whatever bis opinions on religious matters, 
cannot be claimed asa son of the Church, Mr. Gladstone, how- 
ever, left the sacerdotal power no choice but to make the best 
terms they could with the Irish leader, who was only too 
to secure their co-operation, Archbishop Walsh has 
accepted as a sort of ecclesiastical assessor to Mr. Parnell's 
ment, and at the last olection the priests went as one 
man for the National on dise 
It is an Ireland, this doned for years to the evil spirits 
evoked by the rhetorician of Southport—an Ireland, in which 
the natural springs of Conservatism have been pene by the 
fever of slumbering revolution—that England is now called upon 
to-deal with, and the remedy of the Ministry is to call into power 
a public opinion schooled in conspiracy and violence; for now 
at length Mr. Gladstone has given up ths notion of intervening 
between Mr. Parnell and the Irish crowd, ‘The preachers of the 
gospel of plunder are invited to share in the government of a 
part of the Kingdom. 
We shall not attempt to examine further the scheme which 
Mr. Gladstone has foreshadowed, but which, as we write, is not 
published in detail, One characteristic, we may note, in the 
ime Minister's ‘hb was very unusual with him. It is full 
of admissions which seem to be due not so much to bis habitual 
daring as to unconsciousness of their import. He is ready to 
bny out the landlords at a great cost to the English taxpayer, 
because the idea of landed property came to the Irishman in 
English garb, and is therofore not likely to be respected in the 
new system; but why should he be obliged to make a 
provision for the Irish judges? They are men of of 
stainless character, ‘They do not belong to any Lae | ° 
or race, or creed ; they are members of a great profession wi 
all civilized societies require. They have that exporience of 
their profession which would make their services parti 
usefal to a community entering on a new social stage; but the 
mere fact, that they have been ongaged in applying the laws 
makes their position dangerous, and Mr. Gladstone is obliged 
to ask England to provide that they shall not suffer in pane 
from the openin, of the new era which he proposes in that part 





of the United Kingdom where he has undertaken tonrenngs 
For 


struct society, 
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_ For the moment Mr. Morley prefers the réle of Siybs rather 


than of Danton, but the outcome of the propored: 
the with the assent of Mr. saat ey reach 
if not to consummate, the ¢ of Irish Independence. We 


‘thus atrive at that result which Mr. Morley, on his own prin- 
ciples, would find it difficult to refuse assent to, He bns told 
us that his policy is to be ‘thorough.’ A separate Irish nation- 
ality or reconquest must be the ultimate uence of any 
substitution of local institutions in Ireland for the Parliament 
‘at Westminster, unless so far as the proposed substitution 
were Updates heeeretabtinr a ae qin ele 7 
. Most people will agree with the old of Wel- 
To) ol mon mut 
Hearn, thatthe peal of the Ui st_be the dissolution 
of the connection between the two countries.’ 


ee ie Sorernmant of shh Isle eae pe ee 
the udvantage that it recognizes the one tical opinion, 
which we can trace in Paget erp eating 
be done with England. It is true, that the policy of Irish ideas 

at port Was a means to an 1@ better union 


our 

this aspect of the question, we would remind our readers of the 
words used in our article on ‘ Disintegration’ not three years 
ago:— 


: son ty 
conceding any specios of independence to Ireland; or, in other 
words, any licsnce to the majority in that eountry to tho reat 
eee oe ey To the minority, to who havo 
trusted us, and on faith of our ion have done our work, 
it would bo a sontence of exile or of ruin, All that is Protestaxt— 
fall that ie loyal—all who have land or mouoy to lose, all by 
yiegl ize and eapital industry and commerce are still sus- 
tamed, ‘be at the mercy of tho adventurors who have led the Land 
League, if not of the darker counsellors by whom the Invincibles havo 
heen inspired. If we have failed after centuries of effort to make 
Troland peaceable and civilized, wo have no moral right to abandon 
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Ms. Gladstone assured his hearers Inst week, that he was 
bent on consolidating the unity of the kingdom; be would not 
tolerate that his new constitution should be called a repeal of the: 
Union ; but his final ment was this, ‘Do not let us disguise 
this from ourselves, we stand face to face vith ee 
“Trish nationality.”” Now, what is this ‘ Trish m lity? 
maacitas Geeta ares ST ee 


but Rome that ser pas right. Arpinum will always be my 


country, said he, but Rome still more my country, for 
has its share in the honours and dominion of Rome. 

Such is the feeling of the proud and vigorous nation 
soropring North Britain, various in race, in creed, 
social condition, but united in mutual knowledge, in 
sympathies, and in self-respect. The Scotch, as an aj 
are intellectually, physically, and in their local insti 
habits one of the most distinct national types exit 
are drawn together by a strong sentiment of 
they are as little likely to demanil a political 
# parliament sitting at Edinburgh, as the members from 








presen! 
not be urged with equal chance of y upon an 
ona liberty, the petncipl ip Aee 
representation, of trial by jury, freedom of arr 
with the prosperity of the greatest number, all these are i 
ideas must be illustrated, where they need illustration, by 
ae enisict Kiatery  pooslk to England or common to the 
if ‘init ¢ one topic, which is specially attractive 
to an Irish meeting, is abuse of England as the source of Irish 
misery. Community of hatred the mixed Nationalist 
tion has, but whether such a passion is 
to build up a new national type the reader can judge 
self. With this exception, laws, political teachings, commercial 
habits, are all of English origin. 

Mr. Gladstone, in recommending to the House of Commons 
his scheme for the establishment of an independent Parliament 
in Ireland, cited as precedents the independent Legis r 
Sweden and Norway, and of Austria and Hungary. He dwelt 
particularly upon the precedent of Norway :— 

“The Legislature of Norway hus had serious controversies, not with: 
Sweden, but with the King of Sweden, and it bas fought ont thome 
controversies successfully upon the strictest constitutional and Par- 
Hiamentary grounds, And yot with two countries so united, what has 
been the effect? Not discord, not convulsion, not danger to peace, 
not hatred, not aversion, but a coratansly gras tle sym 
Sioihow ica ee 

ion I pay, ear that 
Geen een uid niced feeling Uiiasel ved to Fa ea ofa 
common country, united by a tie which never is to be broken.” 

If Mr, Gladstone had been better acquainted with the recent 
history and econamic condition of Norway, of which we have 
given some account in our present number," be might have 
quoted that country ax a warning rather than an example. ‘The 
*Storthing,’ or Parliament of Norway, is omnipotent, and two- 
thirds of its representatives are permanently in the hands of the 



























* Sco Art. TY." Yeomen Farmers in Norway.” 
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t ietors. The King has onl; ive veto 
Boe King ly a suspensive on 


affecting the principles of the Constitution, The existence of 
such a right was denied by the Radical majority in the Storthing, 
which established in 1854 o Coast of 


tion of the first principles of justice, all the King’s Ministers in 
Norway to deprivation of Oitico eee fa pe fines, for 


he was supported in his opposition to the Si 
his Sediah Cabins cad hs ulstti wbesiacon ty tha Hadad 





way; and the Norwegians, on their side, have an intense and 
‘ing ‘hatred and aversion’ to the Swedes. Hence has _ 
feiecuncnn iced tno contatly growing syepeiiy 0 
two countries, i 4 ly growing sympathy’ of 
which Mr. Gladstone spoke, It is characteristic of the Time 
Minister's mode of stating a ense, that he tells us the Norwegian 
controversies are * not with Sweden but with the King of Sweden.” 
‘Sweden has nothing to say in Norw ian affairs, except in the 
nm of the King. The King is only connecting link 
ees ae ke pe Clason woul 
imy Trish Vii We su] * wo 
tell u us that the difficulty was not wht England but with Queen 
Victoria. 
Nor was Mr. Gladstone much happier in his allusion to 
Hungarian Nationality in recent times. For more than 150 
Austria endeavoured to extinguish the national life of 
lungary. In 1867 this policy was definitely and 
Hungary was called to a share in the Empire of the 
burgs. “As recent! aa let. Oct i See 
that Ireland must have an independent Parliament, said: ‘We 
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i ote Nags Asser ita wm ae 
ate franaleithan provinces the race 
pop the Magyar, constitutes about 40 per cent. 
Buea hole papal pulation. 

There is not a single circumstance in the relations between 
Enpiengdo nung bt ar abuniy” “Tela oven 





soil, in mineral resources, and in population. Not 
without a well-organized aris! skilled im 


by sen from foreige 
scandalous | 


ladstone mae cere ten and, i 
did come, the example of the Dual State would offer no solution 





ing will be found, on a little examination, that “pee to the 
example of the foreigner are as misleading as the theory of 
nationality. All such arguments are only endeavours to divert 
the public from the exercise of their own judgment and common- 
sense in asalibg signee the mischiefs which the perverse penta 
of Mr. Gladstone has created, sa ees princip! 
eee the ordinary traditions of Thies applied with 
happy immunity from friction, whic! ‘commorcial 
Paley i modern times makes possible, would haye | a 
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that his new Irish policy was a mistake; and he never 

that he has made any mistake—unless it be in 

acting on the opinion of other people. When he 

a now line of policy, he believes himself infy 

une for sme thatthe aoation of the 

adherents of Mr, Gladstone and of Mr. Parnell 

Prime Minister to pass some measure on the lines 

selected, or on those laid down by Mr. Davitt, 

rowdy treason of a Dublin Cabinet proceeds to bring within 

the sphere of its operations what wealth and civilization has 

hitherto escaped the National League, “ 
Ta the Eee wi must ensue, we shall have within 

hours of our s! raging voleano of revolution 

the of Bivore and ourown. Fenians, 

Yankeos, will flock to the new Aerated 


orth and South on the ies 

of Home politics for generations past 
required all the exertions of the most pee 

the nation a prevent our becoming involved in the 
and we recollect the help this party of wisdom em 
impulsive statesman who bas undertaken for the time the 
final settlement of the Irish question. If the great American 
Civil War, desolating a country three thousand miles aw 
thus stirred popular fecling, what will be the result af a 
War between, on the one side, the Irish Celt t 
religious hatred and love of plunder, and supported 
American, and on the other the loyalty, endurance ant 
testantism of Ulster—a Civil War almost within sight of our 
shores? owt 

Bar, if we turn from the suggestions of empiricist and 
and come to those practical considerations which affect 
minds in matters so important as political 

ressec| on English people is that we 
nish (Government isafailur,.’ ‘We 

this terrible crisis as rapidly as possible,’ 
of Union not be worse than the soe ae af things’ 
ol has completel: led. ao eupte 
given an Ireland eas stile to England than at any 
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United Kingdom, ‘I'he Queen’s laws it the 

except in some slight details, as in England. The Irish 
Judicature might be made part of the High Court at West- 
minster. The Queen's writs from Westminster should run 
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| principles hitherto recognized in the delicate worl vern= 
cee We are in dlaspaty and call lish conshuy a0 pear 
statesmen—men whose aole qualification to deal with complex 
ae is the fact, that they have studied the science of revo~ 
ion, Why should we not try, now that we have provided for 
manifest Irish grievances, what time, and resolution, and 

common-sense, might do for us and our Irish fellow-subjects ? 
The first of the Government policy is disclosed. We 
‘have still to what its complement, the Land Purchase Bill, 
is to be, what is to be made about loyal Ulster, the 
subject on w ich Mr. Gladstone was so strangely vague, on 
which Mr, Parne!! was discreetly silent. Those tenet mani- 
festations of Cabinet wisdom can hardly save the scheme now 
Engering on to death. We wish we could be certain, that this 
coll would rid Parlinment and Ireland of all such jects 
fature. But, whatever be the fate of the present if 
‘we may be sure that the end is not yet, unless Mr. Parnell 
faction is completely broken, unless the policy urged by Lord 
feaington’ te fiaily adopied. and parry Ble in 
England, om the principle of excl the Irish vote from 
‘consideration in our party confli Tf no such resolution is 
enforced by English patriotism, Irish Nationalists will return to 
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